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PREFACE. 


The first edition of the Karnal Gazetteer was written by Mr. 
Ibbetson, the Editor of the Series. Mr. Ibbetson settled pargana 
Karnal and tahsil Panipat, and the information contained in the 
Gazetteer for that part of the district was very complete. In preparing 
a new edition in accordance with the orders contained in Revenue 
Circular No. 62, my chief task has been to supplement Mr. Ibbetson’s 
work by furnishing the necessary details as regards the part of the 
district, pargana Indri and tahsil Kaithal, which I settled myself. 
The publication of the work has been delayed by the pressure of other 
duties. 


J. M. DOUIE. 



Table No. I, showing LEADING STATISTICS. 



i 


* Fixed, fluctuating, and miscellaneous, + Land, Tribute, Looal rates, Excise, and Stamps. 

Note. — The area of the traot now included In Kaithal is 1289 square miles. Its population in 1881 was 287)832. The total area and population 
sf the present district in 1881 were therefore 2579 square miles and 945,219 souls, 
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CHAPTER I. 


THE DISTRICT. 

SECTION A —DESCRIPTIVE. 

1. Kama l, one of the six districts of the Dehli Division, Chapter I, A. 

lies between north latitude 29°9' and 30°11', and east longitude _ 

76°13' and 77°16'. It consists of a tract of plain country descriptive, 

of somewhat irregular shape, lying on the right bank of the General description 
Jamna, including a portion of the valley of that river, and 
stretching away westwards across the Sarusti and Ghagar into 
the Eastern Plains of the Panjab. It may be roughly compared 
to a square, with its south-western corner cut off as belonging to 
the Native State of Jindh, and with the addition of a broad pro- 
jection running up from its north-western corner northwards 
towards Patiala. It also includes 30 outlying villages scattered 
about Patiala territory. Its average length and breadth are 54 
and 50 miles; its greatest dimension measured along the diagonal 
from Rattakhera Lukman off the Ghagar to Rakasahra on the 
Jamna is 80 miles. It is bounded on the north by the Patiala State 
and the Ambala district, on the east by the river Jamna, which 
separates it from the Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut 
districts of the North-Western Provinces, on the south by the 
district of Dehli, and on the west by the Ilohtak district and 
the Native States of Jindh and Patiala. It is divided into three 
tahsilx, of which that of Panipat includes the southern, that 
of Karnal the central and north-eastern, and that of Kaithal 
the western and north-western portions of the district. 

2. Some leading statistics regarding the district and the 
several tahsils into which it is divided are given in Table No. 

I. on the opposite page. The district contains three towns 
of more than 10,000 souls as follows : — 

Panipat ... ... ... .*. 25,022 

Karnal 23,133 

Kaithal ... ... ... ... 14,754 

The administrative head-quarters are at Karnal, situated in the 
eastern edge of the district, 5 miles from the river, and upon the 
Grand Trunk Road 47 miles from Ambala and 73 from Dehli. 

Karnal stands 18th in order of area and 12th in order of popula- 
■ tion among the 31 districts of the Province, comprising 2‘4 per s 

cent, of the total area, 3'4 per cent, of the total population, and 
3 - 2 per cent, of the urban population of British territory. 

3. The latitude, longitude and height in feet above the sea pby.ioal conform*. 

* of the principal places t‘° n - 

in the district are shown 
in the margin. 

4. The district is 
everywhere flat, and lies 
about 780 feet abovethe 
• Approximate, sea, the height probab- 


- I 

l*own. 

N. Latitude. 

E, Latitude. 

Feet above 
eea- level. 

Karnal •• 

Panipat .. 

Kaithal .. 

29°t2' 

29°23' 

29 °48' 

77° 2* 
77° r 
7«°;6' 

809 

T64 

760* 
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2 CHAP. I. — THE DISTEICT. 

ly nowhere differing from this figure by more than some 30 feet. 
There is a very gradual fall from the north-east to the south-west. 
The distance of the water table from the surface is much affect- 
ed by the canal and the river. In their vicinity it is seldom 
greater than 15 feet, and often not more than two or three feet. 
In the south of Kaithal the depth is as much as 150 feet ; on the 
watershedof the Ghagar and Sarusti and also between the canal 
and Chautang the depth is from 25 to 35 feet. In the outlying 
villages near Patiala it is about 20 feet. There is no real clay, 
the soil varying from stiff loam to pure sand. The stiffest loam 
is found in the hollows and drainage lines, where the action of 
the water has washed out the sandy particles. It is sometimes 
known as dakar and is differentiated by the clods not crumb- 
ling in the hand. The sandiest soil is found in the riverain tract, 
chiefly in patches lying in the beds of old river channels, and 
in the Powadh tract to the north of the Ghagar, where sand 
hills blown up by the wind are not uncommon. Sandy land is 
called bhuda in the Khadir and tibbi in the Powadh. Inter- 
mediate soils are classed as rausllf and vary in quality between 
the two extremes. Another common division is into magra 
and dahr. The former is the higher land where rain does not 
lie and the soil is not excessively stiff ; the latter the depressions 
in which rice is grown, and where the soil is very hard. 

Tie Khadir. 5. The tract is divided into two parts by the great back- 

bone of Northern India, which separates the water system of 
the Indian Ocean from that of the Bay of Bengal. This water- 
shed runs north and south at a distance of from six to twelve 
miles from the river, and is almost imperceptible to the eye. It 
runs close under the city of Karnal and thence follows the 
line of the most eastern of the new canal Bajbahas (No. IV). 
To the east of, and generally within a mile or two of the water- 
shed, lies the bank which marks the western limit of the ex- 
cursion of the Jamna. All to the east of this bank is known 
as the Khadir, and is lowlying riverain tract, with light soil and 
water close to the surface, and largely in the hands of industrious 
cultivators. It is bounded to the east by the broad sandy bed 
in which the river runs ; and the Jamna has swept over the 
whole of it within comparatively recent times. The drop at 
the bank is often ten or twelve feet ; and the land immediately 
below the bank is usually somewhat lower than that at the river 
edge. The general slope southward is about one-and-a-half 
feet per mile. There is little heavy jangal except on the upper 
portions of the river where the banks are fringed with jhau ; 
but date-palms and mango groves abound, other trees are scat- 
tered about profusely, and the luxuriant cultivation and the 
frequent wells make the Khadir perhaps the prettiest part of 
the district. 

ThoBangar. 6 . To the south of Karnal the land lying to the west of 

the Khadir is called the Bangar. But it is divided into two 
parts by a well-marked drop which runs from near Karnal in 


Chapter I, A. 
Descriptive. 

OeKerai description. 
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the north-east to the south-west corner of the district, and 
is defined almost exactly by the Hansi road, which runs along 
its crest, and the old Rohtak branch canal which flows below it. 
This drop and the Khadir bank, already referred to, meet a 
little above the town of Karnal, and it is the triangular tract 
that lies between them that is more especially known as the 
Bangar proper, in contradistinction to the Nardak or high 
tract beyond the drop* It is watered by the Western Jamna 
Canal almost throughout its area. The soil, where not ren- 
dered barren by salts or swamp, is stiff and fertile, and it is 
in the hands of industrious agricultural castes. The general 
slope is about one-and-a-half feet per mile southwards, and 
one foot per mile westwards, the slope decreasing as you go 
south. Where the Bangar, Nardak, and Khadir meet near 
Karnal, the Nardak drop splits up into several steps which lead 
imperceptibly from the Nardak to the Khadir, so that the 
Nardak and the Khadir may be said to meet near Karnal. 
Mango groves are not uncommon, but other trees are thinly 
scattered about. As the neighbours say, land is so Bcarce 
and valuable that the very ridges between the fields are set 
up on edge ; and the Bangar tract is for the most part a sheet 
of cultivation, interspersed with great swamps and large barren 
plains covered with saline efflorescence. The Indri pargana, 
which lies to the north of Karnal, is divided into Khadir, 
Bangar, and Nardak. The Bangar is the tract between the 
canal and Chautang where well cultivation is largely practised 
and the soil is better than in the Nardak beyond the Chautang. 

7. To the west of the Chautang and of the drop, described 
in the last paragraph, lies the Nardak, another name for the 
Kurukshetra or battle-field of the Pandavas and Kauravas of 
the Mahabharata, which lay on this great plain. It consists of 
a high table-land which runs away with ever-increasing aridity 
towards the prairies of Hariana which are locally known as 
the Bagar. Its limits may be defined by a line drawn from 
Thanesar to Tik, thence to Safidon in Jindh, thence to Karnal, 
and from Karnal round again to Thanesar. To the west of the 
Nardak proper, but forming part of the same great table-land 
is the Kaithal Bangar, including some 90 villages of the Kaitbal 
and Ruthana parganas. The soil of the Kaithal Bangar is 
hstrally a strong loam, but it is lighter on the whole than that 
of the Nardak. But the tribal distinction is more important. 
The land-owners are mostly Jats in the Bangar and Rajputs 
in the Nardak, the larger areas of waste which the Rajput 
keep up are very rarely found in the Bangar, and notwith- 
standing its untractable soil and the fact that irrigation ia 
rarely possible two-thirds of the culturable area is under tillage. 
The Nardak proper is a high arid tract with water at great 

■* Bangar it locally need, with a purely relative meaning’, for higher and 
more arid land. Thua a village ia the Khadir will 0*11 a high-lying portion of it» 
area itl Bangar, 
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depths, having about £rd of its area cultivated and little 
irrigation. It is largely occupied by cattle grazing Rajputs, 
but there is an admixture of industrious Hors. In the north 
of the Nardak or the part of it which is included in the Indri 
and Pehowa parganas, Rors form the most important element 
in the population, and, partly on this account and partly because 
the water level is not there too deep to prevent hardworking 
husbandmen from usiug wells, cultivation is more largely 
extended than in the Karnal and Kaithal Nardak. The 
Nardak is conspicuously a grazing country consisting of high 
open plains covered with Jal, Jand, and Kair and affording 
excellent pasturage in years of good rainfall. Dhak is abun- 
dant in parts, especially in drainage lines. The large trees are 
almost entirely of the fig tribe. The uniformity of the grassy 
glades is broken by cultivation and by local hollows (Dabar) 
fringed with dhak and pipal, in which water epllects and 
produces a dense growth of coarse grasses. Only a feW estates 
in the south of the Nardak and Kaithal Bangar are at present 
irrigated from the Hansi branch of the western Jamna Canal, 
but the projected Sirsa Canal and Rajbaha No. I. from the 
main Canal will protect a large part of this tract from the 
droughts which have made its cultivation so insecure. 

8. The unhealthy 'country in the north of the Kaithal 
tahsil inundated by the capricious floods of the Sarusti, Umla, 
and Ghagar is known as the Naili. 

The Naili of the Umla and Ghagar is chiefly owned 
by Jats, and the Sarusti Naili by Rajputs. But though the 
former has a better agricultural population its natural advan- 
tages are less, and, owing to disease and over-assessment, the 
condition of the population has been a very miserable one. 
In the Umla villages, nearly the whole of the flooded land 
consists of hard dahr, in which coarse rice is the principal, and. 
often the only crop. The grazing is miserably poor. In the 
Ghagar Naili, the flooded land is partly dahr and partly stiff 
loam. Owing to the extreme uncertainty of the floods, culti- 
vation ia rough and intermittent, and the troublesome dab 
grass is very imperfectly cleared out. The floods of the 
Sarusti are most capricious, but not so utterly uncertain asi 
those of the other two streams. There are two recognized 
soils in the Sarusti villages, Daban and Kat.. Daban is flak 
lowlying land which yields rice followed by a poor crop of 
gram in a good year. The rice is very liable to be drowned. 
kat lies higher and consists of a stiff loam which in its natural 
state is covered with dhak and dab jangal mixed with scattered 
pipals. As a rule the kat does not yield autumn crops and 
the tillage for the Rabi is perforce rough, for the land can 
only be ploughed at all immediately after a heavy flood. If 
once the surface dries, nothing can be done with it. If the 
kat is well flooded at the close of the ? summer rains and the 
winter rains do not fail, it yields excellent crops of grata, 
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jauehana, and even wheat. .There is much more hat than 
dahan in the Sarusti villages, and two-thirds of the crops 
belong to the spring harvest. There is abundant coarse dab 
and panni. grazing, and in the worst season grass of a sort is 
to be got. 

9. A Small upland tract between the Sarusti valley 
and the Ghagar is called the Andarwar. The soil is similar Powadh. 
to that in the Bangar, but well-irrigation is largely practised. 

The uncultivated land is of the poorest quality and yields 
little grass. To the north of the Ghagar is the Powadh 
with a light loam soil and many wells. 

10. The Jamna meetsthe district at Chauganwa, and thence The Jamn*. 
forms its eastern boundary for 73 miles till it passes on to the 

Dehli district. Its bed varies from half-a-mile to a mile in 
width, of which the cold weather stream only occupies a few 
hundred’yards. The bed is, of course, sand throughout, and the 
subsiding floods leave sand batiks which change annually. 

The banks vary immensely in character. Where the river has 
at one time swept over the spot where the bank now stands 
the edge is low and sandy; where, on the other hand, the 
stream has gone round the piece of land which now forms the 
bank, the latter is perpendicular and often 20 to 30 feet high. 

In the southern portion of its course the banks are for the most 
part high and well-defined. Generally speaking, the shelving 
banks are cultivated ; 'they yield, however, a minimum of 
produce. .The higher banks are fringed with dense jhau jungle 
on the upper portion of the stream. But from Panipat down- 
wards they are cultivated up to the very edge ; and their fall 
often means ruin to individual land-owners. The J arnna is by 
no means so capricious in its course as are the Panjab rivers. 

The present tendency of. the river is very slightly to the east- 
wards ; and it has, within the last few years, changed its 
channel just below Karnal, so that eight villages formerly lying' 
to the east of it are now included in the Karnal district. Its 
present action is almost wholly for the had. Its floods deposit 
sand for the most part ; and the thin skin of loam that some- 
times covers it requires a long course of self-sown jhau before ■ 
it is worth cultivating. 

11. The Khadir, especially in the northern part, is much' ujJf“ or dr ““*** 
out up by old river channels (khala), and when the Jamna is in 

floods the water passes down these channels into the lower 
land and does much harm by flooding the fields. The largest 
of these channels runs almost directly under the Khadir bank, 
and' is known as the Bnrhi Nadi, or Gauda Nala. It receives 
the drainage of the Bangar east of the watershed, and often 
swamps the country round. The Pnrah is an old' bed of 
the Jamna which leaves the present river at Bindawali and 
flbws S.-W. passing through Kunjpura. Below Chhapra it 
lipns due S. and finally rejoins the Jamna. The Buddhakhera 
Canal-- escape meets the Puran-at Chhapra and the villages 
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Cha pter I; A. below the junction have deteriorated very mnch from oyerflobding. 

Descriptive. At the date of the battle of Panipat (1761 A. D.) the Puran 

Minor drain was the main bed of the Jarnna. In the Bangar the principal 

ne8. n0r DSS0 drainage is that running under the Nardak drop and occupied 
by the old canal, and, in its lower course, by the Rohtak 
branch. Minor local drainages intersect the area between this 
and the watershed, and empty into this main drainage ; but 
they are very broad and shallow, and are often only perceptible 
by their effect upon the cultivation. The Rakshi has its origin 
in the north of the Jagadhri Tahsil of Ambala. Before it 
reaches the border of Karnal, most of the water is diverted 
into the Chautang, and in Karnal the Itakshi is now a very 
insignificant stream whose bed has in many places almost 
entirely disappeared. The Nai Nadi which runs through Tiraori 
in the Indri pargana and which can be traced through the 
Nardak as far as Salwan in the S.-E. of Kaithal is probably 
the old bed of the Rakshi. But most of the water that reaches 
it is now derived from a channel which leaves the Chautang &t- 
Nilokheri and joins the old Rakshi at Narana. 

The Chautang.* 12. The Chautang is formed by the junctions of two 

sandy torrents which rise in or near the hills and unite at 
Balchhap&r in the Jagadhri tahsil of Ambala. After crossing the 
eastern part of the Ambala district it enters Karnal at JhinWar- 
heri. But higher up its water has been diverted into the 
Sarusti. On the other hand the Rakshi has been turned into the 
Chautang a few iniles beyond the Karnal border. Its course 
is south and south-west. At first it skirts the edge of the 
Bangar and Nardak, bat lower down it runs through the heart 
of the Nardak, and is finally taken np by the Hansi Canal which 
occupies its lower bed all the way to Hansi and Hissatv For 
the first few miles after it crosses the Karnal border, it flows m 
a broad and shallow sandy bed, but its channel soon assumes the 
canal-like appearance characteristic of hill streams which have 
dropped all their silt. The straightness of part of its bed and' 
the fact that in Karnal it has practically no catchment basin, 
and at firsts runs nearly along the crest of the watershed which 
divides the Bangar and Nardak, give some colour to the tradi- 
tion that it is an artificial channel and formed part of the old- 
imperial Canal system. In the Nardak its banks ;are generally 
fringed with dense jangal in which a leopard was shot in 1-871,. 
In Kaithal the course of the Chautang is often only marked by 
a slight depression on the surface of the country, but doubtless 
it was once an important stream, for Mr. Douie found near its 
banks in Thai an old well re-excavated, in which the water level- 
is now 150 feet, but the' old masonry cylinder only went dowtt; 
tp a depth of 50 or 60 feet. 

• stream is identified by St. Martin with the ancient Drishad vati, 
Mann makes the Knrokshetra He bottSdo the Sarnsti and Drishacfrafi Doah; 
while the MahaMiarata plaoes it between the two rivers. The Harriett -is Mr 
commonly identified with the Ghagar; and by ethers in -Indies 
Cunning-ham, With the itakshi. 
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13. The north-west portion of the district is traversed by the 
Ghagar and its tributaries, the chief of which are the Umia and 
the Sarusti. In the Ambala district the Umla has a wide sandy 
channel, and deposits fertilizing silt. By the time it reaches the 
Kaithal border it has dropped nearly the whole of its silt, and 
its waters find their way along various old channels and finally 
join the Ghagar near Bhagal. The Ghagar flows west and 
south-west near the northern border of the Kaithal tahsil to Rat- 
fakhera Lukman where it is joined by the Patiala Nadi. Below 
this point it flows south on or near the boundary of Kaithal, 
which it re-enters at Urlana. A mile or two lower down it 
leaves the district finally, and soon after is joined by the Phara 
branch of the Sarusti. At Bhagal, the Ghagar is very wide 
and deep, and rarely overflows its banks, but further west the 
channel is not quite so large, and in favorable years a consider- 
able number of villages is flooded. The inundations are utterly 
precarious. The Ghagar has two important tributaries in 
Kaithal, the Untsarwali and Patiala Nadis. The former has 
two branches, one running to Kuhram in Patiala, and the other 
to Arnauli in Kaithal, and thence through the north-east corner 
of the' Naili, till it joins the Ghagar at Dhandawata. The 
Patiala nadi takes its name from the fact that it passes close to 
the town of Patiala. Thence it flows south through the Powadh 
tract till it joins the Ghagar. A channel known- as the Puran, 
or old Ghagar, leaves the present stream at Dhandawata, and 
runs south-west to Gula, where it splits into two branches, one 
going west and the other south-west, and both ultimately re- 
joining the Ghagar. Its bed is much silted up, and it is difficult 
to believe that the Ghagar once flowed in it. But there is no 
doubt of the fact, for we know from history that Timur’s army 
in 1398 or 1399 crossed the Ghagar by the curious old stone 
biidge at Gula (Elliot’s Indian Historians, Yol. Ill, page 430). 
AILaccounts show that 50 years ago the Ghagar was much 
smaller and shallower, and therefore more easily controlled than 
it is now. A band was put up by the Sikhs every year at Tatiana, 
which must have done much to secure the proper flooding of the 
Villages depending on the Puran, which are now in a very 
depressed state. The work of deepening the first five miles of 
the Puran has now been carried out, and this will probably do 
a good deal to help the Ghagar Naili, a wretched tract which 
fluctuates between drought and drowning. There is a ferry over 
Ghagar at Tatiana, but boats are only required for a few months 
in 4he year. 

,14, The Sarusti, the most sacred river in Northern India 
after the Ganges, does not rise in the hills, but begins in a large 
depression in the north of the Mustafabad pargana of Jagadhri. 
For the first 20 miles of its course, it is utterly insignificant, its 
channel being frequently only marked by a shallow depression 
on the surface of the ground, and being often lost entirely. 
Like the Brahmans who trade on its sanctity, it lives on the 
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contributions of its neighbours. It is only after the Chantang joins ■- 
it at Bhaini that it acquires a continuous channel, and is worthy ; 
of being called a stream. The Choya, the Betan, and the Linda, i 
which are probably old channels of the Markanda, join, and the 
united stream, known as the Linda, falls into the Sarusti near the 
border of the Karnal district. A few miles lower down at 
Umai, the Markanda pours its waters into the Sarusti. The 
channel cannot contain the heavy Markanda floods, and in the ;■ 
rains the country to the east of Pehowa is converted into a ? 
great lake. At Pehowa the channel again becomes well defined, 
and thence it runs west and south-west to the border of Patiala. , 
Near Pehowa a large dam diverted the water into the Bidkiar- 
wala Khand, a channel originally dug by Bhai Lai Singh to feed 
the sacred Bidkiar tank at Kaithal. This embankment, which 
did much damage to the Lower Sarusti villages, was opened a few 
years ago. At Guldera a branch known as the Baha strikes off to ' 
the south-west, and its water is prevented from returning to the 
main channel by a strong earthen dam, or rather series of dams, 
erected at Mangna, and forced over the lands of the Naili * 
villages in the neighbourhood of Nawach. The old .bed of the ' 
Sarusti has become silted up at Guldera, and is 4 or 5 feet above 
that of the Baha, the size of which has increased of late years. 
The Baha now takes all the water in small floods. The result 
is that the seven or eight Baha villages seldom lose their spring ' 
harvest, but the people inhabiting them are rapidly dying out ! 
from the effects of over-flooding. The Lower Naili villages, on i 
the other hand, do not get their fair share of the water except 
in good years when every body has as much as, op more than, * 
they want. At Kakewar, a few miles lower down, an important 
channel takes off to the north-west and fills the, great jhil 
between Papsar and Kakheri. The overflowings of this marsh 
run down a shallow bed known as the Nai Nadi into another ; 
large jhil in the south of Bhuna. This in its turn spills in high - 
floods into the Phara, which will be noticed presently. The 
main channel continues to run westward and passes through the 
north of the great Rajput estate of Siwan, for the irrigation of 
which an important embankment knowri as the Polar Band, Is 
thrown across the bed of the stream. Near this band there are . 
remains of an old bridge, which Timur must have crossed on hfs ' 
march to Dehli. At Sair, a mile or two lower down, a branch • 
called the Phara breaks away to the north-west, and, after fol- ■» 
lowing a winding course for ten or twelve miles, leaves the tahsil f? 
at Kharak and soon afterwards falls into the Ghagar. The bed . 
of the Phara at its mouth is not large, .but, besides the water - [ 
taken direct from tier Sarusti j it receives the drainage of the y 
whole valley to the north of that river, and, before it quits the : f 
tahsil, it is a very deep and wide stream of the same character '? 
as the Ghagar itself. It has become much larger since last i 
settlement, Jand is now in. fact the main channel, and ip high ? 
floods is a violent torrent which it is very difficult to control. ,1 
Ten or eleven of the Naili villages depend on the Phara, and 3 
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its offset, the Baha, but their irrigation i® a hard problem, as it 
is difficult to prevent all the water from escaping uselessly into 
the Ghagar. Even in ordinary floods the Phara would draw off 
the whole of the Sarusti water, were it not for a small kacha 
dam called the “ Bawali” that is, “ mad,” thrown across its 
mouth. The maintenance of this embankment is of great 
importance for the irrigation of the estates, about ten in number, 
on the lower Sarusti, but it is often broken by the force of the 
floods. Below Sair the Sarusti proper has a very petty channel, 
and on the Patiala border its bed consists of a depression a foot 
or two below the surface of the country, and an insignificant 
embankment at Andhli, known as the Belak band, prevents any 
water from reaching the Patiala villages in ordinary years. 
The irrigation on the Sarusti is managed by a system of dams 
and cuts. Above Siwan there is .usually enough water to fill 
the cuts and flood the lands without blocking up the m ain 
stream. But below Siwan, almost every estate has its own little 
dam thrown across the channel to force water into the cuts. 
A good. deal could be done by local effort to improve the present 
wasteful system of irrigation ,and to check the disease conse- 
quent on water logging. 

15. The drainage of the central portion of the Karnal and 
Panipat tahsils finds its way into the Chautang. To the east of this 
the Country falls towards the Jamna and the old Western Jamna 
Canal and its minor branches, cutting the lines of drainage at right 
angles, caused extensive swamping. (See also in Appendix). 
Thus the old canal was fringed by an almost continuous series 
of jhils of large extent, many of which retained water throughout 
the year. They were not of sufficient importance to be 
dignified by the name of lakes, but were of quite suffici- 
ent size, very seriously to diminish the capabilities of the 
villages on whose lands they trenched. The land on the 
edges was extensively cultivated with rice, and, when the water 
neither rose so high as to drown the young plant, nor fell 
bo low as to leave it to dry up, heavy crops were obtained. 
The draining of these swamps has been undertaken in connection 
with the re-alignment of the old Canal and the ultimate result 
phould be a great improvement in the health of Canal villages. 
The Jhils formed by the .spill .water of the Sarusti have been 
noticed in the last paragraph. 

16. The Western Jamna Canal* enters this district from ti 
A mbala about 25 miles north-east of Karnal. It flows below 
the bank which separates the Khadir and Bangar, as far as 
Indri, where the new line enters the Bangar. The old Canal ran 


* The history of this canal ia given at length in the Provincial volmne of the 
(Jqzetieer series. Sse also Appendix to the present work. 
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through the Khadir to a point four miles below Karnal, where 
the Grand Trunk Road crosses it by an old Mughal (Badshahi) 
bridge, and the canal itself entered the Bangar. From this 
point it held a south-west course for some 18 miles till, near the 
village of Rer, the Hansi branch struck off westwards via Safi- 
don, and, occupying the bed of the lower Chantang, flowed on 
to Hansi and Hissar. From Rer the Dehli Branch ran south to 
Dehli. About ten miles below Rer, another branch struck off 
south-westwards towards Rohtak, and a few miles beyond this, 
just upon the confines of the district, a third branch went to 
Butana. The main line aB now remodelled runs through the 
Bangar from Indri to Munak crossing the Grand Trunk Road a 
few miles to the north-west of Karnal. It splits at Munak- into 
two branches, .the one running to Dehli and the other to Hansi 
and Hissar. The important Rohtak and Butana branches take 
off from the Hansi Branch. All of these branches are used for 
irrigation in the district, and channels from one or another 
of them penetrate to all parts of the tract described as the lower 
Bangar. It would appear that the canal was first taken to 
Hansi by Firoz Shah in 1355 a. d., and carried on to Hissar next 
year; and that he took sharb, or 10 per cent, on the yield of the 
irrigation as water rate. But it very quickly ceased to run 
as a canal ; for Timur, in 1398, must have crossed its channel 
between Panipat and Kaithal ; and his very minute itinerary 
makes no mention of it ; while Babar, 200 years later, express- 
ly stated that there were no canals west of the Jamna. In 
Akbar’s time Shahabuddin Ahmad Khan, Governor of Dehli, 
repaired it. In 1648 Shah Jahan again set it in order, and carried 
it on to Dehli for his Lai Kila. In 1 739 Nadir Shah found it 
in full flow ; but it must have ceased to run almost immediately 
after this, in the terrible times that followed his invasion ; and 
when we took the country in 1805 it had long silted up almost 
entirely. 


In 1815 its restoration was begun ; and the Dehli branch was 
opened in 1820, since which date its irrigation has steadily 
extended. An account of the growth of irrigation and of the 
attendant evils is given in the Appendix while the history of 
the canal as a whole is fully described in the Provincial volume 
of the Gazetteer. The effect of the old Western Jamna Canal 
for good and evil upon the tract which it traversed were great 
beyond description. While it brought prosperity to the people 
as a whole, and saved them from the horrors of famine which 
will presently be described, it, partly by its faulty alignment, 
but perhaps even more by placing within their reach water 
which they had not the wisdom or the knowledge to use sparing- 
ly, brought ruin to too many. The description given in the 
Appendix will show how terrible that ruin has been. In 
1867 it was decided to re-align the canal and its distributaries ; 
but for various reasons the scheme hung fire. An estimate for 
remodelling the canal amounting to 72 lakhs was sanctioned in 
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1874. This was increased to 97 lakhs in 1877 and 102 lakhs in 
1881. In 1885 a full supply was carried in the new main chan- 
nel, and by 1886 the head works and most of the works on the 
canal itself and its principal branches had been finished. The 
new distributaries and the drainage works are only now being 
completed. A large distributary (Rajbaha No. I) will be 
carried through the Karnal and the worst part of the Kaithal 
Nardak, affording protection to one of the most insecure partB 
of the district. The first suggestion that a branch of the 
Western Jamna Canal might be carried to the arid uplands of 
Kaithal was made by Major (afterwards Sir) Henry Lawrence 
in 1843, but the project for the construction of a canal from 
Indri to Sirsa has only recently been taken in hand. The esti- 
mate which amounts to 42 lakhs, was sanctioned in 1889. The 
canal will command an area of 1273 square miles, of which 410 
are in Karnal, 355 in Patiala, and 508 in Hissar. 21£ per cent, 
of the area commanded will be irrigated, and the annual addi- 
tion to the irrigated area in Karnal may be expected to exceed 
55,000 acres, nearly the whole of which will be in the Kaithal 
uplands. The Sirsa branch is primarily designed for the irriga- 
tion of autumn crops, but there will in ordinary years be suffici- 
ent water to prepare a considerable area for the rabi, and in years 
of heavy rainfall, when the demand during the winter months 
is slack on the present canal, the water, which would otherwise 
run to waste, will be readily taken in Kaithal and Hissar. The 
irrigation of rice crops from the Sirsa Branch will be for- 
bidden, and it is to be hoped that this prohibition will be rigor- 
ously enforced. It might be extended with advantage to the 
Nardak Rajbaha No. I from the Main Canal. 

17. The Choya branch of the Sirhind Canal has been 
carried through the Powadh, a tract already watered by wells, 
and where Canal irrigation is likely to do much more harm than 
good. 

18. The average rain-fall at Karnal is 31 inches, and at 
Panipat 26, and at Kaithal 17 inches. The fall rapidly decreases 
as we go southwards, and westwards. The Khadir receives the 
most plentiful and most frequent rain, many local showers follow- 
ing the course of the river. Table 
No. Ill shows in tenths of an inch the 
total rain-fall registered at each of 4be 
rain-gauge stations in the district for 
each year, from 1866-67 to 1888-89. The 
fall at head-quarters for the four pre- 
ceding years is shown in the margin. 

The distribution of the rain-fall throughout the year is shown in 
Tables Nos. IIIA and TUB, and in more detail in the figures 
inserted below ; while the average temperatures for each month 
from 1870 to 1873 are shown below in degrees Fahrenheit. 


Year. 

Tenths of an 

inch. 

1862-63 

362 

1863-64 

489 

1894-68 

261 

1668-96 

274 
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Chaj pter I, A. Average of the thermometer ( Fahrenheit ) for the year 1870-73, re- 
Descriptive. corded in the west verandah of the dispensary at Karfial. 


Bain-fall, temper- 
attire, and climate. 



i At Scnbise. 

At Noon. 

Month. 




\ f 


Maximum 

Minimum. 

Maximum 

Minimum. 

January 

54 

43 

72 

61 

February 

64 

60 

77 

65 

March 

71 

68 

63 

72 

April 

80 

6& 

99 

89 

May 

86 

70 

100 

81 

Juno 

SI 

78 

104 

89 

July 

85 

77 

102 

87 

August 

86 

62 

97 

91 

September 

84 

75 

96 

89 

October 

76 

63 

96 

77 

Norember 

61 

45 

73 

70 

December ... 

53 

41 

74 

63 


Bain-fall at Kamal in inches. 


y « iu . 

April, 

* 

4> 

1 

►S 

! 

September. 

October. 

u 

s 

a 

? 

o 

fc 

December. 

t 

a 

1 

£ 

1 

& 

^5 

§ 

a 

Total. 

sal 

fit 

^-3 

CS • -g ^ 

I H 

1862-63 

01 


0-7 

16-0 

3-8 

lli 

0-2 

0-1 


19 


1-0 

36-2 


1863-64 

0-8 


7-4 

23-8 

10-1 

2-6 

9-5 

02 

0-2 

03 

6-9 

0-2 

48-9 


1864-65 

0-9 

i-o 

0* 

5-4 

8-6 

2-4 



01 

0-7 

12 

4-6 

25-1 

22-8 

1865-66 

0-5 

0-4 

1-6 

4-7 

HO 

46 



1-6 

2 6 

0-4 


i 27-4 

27-3 

1866-67 

02' ... 

3 2 

6-9 

4-7 

0 2 

0-9 



0-3 

0-2 

0 6 

171 

16-9 

1867-68 

06 

0-9 

2-4 

7 9 13-1 

2-8 



0-8 

1-8 

1-9 

10 

38 0 

820 

1868-69 

0 7 

0-1 

11 

46 

01 

18 


... 


31 

1-1 

4-2 

16-3 

181 

1868-70 




6-9 

2-1 

5-7 

6-6 

... 



05 

8-2 

19-0 

13-9 

1870-71 

0-7 

0-6 

82 

5-1 

6-8 

50 


... 


i-i 

4-6 

... 

321 

26-0 

1871-72 

0-4 

1-9 

91 

101 

88 

1-4 

. . . 

... 

6-9 

4-5 

01 

0-9 

38-1 

286 

1872-73 

02 

0-6 

81 

12-7 

7-3 

2-1 

o-i 


0-9 

OA 

0 1 

0 9 

33 0 

SI -2 

1873-74 


3-6 

1-8 

207 

7-2 

61 

0-2 


0-5 

0-5 

04 

1-8 

42-3 

36-9 

1874-76 


11 

7-6 

187 

8-4 

71 



0-2 

03 

4-7 

... 

431 

35 ‘7 

1875.76 


2-4 

0-4 

79 

8-6 

141 





... 

2-0 

35-4 

271 

1876-77 

08 

1-2 

0-5 

9-2 

3-5 

1-8 

1-4 



27 

30 

11 

24-9 

33-3 

1877-78 

08 

3-0 

6-6 

2-7 

0-8 

0-8 

21 

6-4 

31 

1-3 

1-6 

09 

240 

212 

1878-79 

4-6 

2-0 

04 

2-8 

10-3 

1-8 



09 


0-9 

0-6 

24-3 

230 

1879-80 



3-2 

8-6 

8-4 

1-3 



0-3 

6-1 

1-8 


23-6 

22 8 

1880-81 


05 

10 6 

121 

0-7 

4-8 


o-i 

0-9 


0-3 

IV 

31-9 

81 -A 

1881-82 

0-3 

1-4 

83 

8-3 

7-0 

. T T ' 




2-7 

20 


25-0 

27-2 

1882-83 

1-7 

0-7 

26 

74 

3-1 

51 


... 


2-9 

01 

1-4 

25 0 

18-8 

1883-84 

0-1 

11 

3-0 

3-6 

o-q 

7-5 


6-7 

6-4 



0-5 

17-5 

15-7 

1884-85 


0-5 

5-7 

36 

15-6 

18-3 

i -4 


01 

3-4 

6-7 

0-4 

44-7 

34-7 

1886-86 

0-2 

2-2 

7‘5 

10-6 

9-6 

0-1 


... 

11 

2-1 

0-2 

11 

34 -A 

31 1 

1886-87 

0-4 

2-0 

71 

13-4 

4’4 

0-2 

06 


0'6 

0-7 


... 

29-3 

24-6 

1887-88 



0-8 

16-5 

14-7 

10-7 

10 

... 


0-6 

i-i 

0-3 

45-7 

42-3 

1888 89 

0-4 

i-i 

0-8 

13 2 

50 

11*4 

0-7 

6-s 


1-6 

1-8 


36-7 

36& 

M 

Average 

0-5 

ii 

3-8 

9'8| 

6 6 

4 6 

0-4 

0-1 

06 

1-3 

1-1 

1-0 

30-7 

26-7 
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19. Tables Nos. SI, XI A, SIB and XLIV give annual and 
monthly statistics of births and deaths for the district and for 
its towns during the last 13 years ; while the birth and death 
rates since 1868, so far as available, will be found in Chapter 
III, A. for the general population, and in Chapter VI under the 
heads of the sfevaral large towns of the district. Table No. XII 
shows the number of insane, blind, deaf -mates, and lepers as 
ascertained at the census of 1881 j while table No. XXX VIII 
shows the Working df the dispensaries since 1877. The Civil 
Surgeon (Dr. Cookson) thus discusses the disease and sanita- 
tion of the district : — * 


Chapter X, B. 

Geology, Vans* 
and Flora. 

Disease. 


“ Malarial fevers, dysentery, and enlargement of the Spleen ate 
the most prevalent diseases. Stone in the bladder is not uncommon. 
Opthalmia, syphilis, and itch are very common in the towns. Scurvy, 
leprosy, and elephantiasis are very rare ; guinea worm and tape 
worm occasional. In the winter months there is much pleurisy ; 
pneumonia and bronchitis are also prevalent at that season. As- 
thma iB very oornmoo, particularly among tradesmen, as the weavers 
and silver-smiths suffer much. The malarial fevers are the worst 
in those ports of the district where rice cultivation is carried on 
and where there are extensive marshes ; thus, the dwellers near the 
chain of swamps caused by the Western Jamna Canal, and the in- 
habitants of the tracts every year flooded by the Sarnsti, are the 
g&latfcst sufferers. Something has been done towards improving the 
large towns, and there is a pteceptible fall in the death-rate. In the 
reAt of the district, with the exception of a few dams for retaining 
drinking water for cattle, I have not seen any works of the improve- 
ment of their land done by the owners ; and those works, Which in 
civilised countries have been done by successive generations of oc- 
cupiers for the improvement in value and healthiness of their hold- 
ings, all remain to he done. Enlargement of the spleen is, when 
excessive, usually accompanied by sterility.” 

The dwellers in the over-flooded tracts have a misera- 
ble physique, and it is probably only due to their marriage 
customs, which favour the introduction of new blood, that they 
continue to exist. 


SECTION B.-GEOLOGY, FAUNA AND FLORA- 

20. Our knowledge of Indian geology is ae yet so general Geo , 

in its nature, and bo little has been done in the Pan jab in the g7 ’ 

way of detailed geological investigation, that it is impossible to 

di'achs* the local geology of separate districts. But a sketch of 

the geology of the Province as a whole haa been most kindly 

famished by Mr, Medlioott, Superintendent of the Geological 

Survey of India, and is published in eactento in the Provincial 

volume Of the Gaze the Or series, and also as a separate pamphlet, 

21. The only mineral products are Icankar and sal am- 
moniac j the former is plentifully found in most parts of the Miner * 1 products, 
district, generally in the nodular form, but occasionally com- 
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Chapter I, B. pacted into blocks. Sal ammoniac is made only in the Kaithal 
G-eoloirv - Fauna tahsil-, and the following account of its manufacture is taken; 
and Mora. for the most part from Mr. Baden-Powell’s Panjab Products. . 

Sal ammoniac. 22. Sal ammoniac or naushadar is, and has been for ages, •• 

manufactured by the kumhars or potters of the Kaithal tahsil. 
The villages in which the industry is carried on ire as follows 
Manas, Gumthala, Siyana Saiyidan, Barna, and Bindrana. 
About 2,300 maunds (84 tons) valued at Rs. 34,500 are pro--, 
duced annually. It is sold by the potters to the Mahajans, who*; 
export it to Bhiwani and Dehli, to Farrukhabad and Mirzapur 
in the N.-W. Provinces, and to Ferozepur and Amritsar in the : 
Panjab, and who also sell it after sublimation on an average at,- 
Rs. 15 per maund. >1 

The salt is procured by submitting refuse matter to subli-- 
mation in closed vessels, in the manner described below which r, 
is similar to the Egyptian method. The process is aB follows :— - 
From 15 to 20,000 bricks, made of the dirty clay or mire to be* 
found in certain ponds, are put .all round the outside oi each 4 
brick kiln, which is then heated. When the said bricks are - 
burnt, there exudes and adheres to them the substa,nce from^ 
which naushadar is made ; this matter is produced by . the heat,, 
of the kiln in the hot weather in three days,, in the cold weather , 
in six ; in the rains no naushadar is made. On the bricks pro- -f 
ducing this substance, which is of a grayish colour, and reBem-b 
bles the bark that grows on trees, they (the bricks) are removed 
from the kilns, and, when cool, this crust is removed with-, 
an iron scraper or other such instrument. The substance which •- 
is thus produced, is of two sorts ; the first kind, which is most . 
abundantly produced, and is inferior, is designated the mitt * ' • 
Pham of naushadar, and the yield per kiln containing 15 to 
20,000 bricks is about 20 or 30 maunds; it sells at 8 annas per 0 
maund ; the superior kind, which assumes the appearance of the 
bark of trees, is called papri and the yield of it per kiln con- , 
taining 15 to 20,000 bricks is not more than 1 or 2 maunds ; it ; 
is sold at the rate of Rs. 2 or 2} per maund. Tho Mahajans who i 
deal in naushadar buy both the sorts above described ; but each , 
sort requires special treatment to fit it for the market. The 
kham mitti is first passed through a sieve, and then dissolved J 
in water and allowed to crystallize. This solution is repeated 4 
four times to clear away all impurities. When this has been 
accomplished, the pure substance that remains is, boiled for P 
nine hours; by this time the liquid has evaporated, and the i f, 
resulting salt has the appearance of raw sugar. The paprt | 
is next taken and pounded finally, after which it is mixed with % 
the first preparation, and the whole is put into a large glass ^ 
vessel made expressly for the purpose. This vessel is globular, | 
or rather pear-shaped, and has a neck 2\ feet long and 9 inches 
round, which is closed at the mouth, or, more properly speaking, ' ■ 
has no mouth. p 
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The composition to be treated is inserted into this vessel 
by breaking a hole in the body of the vessel, just at the lower 
end of the neck. This hole is eventually closed by placing a 
piece of glass over it- The whole vessel (which jb • thin black 
coloured glass) is smeared over with seven successive coatings 
of clay. The whole ihthen placed in a large earthen pan filled 
with naushadar refuse to keep it firm ; the neck of the vessel is 
further enveloped in a glass cover and plastered with fourteen 
different coatings of clay to exclude all air, and the whole con- 
cern is then placed over a furnace kept lighted for three days 
and three nights, the cover being removed once every twelve 
hours in order to insert fresh naushadar in the form of raw 
sugar, to supply the place of what has been sublimed. After 
three days and three nights the vessel is taken off the furnace, 
and when cool, the neck of it is broken off, and the rest of the 
vessel becomes calcined. Ten or twelve sera, according to the 
size of the neck of the vessel containing the naushadar, are then 
obtained therefrom, of a snbstance which is designated phali. 
This phali is produced by the sublimation of the salt from the 
body of the vessel and its condensation in the hollow neck. 
There are two kinds of phali ; the superior kind is that pro- 
duced after the naushadar had been on the fire for only two 
days and two nights, in which case the neck is only partially 
filled with the substance, and the yield is but 5 or 6 seers, and 
sold at the rate of Rs. 16 per maund ; the inferior kind is where 
the naushadar had been on the fire three days and three nights, 
and the neck of the vessel is completely filled with phali when 
it yields 10 or 12 seers, and the salt is sold at Rs. 13 per maund. 
That portion of the sublimed naushadar which is formed in the 
mouth and not in the neck of the vessel, is distinctively called 
phul, and not phali ; it is used in the preparation of surma, 
and is esteemed of great value, selling at Rs. 40 per maund. 
Each furnace is : ordinarily of a size to heat at once seven of 
these large glass vessels containing naushadar. Naushadar 
is used medicinally, and as a freezing mixture with, nitre and 
water ; also, in the arts, in tinning and soldering metals and in 
the operation of forging the compound iron used for making 
gun barrels by native smiths. 

23. The dense jangals in the northern parts, and the 
presence of the canal with its attendant jhils towards the south, 
Make Karnal an unusually good sporting district. Throughout 
the jangals of the Kaithal high-lands and bordering On the 
Jindh territory, black buck, nilgai, and ehikara abohnd. The 
first, in fact, iB common throughout the district, frequenting 
the cultivated parts while, the crops are sufficiently young to 
tempt it there/ and retreating to the thickets during the 
interval of seed time and harvest. In Kaithal black buck 
are specially numerous and do infinite mischief. The 
nilgai and ehikara, on the other hand, are only found in 
the densest jangals, notably on the banks of the Chautang, never 
appearing in the lower and cultivated lauds. The hog-deer 
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Chapter I B. 


Oeoloi 


ology, 
and Hi 


Fauna 

Lora. 


is not infrequent in swampy parts and along the river ; and 


pigs abound wherever there are jhils for them to root in. 
Grey partridges swarm throughout the jangals, and, in smaller 


wad animals : »port. number, in the cultivation, though it is a peculiar fact that they 
are never found in any Khadir village the area of which is 
subject to inundation by the river. Black partridges are occa- 
sionally found on the banks of the canal and its distributing 
channels, but they would appear to be dying out here, as in all 
parts of the Panjab. Jerdon mentions a bag of 75 brace made 
by one gun near Karaal ; nowadays, one seldom flushes more 
than 9 or 10 in a day’s Bhooting. They are still numerous, 
however, on the banks of the Ghagar. Hares are general hut 
not numerous ; they seem to affect the kair jangal by prefe- 
rence, and are most frequent on the slope from the Ear dak to 
the lower Bangar. Peafowl abound alike in the cultivated and 
in the jangal villages, and the blue rock pigeon is everywhere 
.extremely common. The small sand grouse is found on the 
upland fallows. Bush quail are scattered sparsely over the 
district, and rain quail abound in the bcujra fields after the crop 
has been cut: the large grey quail comes, as usual, with the 
ripening wheat, but the vast area under wheat crops, due to .the 
.presence of canal irrigation, diminishes their apparent numbers. 
But it is in waterfowl that the district stands conspicuous. As 
soon as the rice crops appear above the water, every jhil is 
crowded with geese and ducks, whose constant quacking, the 
villagers say, at first renders sleep next to impossible, and the 
fowl very seriously diminish the outturn of rice. The sealing- 
wax bill, pintail, mallard, pinkhead, shoveller, teal, and goose 
teal are the common ducks. The grey goose is to be found in 
hundreds on the larger marshes, and the blaak .barred goose 
is to be seen on the river. Full and jack snipe abound in the 
old rice fields, and 4 or 5 painted snipe are shot yearly ; while 
pelicans, ibises, cranes of many kinds, herons, bitterns, and 
many sorts of waders cover jhils, the saras and kunj being 
particularly numerous. 


The excellency of the shooting lies in its diversity; yon may 
shoot deer at dawn, partridge and hare in the early morning, duck 
and snipe daring the hotter hours, and pick up a peacock on his 
waytorpostfor the night as evening calls you home. Perhaps such 
enormous bags are not to.be made here as in some other districts. 
But you can hardly go anywhere without finding game moderately 
plentiful at your tentidoor, and often in great variety. 

In old times lions and tigers were not uncommon in the 
tract. The Nardak was a favourite spot for the old Emperors to 
hunt lions in ; and as late as 1 827, Mr. Archer says that lions were 
sometimes seen within 20 miles of Karaal ; while tigers were 
exceedingly numerous in its immediate vioinity, one having 
carried off a fakir at the Imperial bridge where the Grand 
Trunk Road, crosses the old canal, only a few days before 'bis 
arrival. 'He describes Karaal as “situated in a large. plain ;bat 
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recently recovered from the tigers,” and Thornton, writing in 
1834; says that “a few years ago the jangals were infested by 
lions, which are now rarely met with except further to the 
west,” and gives several authorities in support of his statement. 
At present leopards are only occasionally found in the jkau 
jangals along the river, or in Nardak scrub. Wolves are com- 
mon all over the tract, especially in the Nardak, where goats 
and sheep abound. Rewards for their destruction on the ave- 
rage amount of Rs. 450 have been paid for the last 15 years, 
rising as high as Rs. 1,270 in one year. The reward is Rs. 5 
per head. Jackals abound, and do an immensity of damage to 
the crops, especially to maize, which can hardly be grown in 
some parts, as the jackals "don’t leave even the bones.” Wild 
pigs are common, chiefly on the river edge and along the Nardak 
drainages, and they too do great harm to the crops. The means 
adopted to protect the crops from wild animals are detailed under 
the head of agriculture in Chapter IV. But of all animals the 
common red monkeys which swarm all along the canal are the 
most destructive, doing almost as much mischief in the houses 
as in the fields; and there is no way of keeping off these 
sacred pests. 

The swamps which abound in the canal tract swarm with 
grey geese, duck, snipe, and waders of all sorts in the cold 
season. Chirimars or bird-catchers from the east fix long low 
nets across the swamps at night, and, frightening the ducks 
into them, net immense numbers which they sell at Ambala and 
SJhnla. 

24. Crocodiles, all of the blunt nose or true crocodile genus, 
abound in the river and along the canal and its attendant swamps. 

’ They frequently seize and kill young cattle; butno really authenti- 
cated case of their having attacked a man seems to be discoverable, 
though in most villages they tell you that this has actually hap- 
pened in some other village. The poisonous snakes are the 
karait, which is very common indeed, the cobra fnaja tripnditms) 
and the Russell’s viper, which are less so, and the echis carinata, 
which is not often seen. 

25. Fish abound in the Jamna, in the swamps along the 
canal in most of the village ponds. They are caught by Jhinwars 
and by a few Meos, and are largely eaten by the Musalmans of 
the cities, and by lower castes in the villages. 

26. The table on the next page includes the commoner of 
.the. trees and shrubs, and such herbs as call for notice. 'This 
is taken from Mr. Ibbetson, who says : — 

“ For the botanical names I have followed Brandis. But as 
synonyms, tobth botanical and vernacular, are numerous, I give the 
references opposite each tree to the places where full information 
■will be found. B. refers to Brandis’ Forett Flora , S. to Stewart’s 
Fanjab Plants, and PP. to Baden-Powell’s Panjab Products. I men- 
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Chapter I, B. t ; on below tlie principal uses to which the villagers of the tract put 
Geology, Fauna eac *‘ tl ' ee ! bat many other uses are mentioned by the authorities 
and Flora. 1 quote. I omit officinal uses, which are simply innumerable.” 

Trees and shrubs, . . _ 


No. 

Vernacular name 

Botanical name. 

References. 

1 

Ak 

Calotropis procera 

B 33! S 144. 

2 

Amb 

Mangifera Indica 

B 125 P P 964, 1187, 1968 S 
45. 

B 363. 

3 

Ami 

Clerodondron pblomoides 

4 

Bakain 

Alelia azedarach 

B 68 P P 1165. 1970 S 33. 

6 

Bar 

Ficus bongalensis 

B 412 P P I486, 1930 S 213. 

6 

Dhab 

B utea f rondosa 

B 142 P P 938, 1209, 1587, 
1674, 1767, 1790 S 59. 

7 

Farash 

Tamarix Articnlata 

B 22 P P 11 2S, 2081, S 92. 

8 

G alar 

Ficus glomerata 

B 422 P P 1487, 1929 S 212. 

9 

Hingo 

Balanites roxbnrghii ... 

B 59 P P 1810 S 44. 

10 

Hina 

Capparis sepiaria 

B 15 S 16. 

11 

Jal 

Salvadora oleoides 

B 316 P P 2061 S 175. 

12 

Jaman & Jamoa, 

Eugenia operculata and 
jambolana 

B 233 f P P 2075 S 94. 

13 

Jand 

Prosopis spicigera . . 

B 169 P P 922, 1248, 1580, 
1723, 2010 S 74. 

14 

Jawaaa 

Alhagi manrornm 

B 144 P P 1202 S 57. 

15 

J ban 

Tamarix diuica 

B 21 P P 1126, 1127, 2080 S 
91. 

B 83 F P 1178, 2103, S 43. 

16 

Jhar 

Zizvphna nummularis... 

17 

Kaindn 

DioBpyros montana 

B 296 S 137. 

IS 

Kair 

Capparis apby 11a 

B 14 P P 978, 1120, 1865f 8 
15. 

P P 1373 S 161. 

39 

20 

Kandai (Chipat), 
Kanclai (Khari) 

Solannm xanthooarpmn, 


or Safcyauasi 

Argemone mexicana ... 

P P 1090 S 9. 

21 

Khajur 

Phoenix sylvostris 

B 554 P P 950 1796, 1797, 
1993, S 243 ff. 

22 

Kikar 

Acacia arabica . . 

B 180 P P 1241, 1567, 1717, 
1811 S 50. 

23 

Nagphan 

Opimcia dillenii 

B 245 P P p 194, S 101. 

24 

Nim 

Mejia lndica 

B 67 P P 1166, 1839 8 22. 

25 

Nimbar 

Acacia leucophlcea 

B 184 P P 1819, 8 53. 

26 

Piazi 

Asphodel us fistulosns ... 

8 234 P P 1520. 

27 

Pilkhan , . 

Ficus infectoria 

B 414 8 214. 

28 

Pipal 

Ficus religiosa 

B 415 P P 1485 S 213. 

29 

30 

Rus . . 

Satrawal 

Ecliinops (?) 


31 

Sonjna 

Moringa pterygosperma, 

B 129 P P 1173, 1584, 1643 8 
19. 

B 149 P P 1219, 1905 8 65. 

32 

Sbisliam 

Dalbergia sissoo 

33 

Simbhalu 

Vitex negundo 

B 369 P P 1387, 2096 8 166. 

34 

Thohai 

Euphorbia royleana and 
neriifolia 

B 438 f. P P 1473, 1597, 1923 
S 194 f. 

35 

Tut 

Morns alba 

B 407 P P 972 1488 8 217 T. 


27. The clhaJe is the commonest and one of the most generally 
useful trees in the tract. It grows gregariously in all low-lying 
stiff soil and drainage lines, and is fonnd in great belts of dense 
scrub all over the Nardak high-lands. The soft lough wood 
stands water well, and is used for well curbs and the latfthorn 
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wheels of Persian wheels, and also for bullock yokes. The Cha pter I, B. 

scoop for lifting water is made of thin slices of it sewn Geology, Fauna 

together with leather, and similar slices are used for the and Flora. 

hoops of sieves and the like. Fire used at religious ceremonies ^he dhak. 

is always made of this wood. The leaves are used as plates 

and drinking cups at big dinners; small purchases from the 

shop are wrapped up in them, and buffaloes eat them. The 

flowers boiled in water yield an inferior dye for clothes, and when 

dried and powdered form the kesu or red powder used at the Holi 

festival. Cattle also eat them, and they improve the milk. The 

roots are sometimes dug up, beaten, soaked in water, beaten again, 

split up, beaten a third time, washed, and the resulting fibre used 

for the rope of a Persian wheel and other purposes. But the rope 

so obtained is very inferior. The fibre is used to coat the rope in 

a charas well. The resin which exudes from the dhak is called 

kino (vern. kani). It is collected by a caste called Hc.ri who come 

from the east; and a man following this occupation is called 

ihak-pachu. They pay a small sum for liberty to collect the gum 

and gash (pachna) the trees in rows at distances of a span. 

Next day the resin which has exuded is scraped off into a small 
vessel. When dry it is beaten with sticks into small pieces, and 
winnowed to separate it from the bark and refuse. Its pro- 
perties are elaborately described by Mr. Baden-Powell. Here it 
is used chiefly to clear indigo and as a tonic, and never for tan- 
ning. The gnm is collected from the tree when the thickness of a 
man’s thigh, or about four to five years old, and a good tree will 
yield two seers, and again a smaller quantity six or seven years 
later; but the yield varies greatly. A rainy season favours its 
production, and the best time of year is the cold weather. 

28. The kikar is the next most useful tree. It grows gre- Other trees, 
gariously all over the tract, save in the lightest soils. It is said to 
flourish in soil impregnated with sulphates; but plantations of it 
were tried on the canal in such soil, and failed almost entirely. 

It grows chiefly in Khadir lands, whether Kliadir of a hill 
stream or of the Jumna. The hard, strong, close wood is used 
largely for agricultural implements and especially for all bear- 
ings, rollers, linings of presses, ploughshares, and the like, 
which undergo much wear and tear. It makes very fine 
charcoal. The bark is used largely for tanning, and to control 
the fermentation in distilling, and the seed pods are greedily 
eaten by cattle and goats. 

The Jchajur, or the wild date-palm, is abundant all over the 
Khadir. Its soft stems are hollowed out for water channels. 

The leaves are used for hand fans ( hijna ) and mate. They are 
also stripped off their stems, split up into strips, and beaten with 
sticks till the fibre is soft when ropes are made of it, chiefly for 
the Persian wheel. The process, however, is very laborious, and 
the rope exceedingly inferior. The fruit, which is poor, is eaten 
by the villagers. Nospirits are distilled from it since the canton- 
ment was moved from Karnal, 
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Other trees. 

The pipal, pilkhan, gular, and bar, are solitary figs, chiefly 
valued for their splendid shade. One or other is often to bo ; 
found outside the gate of the village. The gular wood stands 
water especially well, and is used for well curbs, as is, though 
less frequently, that of the pipal. The pipal leaves, too, are 
very fine fodder ; but are only used in famines, as the tree is ; 
sacred. The pipal and bar are very common in the valley of • 
the Sarusti. 

The shishnm, tut, and nim are not very common except 
where sown. The first gives the best wood grown in these parts , 
for all purposes which require strength and toughness. The 
fruit of the tut, or wild mulberry, is earen by the children, and 
the twigs are used as withies for basket-work of all sorts, and , 
for the lining of unbricked wells. f 

The amb or mango is the favourite tree for groves, and • 
mo?t villages in Panipat and in all parts of the Karnal tahsil ; 
except the Nardak have several. The fruit is exceedingly 
poor, and not sold as a rule. The leaves are used for charms, 
the wood for bowls for kneading dough, and for any purposes 
in which durability or strength is not required. 

The jamoa is always used for the outer rows of groves, 
growing straight and tall and close together, and shielding the 
trees inside. It must be distinguished from the jaman or Euge- 
ria jambos. The wood is used for building purposes and for 
bedsteads; and the fruit, which is inferior, is eaten by the 
villagers. 

The kaindu is common except in the Khadir. The wood is 
very tough and hard, and is used for prongs and teeth of 
agricultural implements. It is a small tree, but a favourite with 
the people because its close foliage furnishes excellent shade. 

The “sovjna” or horse-raddish tree yields long green buds 
which form a favourite pickle, and the tree is always ruthlessly 
lopped, as only the young shoots bear fruit. 

The bakain or Persian lilac, with its delicious scent, is often 
found by the well. Its wood is used for ox-yokes. 

At Karnal itself there are, probably, the finest fruit gar- ’ 
dens in Northern India, dating back from the times of the old 
cantonment while the mangoes of the canal and other gardens i 
surpass even those of Saharanpur. The old canal, too, has a 
very fine selection of trees, many of them rare, on its banks. 


The farash is found throughout the district chiefly in the 
Khadir. Its wood is used for building purposes, and when young, 
for charcoal. The galls (main) are used for dyeing. 


Chapter I; B. 
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29. The jal and hair grow gregariously all over the higher 
and poorer parts of the tract, except in very light soils. The 
fruit of the former is called pilu. The buds of the latter are 
called tint, and are eaten boiled; the ripe fruit is known as 
pinju. Both fruits ripen in Jeth, and form a real resource for 
the poorer classes in famine years. The hair is especially valu- 
able in droughts as it fruits a second time in autumn in dry 
seasons. The wood of the hair is greasy, and the churn-staff is 
therefore always made of it. 

The jh au, grows in the low sandy flats all along the river 
edge. The simbhalu is common in all the lighter soils of tlio 
tract. Both are used for basket-work, and for lining unbricked 
wells. 

The j and makes good charcoal ; and the unripe pods are 
called sangar, and eaten boiled or fried. The tree is often 
Sacred to the inferior deities. In the Nardak it is partly 
replaced by the nimbar. Wherever the jaud is abundant in the 
Nardak one may bo sure that the soil is good. 

Th ejhar flourishes everywhere except in the Rhadir. The 
ripe fruit is eaten in Jeth. The bushes are cut in Katik and 
Jeth and piled in a heap (hint) to dry. They are then beaten 
with sticks, and the broken leaves form pa la, a very valuable 
milk producing fodder. The leafless thorny bushes (tear or chap) 
are used for hedges. 

The hins and the hingo are common, especially the former. 
It is a noticeable feature of the Ghagar jangals. The ent 
bushes make splendid hedges, the thorns of the hins being 
especially formidable. The hingo makes good fuel. 


Chapter I, B. 

Geo’ogy, Faunri 
and Flora. 

Shrubs. 


The afni and satrawal are chiefly remarkable for the de- 
licious and powerful perfume of their flowers, which scents the 
air for many yards round. The former is used for charcoal, 
and pipe stems are made of the branches. 

The thohar or euphorbia, and the nagphan or prickly pear, 
are used for live hedges in the Rhadir, where thorny bushes 
are scarce. 

The ah grows everywhere, and is used in curing tobacco. 
Its root is officinal. 

, i 

Among herbs the piazi is chiefly remarkable as the mark of 
bad sandy soil. It grows in cultivation only, chiefly in the Kha- 
dir. Thejavasa, rus, and the two kandai grow among the crops in 
the light flooded soil along the river edge, and do them an im- 
mensity of harm. Their presence is a proof that the soil was too 
wet at sowing for the yield to be good. Traces of larntor the 
tajji plant are to be found in the Kaithal tahsil. 
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Chapter I, B. 

Geology, Fauna 
and Flora. 

Grasses. 


30. 'Hie principal jangal grasses of the tract arc given 
below omitting tlie many species that grow on fallow only ; — 


No. 

Vernacular name. 

Botanical name. 

Reference. 

i 

Anjan 

Andropogo iwarancusa ... 

S 253, P P 889, 1535. 

2 

Baru 

Sorghum halepense 

P P 8SO, S 262. 

3 

Dab 

Poa cynosuroides 

P P 1540, 1782. S 254. N 




W P ii, 278. 

4 

Dila 

Cy perns tnberosus 

P P 880, S 264 

5 

Ilubli or Dubra 

Cynodou dactylon 

P P 875, 1783 S 253. N 




W P ii. 203. 

6 

Gandhi 

Andropogon sp. ? 

P P 877. 

7 

Gathil 



8 

! Kuri 

Eragrostis Bp. ? 

S 253. 

9 

Lanp. 



JO 

Munj 

Saccharum rnunja 

P P 1878, 1802. S 261 

11 

Muthpura 



12 | 

Palwa 

Andropogon annnlatiim 

P P 879. S 248. 

13 

Panrii ... 

Audropogon muricatum 

P P 1534, 1803. S 248. N 




W P ii, 308. 

14 

Rns. 



15 

Sanwak ... 1 

Panicnm colon um 

P P 836, 876. S 258. 

1« 

Sara la .. ! 

Heteropogon confortum 

S 255. 

17 j 

Sarkara . . . i 

Saccharum epontaueum 

P P 880. S 261 


The dab is the lair a or sacred grass of the Hindus. It is 
a coarse grass generally found in company with the dh'ak, and 
is chiefly used for ropes. It is cut in Katik, dried, beaten, 
soaked in water for a few days in the hot, or a month in the 
cold, weather, and the fibre washed and dried. The process 
requires litte labour, and the ropes never rot. They are not 
strong, however. They are used for the ropos of the Persian 
wheel, where they will last three months or more, for string- 
ing bedsteads, and for general purposes. Buffaloes eat the 
young grass, and the old grass is sometimes used for thatching. 

Pan ni is a tall coarse grass growing in lowlying moist places 
and in flooded land. It is very abundant, and is the principal 
thatching grass of the country. Its roots form the sweet smel- 
ling khas used for tattis. The culm or seed stem is called her an 
or sink, and is used for making brushes, and for religious pur- 
poses. Buffaloes eat the young grass. 


The sarlcara or sarkanda (tiger grass) is found on the canal 
aud in the Khadir. The thick strong culms are called collect- 
ively bind, and are used for making chairs, boxes, and screens, 
and the leaves for thatching. Mr. Baden-Powell would seem 
to have confused this grass with the one next following. 

Munj is very like sarlcara in general habit and appearance, 
but is much thinner in the stem, and is found only in the Khadir. 
Ihe top of the culm is called tilu, the sheathing petiole innnj, 
and the two together majori. Munj is used for making string 
and rope, and is stronger than dab. It is also used for matting 
Ihe tilu, which is peculiarly flue, elastic aud polished, is used 
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for making winnowing fans ( chhaj ), coverings to protect roof Chapter I, B. 
ridges, carts, &c., from the rain ( sirkhi ), clothes boxes, and the Geology^ Fauna 
like. This grass must be distinguished from the hill munj of and Flora, 
the Panjab, which is Andropogon involutum, and is here called r , 

■»7 7 uraBscs* 

bhabar. 

The following are the best fodder grasses in order of merit: — 

Anjan, dubh, jtalica, sarala, and gathil. All these are cut and 
stacked as hay. Sanwak, when young, is useful ; but falls off as 
it gets older. The seeds of sanwak and the roots of the dila or 
sedge are eaten on fast days. 
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CHAPTER II. 


HISTOEY. ; 

SECTION A.— PHYSICAL. 

Chanter II A 31. The question whether the Jamna ever, as thought by 

— . ’ " some geologists as well as archaeologists, formed a part of the : 

Physical western water system, is too large to touch upon; but if the 

History. Jamna ever did run into the Indian Ocean, the two large and • 

Changes in the very remarkable bights in the Bangar on which the cities of 
coarse of the Jamna. Karnal and Panipat stand, and which cut right through and ~. 

extend to the west of the water-shed, almost certainly mark ; 
two intermediate steps in its change to its present course ; and * 
the old course must have run along the foot of the Nardak step, *. 
where the old main canal ran. But changes in this stream ' 
have been, during historical time, confined within the limits of 
its present Khadir. That it did once flow below the towns of 
Karnal and Panipat, in the bed immediately under the Khadir ? 
bank now occupied by the Burlii Nadi, is beyond a doubt. And 
it is also certain that it did not at once wholly abandon that 
bed ; but that a branch of some importance continued to flow f 
in the old channel till comparatively recent times. In 1398 a.d., 
Timur encamped on the banks of the river of Panipat on his « 
way from Pauipat to the Jamna; and the Ain Akbari, written - 
about 1590 a.d., states that “ the stream of Sanjnauli (a village \ 
in the Khadir) runs under the town of Karnal.” There is a 1 
universal tradition that the Burhi Nadi used to flow regularly ‘ 
in flood times within a comparatively recent period ; and within i 
the memory of man the floods have passed from the river above 
Dhansauli and run down the old bed as far as Dehli, the last ' 
occasion being in 1804 a.d. But the strongest evidence is * 
afforded by the map, which clearly shows that in some parts of 
its course the river or its branch suddenly changed its course, f 
while in others it gradually retreated. On this part of the ; 
Jamna, the villages on the river edge divide alluvion thrown ’ 
up in front of them by straight lines drawn from the end of > 
their old boundaries bo meet the main stream. The result is ■ 
that, as the general tendency of the stream is to shift east- 
wards, the boundaries of villages which have had a gradually 
receding river frontage for any considerable period, run out to .3 
the east in long parallel lines. This formation is well marked 
on the present river frontage ; and it is impossible to look at a S 
map showing the village boundaries of the Karnal, Panipat, 
Sunpat, and Dehli Khadirs, without being convinced that exactly 
the same process has taken place in some places and not in } 
others along the course of the Burhi Nadi or Ganda Nala, the 
dry channel of which still runs under the Khadir bank. There ; 


i 
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are three well-defined blocks of land which are clearly marked 
off from the rest of the Khadir by the superior stiffness of their 
soil, and by their sharply-defined river bank. They are : (a) 
the block including Baraganw, ( b ) that including Ata, Dahra, 
Rakasahra and Ganaur, and (c) that including Barsat, Pundri, 
Babail, and Korar. Now, these blocks consist of villages with 
more or less circular boundaries, while the villages to the west 
of them show marks of alluvial accretion ; and there is little 
doubt that these former villages were at no very distant period 
on the east bank of the Jamna. This conclusion is borne out 
by local tradition, which tells us that Ganaur and Barsat, with 
all the villages about them, formerly lay to the east of the 
river. Mr. Ibbetson writes as follows : — 


Chapter II, A. 

Physical 

History. 

Changes in the 
course of the Jamna. 


“ My personal knowledge of the soil of every village in the 
Khadir, and of the innumerable old channels still to be traced, has 
convinced me that these two areas ( b and e) have wholly escaped 
the river action which in comparatively recent times has gone on 
throughout the remainder of the Khadir, and that here, and here 
alone, the main river has changed its course suddenly and not 
gradually. It follows, of course, that the change in that course may 
have taken place after, and not before, the date of origin of these 
villages.” 

As regards the date of the change, almost the only data 
we have are the number of generations for which the various 
Khadir villages are said to have been inhabited. The Panipat 
tradition is that the river left the city walls in the times of 
Buali Kalandar, or about 1300 a. d. The villages over which 
the river appears to have passed comparatively recently show 
from 10 to 15 generations in their genealogical trees ; those 
which the river appears to have gone round, from 20 to 30. 

Of course, even supposing the genealogical tree to be absolutely 
correct, it by no means follows that all the generations have 
followed since the foundation of the village, for the community 
traces back its descent to its common ancestor ; and it is always 
possible, and, in villages settled as offshoots from a neighbour- 
ing parent village, almost certain, that the family as it stood at 
some stage of its descent from him, and not the ancestor alone, 
emigrated to the new village. Much information on the riverain 
changes of the Panjab is to he extracted from the first few 
pages of Mr. Medlieott’s sketch of Panjab Geology, published 
in the Provincial volume of this Gazetteer. 

32. The existence of numberless abandoned wells through- Tho Chanting and 
out the Nardak jangals affords certain proof that the tract was Nai Nadi, 
once far less arid than it is now ; for extensive irrigation with 
v?ater at 70 to 90 feet from the surface is impossible, at any rate 
to Rajputs. The whole countryside says that the Chautang was 
dug oat and straightened by some former Emperor, and used in 
old days to flow continuously as a canal; and that when the 
stream became intermittent, the water-level sank and the wells 
were abandoned. The names of the builders of many of the 
wells are known ; and it would appear that the change dates 
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Physical 

History. 


The Chautang 
Nai Nadi. 


Famines. 


from not so very many years back.* It is noticeable that Nadir 
Shah, in January 1739, crossed “alarge river” at Tiraori on the 
Nai Nadi; and the people say that one of the old Emperors 
and built a dam and turned part of the Chautang water into the Nai. 
The whole matter is intimately connected with the interesting 
question of where Firoz Shah’s canal really did run. 

33. This will be the most convenient place to give such in- 
formation as is available with regard to the earlier famines in 
these parts. In 1783 a.d., or 1840 S., there was a terrible famine 
known as the chalisa in which grain rose to 4 seers the rupee, 
and the horrors of which have been handed down by traditiop 
to the present generation. No efforts were made to relieve the 
distress, and even rich men died in numbers. In 1803 a.d. or 
1860 S., there was a total failure of crops, and great distress, 
but little mortality. In 1812 a.d., or 1869 S., grain rose to 10 
seers per rupee ; but great efforts were made to encourage 
private enterprise and transport, and the mortality was not 
great. In 1824-25 a.d., or 1881 S., there was a terrible famine. 
In the former year the crops withered up ; in the latter none 
were sown. No grass sprang up, the cattle died, agricultural 
operations were suspended, the people fled, and not one-fifth 
of the revenue was collected, and in many villages pone was 
even demanded. The export of grain to the south, where the 
distress was even more severe than in the tract itself, helped to 
raise prices. But there would not appear to have been any 
very great mortality. 

In 1838 a.d., or 1890 S., the whole country was overwhelm- 
ed by the most terrible famine which village tradition can recall, 
forming the epoch from which old men fix the dates of events* 
In many villages no land was even ploughed up for the autumn 
crop ; in but few was any seed sown ; in none was a crop reaped. 
What little grass sprang up was eaten by locusts. The cattle, 
died ;+ grain rose to 8 seers per rupee, and the people followed 
their cattle ; while crowds of emigrants from the high-lands to 
the west poured into the district to help the residents to starve. 
The spring rains were abundant, and where cultivation wa 3 
possible, an ample yield combined with famine prices more than 
covered the money loss of the preceding season; but men and 
cattle alike were wanting to take full advantage of the oppor- 
tunity. And when the rains of 1834 again failed, the district 
simply broke down. Large remissions and suspensions of de- 
mand were made, large balances accrued on the remainder, the 
jails were once more filled with defaulters, and villages were 
again deserted in every direction. On this occasion it was pro- 

# See also para. 12. 

bladl L ™°V a - yS vT" As ear ‘y 118 the ond of April there was not » 

with fh! t0 b ! A aen fo f and th ® Surrounding plains were covered 

“ roa9es of the « attle which had died from starvation. On the canal 

pt for theT’ W0re *° Id “ f0dder t0 411096 wh0 could afford 
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posed to prohibit the export of grain to the west ; but Govern- 
ment sternly refused to allow of “ any tampering with the grain 
market as highly objectionable in principle, and likely to lead 
to disastrous results. 

In 1837 a.d., or 1894 S., the failure of the rains again 
caused the greatest distress. In the district itself there was 
nothing more than a severe drought, in itself a sufficiently 
depressing circumstance. But further south the calamity 
assumed the proportions of a great famine, so that in some 
places the people were “ driven to move bodily to find food 
elsewhere ; ” and the demand for grain thus created drove up 
prices in Panipat to famine rates. Wheat was again at 8 to 
10 seers per rupee. In 1841 a.d., a terrible epidemic of fever 
ravaged the whole of the Dehli territory, the mortality being 
So great that “ in many places the crops died for want of 
persons to look after them,” while the Government revenue 
showed a deficit of Us. 2,37,000; and in 1843 another of a 
similar character, but even more terrible, devastated the coun- 
try. In 1842 the rains failed, but the calamity assumed the 
proportions of a drought rather than of a famine. In 1851 
a drought began, which continued to 1852, almost causing a 
famine ; and the effects upon the crops were “ infinitely disas- 
trous.” In 1858 a.d. , or 1917 S., the rain-fall was scanty ; in 

1859 it consisted of “only three or four heavy showers in 

1860 it was less than 6 inches at Karnal. Within two months 
the price of wheat rose from 23 to 9 seers per rupee, the large 
export of grain across the Jamna greatly enhancing the 
demand. Relief works were set on foot, and from January to 
September 1861, the weak and sickly were fed at an expense 
to which the famine fund alone contributed Rs. 41,500. In 
August of the same year, 22,237 souls received relief in this 
manner. Cholera broke out in the camps, and the mortality 
was considerable among both men and cattle. In the Nardak 
two-thirds of the collections were suspended ; and between 
1860 and 1863 balances of Rs. 43,000 accrued, of which more 
than Rs. 27,000 had eventually to be remitted. 

In 1869 a.d. or 1925 S., a famine again occurred, which 
was not so general, nor in the lower parts of the district so 
severe as that of 1860. But in the Nardak and the Kaithal 
tahsil the failure of crops was more complete, and the distress 
greater ; and the terrible mortality among the cattle left far 
more lasting effects upon the prosperity of the people. In 
1868 both crops entirely failed, and in 1869 no rain fell till 
August, and the autumn harvest was accordingly scanty, while 
the spring harvest again entirely failed. Relief works of a very 
extensive nature were again opened, and alms distributed as 
before. From first to last Rs. 1,71,643 were spent, and 19,90,700* 
souls fed, the daily average of helpless persons receiving gratuit- 
ous relief in April 1862 being Rs. 12,120, in addition to Rs. 1,814 
on relief works. Cattle to the number of 65,000 died, and 
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Chap ter I I, A. « saved the Chamars and Chuhras from starvation.” Of the 
Physical Nardak in particular, the Deputy Commissioner wrote : — 
History. “ Hundreds of people are in a state of semi-starvation, never 

Famines. getting enough to eat from one day to another. Not a leaf is to be 
seen on the trees that have, while they lasted, made a wretched 
substitute for fodder for the cattle. Skeletons of cattle in all direc- 
tions, empty huts, and lean countenances of the people remaining 
in villages, indicate a state of poverty fully justifying the relief 
proposed.” 

The Government, in its review of the famine, stated that 
it was more severe in Karnal than in any other district of the 
Panjab. The suspensions for the district, including the high 
tract of Kaithal, were Rs. 46,647, Rs. 19,400 out of a demand 
of Rs. 24,000 being suspended in the Nardak of the Karnal 
tahsil alone in 1869. Nearly 20,000 cattle died in the Nardak 
alone, and the people have never recovered from the effect 
of this terrible blow, directed as it was at their most certain 
source of sustenance. 

During the progress of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement opera- 
tions a drought, in some respects more destructive, because 
more prolonged than any of its predecessors, afflicted the 
Nardak. From 1875 to 1877 the people had not a single good 
crop. Poor-houses were opened, and relief works set on foot } 
but mortality was small, and in fact famine pitch was hardly 
reached. But the grass famine was terribly complete ; and the 
cattle again suffered fearfully. Large remissions and suspensions 
were again sanctioned, but the strain on the resources of the 
peoplo was very severe. 

The spring harvest of 1888 was a very poor one. The 
summer and winter rains of 1883-84 were failed, and ip 
the drier tracts there were no crops. The grass faihin'e 
was intense, and the cattle had to be driven off to ; tHs 
hills, whence many never returned. The loss of plough bullocks 
was very large. The policy of giving large suspensions wasi 
adopted and has been continued ever since in the , dri§r 
tracts and the equally insecure country, whose crops depend on 
the floods of the Sarusti and Ghagar, whenever the necessity 
has arisen. It must be remembered that when the highlands 
are enjoying a bumper harvest, the Naili is very likely to be 
drowned. In the Kaithal tahsil alone, excluding Peliowa, 
Rs. 38,774 were suspended in 1883-84, Rs. 18,462 in 1884-85, 
Rs. 40,819 in 1885-86, and Rs. 15,473 in 1887-88. Advantage 
has been taken of every good season to reduce the balances, 
and in the autumn of 1888 only about Rs. 3,000 remained un- 
collected. It is not too much to say that the success or failure 
of the new settlement depends on the continuance of this policy 
in all tracts outside the influence of the river and the canal. 

It is curious to note the regularity with which drought or 
famine years recur, as shown in the following series of years — 
1783, 1803, 1812, 1824, 1833, 1842, 1851, 1859, 1869, 1877, 
1883. 
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SECTION B.— POLITICAL. 

34. The great plain of which the district forms a part, 
lying, as it does, at the very door of Hindustan, has from the 
time of the Mahabharata to the establishment of English rule 
been the battle-field of India. But Karnal is so near to the 
capital of Dehli, that whenever and for so long as the empire 
which centred in that city existed as more than a name, its 
political fortunes were practically identical with those of Dehli 
itself. Thus all that will be attempted here is to relate so much 
of its political history as is distinct from that of the Imperial 
city, and to notice briefly the historical events which took place 
within the tract itself. The tribal history of the tract is given 
in Chapter III. 

35. Considering the close connection of the tract with the 
legendary history of India, the objects of antiquarian interest 
existing in it are few in number. Among the most curious of them 
is the old shrine of Sita Mai, at the village of that name in the 
Nardak. It is built in the ordinary form of a Hindu temple, 
of which Mr. Fergusson gives many examples in his hand-book 
of Indian Architecture. It is of brick ; but the curious feature 
is the elaborate ornamentation which covers the whole shrine, 
the pattern of which is formed by deep lines in the individual 
bricks which seem to have been made before the bricks were 
burnt, so that the forms they were to take must have been 
separately fixed for each brick. A large part of the shrine was 
pulled down and thrown into the tank by some iconoclast Emperor : 
and though the bricks have been got out and the shrine rebuilt 
with them yet they have been put together without any 
regard to the original pattern. The broken finial, part of 
which has been recovered, is of a curious shape if it was 
Originally made for a Hindu temple, as it is more suggestive of 
Buddhist f symbolism. The shrine is said to mark the spot 
where the earth swallowed up Sita in answer to her appeal for 
a proof of her purity. The shrine of Kalandar Sahib at Panipat 
possesses two slabs of touchstone of very unusual size. It was 
built by Khizi Khan and Shadi Khan, sons of the Emperor 
Ala-ud-din Ghori. Panipat possesses several buildings dating 
from parly Afghan times; and the Kabul Bagh mosque built by 
Babar will be mentioned below. 

■ Minars which mark the course of the old Trunk Road are 
still standing at intervals of about two miles. And the ruins 
of the hostelries (sarais) at Tiraori, Gharannda, and Sim- 
bhalka are still in existence, that at Gharannda being a very fine 
and striking specimen of early Mughal architecture. It was 
built by Khan Firoz in the reign of Shah Jahan about 1632 
a. d. The contrast between the huge brick gates which 
were then necessary for the protection of travellers, and the 
slight structures which now suffice for the same purpose, speaks 
volumes as to the state of the country at the respective periods. 
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The old bridge at G-ula has already been referred to. It 
is of stone, apparently the spoils of some Hindu temple. An 
elaborately carved slab found in the bed of the Puran immedi* 
ately below the bridge is now in the Lahore Museum. Ther 
is another ancient bridge across the Sarusti at Polarmazra near 
Siwan, but only some of the piers remain. 

36. Karnal is included in the BrahmarsMdesa, or land of 
divine sages, the sacred river Sarusti being at Thanesar, only 29 
miles north of Karnal, and the Drishadvati, if that iB the 
Chautang, cutting the district excluding the Kaithal tahsil into 
two nearly equal parts. All the north-western portion, coiuprisr 
ing most of what is called the Nardak, is included in the Kurilk- 
shetra or field of the great battle described in the Mahabharata' 
and caused by the refusal of the Kauravas to give up the five pats^ 
of which Panipat was one. In fact Nardak is properly but another^ 
name for the Kurukshetra, though it is wrongfully but conveni- 
ently extended, by local custom, to a certain conterminous area to 
which it does not properly apply. The word is said to mean" ruthtl 
less (Sanskrit NirdayaJca merciless) ; and the story goes that tho, 
Kauravas and Panda vas, being relations, sought for a place to . 
fight where the inhabitants should be specially hard-heartedj 
and chose this spot because there they found a man cuttirijf? 
off his son’s head with which to dam his water-course. A tank 
in Ratauli in the S. of Kaithal is pointed out as the place where 3 
this incident occurred. But Huen Tsang says that the Nard^t; 
was known as the Happy Land when he visited it, and this Wouldl 
seem to point to dukh or pain, as the second factor in the world. 
The limits of the Nardak and the antiquities of the tract art : 
elaborately discussed by General Cunningham in his Archtbdlogica/l- 
Survey Reports, IJ, 212 to 226, and XIV, 86 to 106 , and Anciehl 
Geography, 329 to 336.* | 

The southern boundary of the Kurukshetra is the .Nai ^ 
Nadi, which cuts off the western corner of the Karnal pargana, 
and re-appears in the south-west corner, where, at the village of I 
Sink, or south-west comer of the Kurukshetra, Tarku Jakhsh is. . 
said to be situated ; and all that lies beyond this line is included 
under the general term arab or non-Nardak, or is called dher, < 
meaning vast. The Nardak itself is also called ran or battle*}} 
field, and the term ran Tcalar is locally applied to any barren 
soil, as they say that such soil marks the spots Where the sparks 
from the weapons of the combatants fell. The scenes of many - 
of the incidents narrated in the Mahabharata are still pointed 
out by the people, and the whole area is full of tiraths or holy * 

tanks. It was at the village of Bastali ( Vias Asthal) that the 
- ■ - ,% 

* On this subject Mr. Ibbetson, remarks:—' "With all duo deference to u S 
distinguished an authority, I cannot help thinking that General Cunningham raise* f 
seme unnecessary difficulties. Huen Tsang* s words may surely be taken to nteab 
that the radius, and not the circumference, of the Happy Land was 200 li.' And ’ 
Mann surely states that the Kurukshetra is not included in the Brahmavarta. 

I think General Cunningham’s reading of the text would exolude some of the " 
holy places which he himself includes in the Nardak." 
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qage Viasa lived who wrote the Mahabharata ; and there that the 
Ganges flowed underground into his well to save him the 
trouble of going to the river to bathe, bringing with it his lota 
and loin cloth, which he had left in the river, to convince him 
that the water was really Ganges-water. The well is still there 
to shame the sceptic. It was at Gondar that Gotama Itishi 
caused the spots in the moon, and gave Indra his 1,000 eyes. It 
was in the Parasir tank at Bahlolpur that the warrior Duryodhana 
hid, till Krishna’s jeers brought him unwillingly out to fight, 
aud at the Phalgu tank in Pharal that the Kauravas and 
Pandavas celebrated the funeral ceremonies ( graddha ) of the 
warriors who had fallen in the war. The local legends are far 
too numerous and lengthy to give here ; they have been collect- 
ed into a little book called Kurukshetra Darpan, compiled in 
1854 by Munshi Kale Rai, Extra Assistant Settlement Officer 
of Thanesar, and printed at the Koh-i-nur Press, Lahore. 

37. Some account must, however, be given of two famous 
old sites, Amin and Pehowa. The former is a large village in the 
north of the Iudri pargana. The following notice of it is extract- 
ed from Cunningham’s Ancient Geography of India, p. 337 : — 

“ Rive miles to the S. S.-E. of Thanesar there is a large and 
lofty mound called “ Amin, ” which is said by the Brahmans 
to he a contraction of “ Abhimanyu Khera,” or the mound of 
Abhimanyu, the son of Arjun. The place is also named “ Cliakra- 
bbyu,” or the “ Arrayed Army,” because the Pandavas here assem- 
bled their troops before their last battle with the Kauravas. Here 
Abhimanyu was killed by Tayadratha, who was himself killed the 
next day by Arjun. Here Aditi is said to have seated herself in 
ascetic abstraction to obtain a son, and here accordingly she gave 
birth to Suryya, or the Sun. The mound is about 2,000 feet in 
length from north to south, and 800 feet in breadth, with a height of 
from 25 to 30 feet. On the top there is a small village called Amin, 
inhabited by Gaur Brahmans, with a temple to Aditi and a “ Suryya 
Kund ,r on the east, and a temple to the Suryya on the west. The 
“ Suryya Kund ’’ is said to represent the spot where the Sun was 
born and accordingly all women who wish for male children pay 
their devotions at the temple of Aditi on Sunday, and afterwards 
bathe in the “ Suraj Kund.” 

Pehowa or Pehewa is thus described in the Ancient Geography 
of India (p. 336) : — 

“ The old town of Pehowa is situated on the south bank of 
the Sarusti, 14 miles to the west of Thanesar. The place derives 

its name from the famous Prithu Chakravarti The story 

of the cure of Raja Vena’s leprosy by bathing in the Sarusti is told 
in the Vishnu Parana. On his death his son Prithu performed the 
UsUal praddha or funeral ceremonies, and for 1 2 days after the cre- 
mation he sat on the banks of the Sarusti offering water to all 
comers. The place was, therefore, named Prithudaka or Prithu’s 
pool, from Sanskrit udaka water ; and the city which he afterwards 
built on the spot was called by the same name.” 

In Vol. XIV of the Archeeological 8urvey Reports a full account 
is given of the numerous holy places at Pehowa. The inscrip- 
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tion described in the same volume is now in the Lahore Museum: > 
There is no doubt Pehowa is a place of great antiquity. In 
modern times the last Sikh ruler of Kaithal, who built a beauti- * 
ful house for himself near the town, did, his best to increase * 
its religious importance. The story of Raja Prithu’s connec- ? 
tion with Pehowa is no doubt a somewhat late Brahmanic 
legend. Any one who visits the place in the rains, when thef 
Sarusti is in flood, will understand why it was called Prithu- ■ 
daka. (S. 'prithu, wide’, and udaka, water). 

Buddhist period. 38. The number of Indo-Scythian coins which are found 

at Polar on the Sarusti, 10 miles north of Kaithal, would seem to [ 
show that these parts were, about the Christian Era, included in ; 
the Indo-Scythian Empire ; and Safidon, on the border of the, 
district, is still pointed out as the site of the great slaughter of \ 
snakes (or Scythians with a snake totem ) mentioned in the • 
Mahabharata. About 400 A. D. the Chinese pilgrim Fa Hi an, { 
and again in 635, his successor Huen Tsang, traversed the < 
district. At the time of the latter’s visit it was included in the \ 
kingdom of Thanesar. The curious form in which the legend 
of the Mahabharata is given by the traveller is most interesting/ j 
\ It is not improbable that the Gominda monastery described by 1 
• him, and identified by General Cunningham with the village of 5 
Gunana, is now represented by the monastery of Sita Mai,; ' 
which is only four miles from Gunana. ■ 
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89. In 1011 A.t>. Mahmud Ghaznavi sacked Thanesar, i 
only 20 miles from Kama], but made peace with the Dehli Raja 1- 
and returned without coming further south. In 1017 a.d. he 
plundered Mathra. In 1039 a.d. his son, Sultan Masaud, «’ 
annexed this part of the country, leaving a governor at Sunpat 3 
to administer it in his name ; but it was re-conquered by the- 
Hindus four years later. In 1191 a.d. Muhammad Bin Sann j, 
Ghori was wounded and his army utterly routed by Rai Pitora ,, 
at Narana, seven miles from Karnal and three from Tiraori. 
This village is situated in the Nardak, on the Nai Nadi. Next '■ 
year the Sultan returned, found Rai Pitora encamped on the 
same spot, defeated and killed him in the battle which' t 
ensued, and conquered Dehli. This battle finally substitute*®;;; 
Muhammadan for Hindu rule throughout the Dehli territory*;;' 
Kutbuddin Aibek being left at Dehli as the representative of the % 
Ghori monarch, and being made independent by Ghiasuddin f 
Ghori in 1205 a.d. under the title of Sultan. t , 


History under the 
Pathan dynasty. 


,40. On the death of Kutbuddin in 1210 a.d., his Indian, & 
possessions were divided into four provinces, Dehli and it% | 
environs falling to the share of Sultan Shamsuddin Altamash. .! 
The province of Lahore was given to Tajuddin Yeldoz ; and in ;■ 
1215 the two fell out about their common boundary, and in a; i 
battle, again fought at the same village of Narana, Tajnddin > 
was killed. In 1390 a.d. Prince Humayun, afterwards Sultan r 
Alauddin Sikandar Shah, who was in command of the, army of 
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his father Sultan Nasiruddin Muhammad Bin Firoz, pitched his 
camp at Panipat and plundered the environs of Dehli, which 
was in the possession of the rebel Abu Bakr Tughlak. The 
latter marched out and defeated him at Pasina, a small Khadir 
village some seven miles south of Panipat, built on the deserted 
site of a very large village which is still said by the people to 
have been destroyed in a great battle. There were 4,000 
cavalry engaged on one side alone on this occasion. In the 
early years of Mahmud Shah’s reign (1394 to T 396 a.d.) the 
pretender, Nasiruddin Nasrat Shah held the fiefs (iktu) of Sam- 
bhal, Panipat, Jhajjar, and Itohtak, the Emperor being almost 
confined to the capital. In 1397 Mulla Ikbal Klian, one of 
Mahmud’s Generals, and Governor of the Fort of Siri, drove 
Nasiruddin by treachery from his head-qnarters at Pirozabad ; 
aud the latter took refuge with Tatar Klian who had been 
frirne Minister to Ghiasuddiu Tuglilak, II. Ikbal Khan then 
Seized upon Mahmud’s person, and practically ruled in his name. 

Meauwhile Tatar Khan had encamped at Panipat, and Ikhal 
Khan marched against him ; whereupon Tatar Khan leaving 
his haggage and materials of war at Panipat, reached Dehli by 
forced marches and laid siege to it. Ikbal Khau then invested 
Panipat and took it in three days, upon hearing which Tatar 
Khan raised the siege of Dehli and fled to Gujrafc. 

41. When Timur Shah invaded India, he inarched IuTa, ‘ otl of Timor, 
through the district on his way to Dehli. His route is very 
fully described in his autobiography, and also in the Zuiav 
Nama : and it is easy to trace it throughout, except between 
Munak (Akalgarli) aud Asandli. It is almost certain that he 
crossed the Sarusti and Gliagar by bridges at Polar Mazra and 
Gala.* From Kaithal he marched through Asandli to Tuglilak - 
pur, which was said to be inhabited by fireworshippers. 

The name Taghlakpur seems to be forgotten. Price identifies 
the place with Safidon. But it is almost certainly Salwan ; 
the words “ the people of this place who also called Salun,” 
being probably a misreading for “which is aDo called Salwan.” 

From Salwan he marched, the front of his army extending 
for more than 20 miles, to Panipat, which he reached on 3rd 
December 1798 A. d. The people had deserted the town in W< u 'T p 
obedience to orders from Dehli; but he found there 10,000 
heavy maunds, equals to 160,000 standard maunds, of wheat 
which he seized. Next day he marched six kos and encamped 
on the banka of “the river of Panipat, .which was on the road.” 

This can have been no other than a branch of the Janina, 
then flowing under the town in the channel of the Burhi Nadi 
or old Stream. He then marched via Kanhi Gazin to Palla on 
the Jamna in the Dehli tahsil, while a detachment harried the 
country round and brought in supplies. Seven days later lie 


* Tho place at which the bridge on the Ghagar wai Bit na ted is variously 
called Kutila and Kabila in Elliot’s Indian Historians, but these, no doubt, are 
mistakes of the scribes for Gula. —J.M.D. 
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defeated Sultan Mahmud at Dehli. Ferishta says that Timur ! 
returned by Panipat ; but this seems to be a mistake for Bagpat. Jj 

42. In the anarchy that followed the departure of the’ 
invader, and in the subsequent struggle between the Saiyids i 
and the Lodis, Karnal was entirely separated from Dehli, and * 
belonged, first to the ruler of Samana, and eventually to the r * 
Lodi rulers of the Panjab. During the reign of Bahlol Lodiy f 
his son Prince Nizam Khan, afterwards Sikandar Lodi, seized-’ ‘j 
Panipat and held it as jagir without permission. He made it’ 1 
his head-quarters, and his force there included 1,500 cavalry.’ " 
Karnal and Panipat were on the high road from Sirhind and a 
F irozpur to Dehli ; and from the time of Timur to that of Akbar, 
or for 150 years, armies were constantly passing through ■ 
the tract, and battles, more or less important, being fought in it. 

43. In 1525 a.d. Alauddin Alim Khan was sent by Baban 
with a Mughal army against his nephew Sultan Ibrahim Lodi, : 
and was joined at Indri by Mian Suliman, a Pirzada of Panipat.' : 
with additional forces. Being defeated near Dehli, he retreatedj ■; 
to Panipat, where he tricked his friend Suliman out of three ori ' 
four lakhs and went on his way. He shortly afterwards rejoined 
Babar ; and next year the Mughal army marched on Dehli, 
Leaving Ambala, Babar marched via Shahabad to the Jamh% \ 
near Halahar in tahsil Pipli, and thence followed the 
river bank to Karnal. There he heard that Alauddin, whom he 
had sent on towards Dehli, had been defeated by Ibrahim, and; 1 
that the latter had advanced to Ganaur. Mounting his horse afe * 
Gharaunda sarai, Babar led his army to Panipat, which he 
selected for the battle-field, as the town would cover one of hia: 
flanks. He arrayed his army about two kos to the east of the, 
city, and with his right flank resting on the walls. Ibrahim Lodi' 
took up a position at the same distance to the south-west of the, 1 
city, and for a week nothing more than skirmishes occurred. At 
length, on 2 1st April 1526 a.d., Ibrahim Lodi’s forces advanced 
to the attack, were utterly routed, and were pursued by Babar’*. ‘ 
army to Dehli, while the conqueror remained encamped for a.; ' 
■week to the west of Panipat. He considered the spot a fortu- 1 
nate one, treated the people well, and made Sultan Muhammad/i; 
Angluli, who had assisted him with troops, Governor of Panipat. ■% 

In this battle Ibrahim Lodi was slain, and his tomb lies* ; 
between the tahsil and the city of Panipat. The District Gem-E * 
mifctee about the year 1366 erected a tomb or plain platform' 
over it, with a short Urdu -inscription in order to rescue the site* ‘ 
from oblivion, (see Chapter VI. S. v., Panipat). It was one ’ 
of Sher Shah’s dying regrets that he had never fulfilled his!' * 
intention of erecting a tomb to the fallen monarch. In this ■ 
battle, too, was killed, while fighting in Babar’s army, Sanghar, 1 • 
the founder of the Phulkian family of Patiala, and Vikrama- - , 
ditya, the last of the Tomara dynasty of Gwalior. The battls 
is fully described by several authorities, Ferishta’s descriptions 
differing materially from that of B%bar himself. After, the batthP 
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Babar built a garden with a mosque and tank on the spot ; and 
some years later, when Humayun defeated Salem Shah some four 
miles north of Panipat he added a masonry platform and called 
it Chabutra Fatteh Mubarik. These buildings and the garden still 
exist under the name of Kabul or Kabil Bagh.* The budding- 
bears an inscription containing the words “ Binai Babi ul Awwal 
934 Hij.” In 1529 the Mandhar Rajputs of the Nardak rebelled 
under their chief Mohan, and defeated the royal troops. Babar 
then burnt the rebel villages. Later on, during the struggle 
which led to the expulsion of Humayun, Fatteh Khan Jat, 
Governor of the Panjab, rebelled and laid the eotmtry waste- 
us far south as Panipat. 

44. When Humayun died at Dehli, the young Akbar, who 
was then in the Panjab, marched at once under the guardian- 
ship of Bahrain Shah to meet the Afghan army under the great 
Hindu General Himu, who was advancing from Dehli. Passing 
through Thanesar, he arrayed his army 10 miles north of Kar- 
nal, and then marched to Panipat two kos to the west of which 
city Himu was encamped. After a week’s skirmishing, Akbar 
sent a detachment round the city to take Himu in the rear, and 
advanced to the attack. The result was the death of Himu and 
the total rout of the Afghans. Next day Akbar marched to 
Dehli, which he entered without opposition. The battle took 
place on 20th November 1555 (5th November 1556 ?) and is 
fully described by the Emperor Jahangir and by Ferishta. 

45. Daring the early years of the Mughal dynastyt the 
empire was so firmly established at Dehli that the district can 
hardly be said to have possessed a separate history. In 1573 
Ibrahim Huseu Mirza, Governor of Baroda, rebelled and plun- 
dered Panipat, Kama), and the surrounding country. And 
again- in 1606, Prince Khusro revolted and passed up this 
Hftff from Dehli, plundering and pillaging as he went. When 
he reached Panipat he was joined by Abdur Rahim ; and 
Dilawar Ali Khan, who was at Panipat with an imperial force- 
retreated before them to Lahore. Jahangir himself shortly 
followed in pursuit, and moralised upon the success which 
Panipat had always brought to his family. He then ordered 
the Friday devotion to be always held in mosque of Kabul 
Bagh which Babar had built ; and this custom was continued 
till the Mahrattas occupied the mosque in the last battle of 
P&nipttti For more than two centuries the country enjoyed 


- • Some Bay that Babar said the spot was “ Kabil Bagh," fit for a garden t 
others, that he planned the garden on the pattern customary in Kabul. Babar 
bad ■ wife bailed Kabuli Begem ; and Sir E. Cole brooks says her name may 
possibly be derived from the name of a species of myrobalan (J.S.A-8. xiii, 279). 

fit is generally said that this dynasty, really Turks, were called Mughals, 
beoauae to the Indian ovary foreigner waa a Mughal, just as every Indian is still 
*' Moor to the British private. It is a carious fact tils* native officials are 
commonly called Turks by the villagers of these parts. If Monshis, perhaps 
ali Hindus, are in the village rest-house, one villager will tell another — “Turk 
fsy shojxjl mi* baitht hub ha is,"— "There are Turks is the rest boos*.’’ 
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peace uiuler the Mughals, the Western Jamna Canal was colt-', 
structed, the Delili-Thanesar Hoad was put in repairs, sarui* 
were erected at every stage, and a minor and well made at' 
every kos for the use of travellers. The minors (brick pillar#/ 
24 feet high) and wells still exist ; but the sura is of Simblialka,, 
G-haraunda, and Tiraori are in ruins, while that of Karnab h#a{ 
disappeared. . . , 


Territorial divisions 46. In the Ain Akhari we have the first record of the) 
under the Mughals. administrative divisions of the district. From very early times : 

Panipat formed a separate fief or “ikta,” which probably includ- 
ed the Karnal pargana ; and in fact Karnal is never mentioned 
in the early histories, and apparently was a place of little? 
importance till towards the close of the Pathan dynasty. Ini 
Akbar’s time the whole district was included in Suba Delilf, - 
and the greater part of it in Sarlrar Delili, of the seven Dastiifp 
comprised, in which dasturs Panipat was one, with 10 par-' 
ganas as follows: — Panipat, Karnal, Safidon, Kutantk-; 

Chhaprauli, Tanda, Bhawan, Ganaur, Jliinjliana, Kandla, ana 
Gangir Khera. But the Dastur of Goliana in Sarkar Hissab-i 
may have included, and parguna Sunpat in Dastuf Debit? 
pargana Thanesar in the Dastiir of that name and in ; 
Sarkar Sirhind, and the Dastur of Indri in Sarkar Saharan.- ) 
pur, almost certainly did include some part of the district. 
JParguna Habri was also in Sarkar Sirhind. A new pargana, • 
Azimabad, containing 42 villages, taken from Indri, Karnal, J, 
and Thanesar, was subsequently formed with its head-quarters. . 
at Azimalmd-Tiraori. In the fourth year of Farrukhsir, thal t 
monarch is said to have separated the pargana about Sijpr J ; 
bhalka from Panipat as a royal demesne- for his, own private 
expenses. It was not then known as Simbhalkaj. aird whew 
we took the country that uame was only applied to, a,, fen* 
villages held by a jagirdar living at Simblialka. But there f 
was a largo pargana of Jaurasi in which Simhhalka. was inclu* i 
ded and which was also the head-quarters of a tJiAppa ; and, as 1 ' 
this Jaurasi is. divided into Jaurasi ; sarf Ichas and JaOrasi hhalsd i 
and as the Panipat pargana is said to have consisted of 16* 
thappas, it is almost certain that what Farrukhsir did was tf£j. 
separate one chaurasi for his private expenses or sarf lehapu | 
As a fact though this and many other similar groups of villages® 
similarly assigned for specific purposes were often callad pan f 
ganas, yet the old Icanungos’ record, of .the part of tho district/ 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson between 1750 and 1806 at any ratej 
shows only tho two original parganas of Karnal and Panipat. ) 

Decay of Maghal 47. Towards the end of the 17th century the Dehli Empire 
dynasty. was fast falling to decay, and the Sikhs rising to power. Is 4 
1709 Banda Bairagi, some time the chosen disciple of GurhGo- t 
vind, raised bis standard in these parts, and, collecting an armjs f 
of Sikhs, occupied the whole of the country west of the Jarnna.' ) 
He laid the whole neighbourhood waste and especially thj$ f . 
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■neighbourhood of Karnal, 'where he killed the faujdar and 
massacred the inhabitants. He was defeated by Bahadur Shah 
near Panipat in 1710, but escaped to found Gurdaspur. In 
1729 a charge on pargana Karnal of five lakhs of dam was 
granted to Dilawar Ali Khan Aurangabadi, whose ancestors 
had formerly held the pargana in jagir. 
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48. In 1738 Nadir Shah, enraged at not being recognised invasion of Nadir 
by the Beldi court invaded India. On 8th January 1739 he Shah and Battle of 
reached Sirhind, where he learned that Muhammad Shah with Karnal. 

an enbfmous army occupied a strongly fortified camp at Karnal. 

Nadir Shah marched on to Tiraori, on which, it being a 'forti- 
fied town, he had to turn his guns before it would open its 
gates to liim. Here lie learned from some prisoners he had 
made that- the approach to Karnal fpom the direction of Tiraori 
was through dense jangal, and exceedingly difficult ; and that 
Muhammad Shah had no room to move in, being encamped in 
a small plain which was hardly sufficient for his camp, and 
surrounded- on three sides by thick woods. He accordingly 
resolved to take the enemy in flank from the south-east. On 
the 15th January he left Tiraori, and marching round by the 
banks of the Jamna to the back of the city, advanced to a posi- 
tion close to the Dehli camp ; meanwhile he sent Prince Nasr 
Ullah Mirza with a considerable force to a spot on the canal 
and close to Karnal. All this time Muhammad Shah was not 
even : aware that Nadir Shah was in the neighbourhood. Just 
at this time a detachment which had been sent to oppose Raadat 
Khan, the Viceroy of Oudh, who was marching from Panipat 
With reinforcements, and missing the enemy had followed him 
up to Karnal, came to close quarters with him. Nadir Shan 
and Prince Nasr Ullah at once marched to the support of this 
detachment, which was the first intimation the imperial army 
had (jf their' presence. The engagement whieh followed 
Was hot' decisive. But the army of Muhammad Shah, 
which had already been encamped for three months at 
Karnal and had suffered greatly from want of supplies, was 
how cut off from the open country in the rear and food 
became so scarce that a ser of flour could not be bought for 
four rupees. " Thus Muhammad Shah was starved into snbmis- 
Bion, and on' the- 13th February yielded to the invader who led 
him in his train' to Dehli. The operations are very minutely 
described in the Nadir Nama. Sir Wiliam Jones, in his French 
translation, speaks much of “Dari an Hamun” close to Karnal, 
ted. between it ted the Jamna, Mr. Ibbetson suggests that the 
wopdi miy be darya Hamin, and refer* to the canal, which Had 
alrqadt described as a large river. In 1 7 48 Ahmad Shah 
was Met at PanipaUby the royal paraphernalia and the news of 
Muhammad Shah, and therfe and then formally 
asatuned rpyaltitfesV In 1756 the Wazir Ghazi-nd-din brought 

* More probably , u daria n, Hamun”' is ft faulty transliteration of “daryct# 

Jamat) " ^ and ^ being easily confounded,— JM.&, 
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Chap ter I I, B. Alaingir II a virtual prisoner to Panipat, and thna caused a 1 
Political mutiny in the army, the Wazir being dragged through the] 
History. streets of the city. A horrible massacre followed the out- 
Invasion of Nadir break. ' 

ft hah and Battle of ‘ ;■ 

Karnal. - v 

Third Battle of 49. From this time to the establishment of English rule, j»I' 

Panipat. time of horror followed which is still vividly remembered by the ; 

people, and was fittingly ushered in by the greatest of all the i 
battles of Panipat. In the rainy season of 1760, Sedasheo the $ 
Mahratta Bhao marched upon Kunjpnra, an Afghan town close ; 
to Karnal, which was then strongly fortified, and at* which ; 
20,000 Afghan troops were then encamped. He put the whole: 
of them to the sword, and pillaged the country round. Nijabat i 
Khan, the ancestor of the present Nawab of Kunjpura, was taken : 
prisoner on this occasion. Ahmad Shah, who was in the Doab, ] 
was unable to cross the Jamna in time to prevent this disaster; J 
but at length he forced the river near Bagpat and advanced against 
the enemy, who, encamped at the time at the village of Pasina 
Kalan, where the battle of 1390 a.d. had been fought, retreated to 
Panipat. There the Mahrattas strongly fortified themselves; amf \ 
the line of their entrenchments can still be traced on the plai|i ;i 
between Itisalu and Panipat. The Duranis encamped close itt | 
front of them on the plains north of Risalu and Ujaon : and for ’ 
five months the two armies, numbering more than 400,000 souls, 
remained engaged in fruitless negotiation and constant skirmisher 
The accounts of the horrors of that time given by the people } 
are very striking. The whole country round was devastated by 
the opposing hordes, and the inhabitants fled, insomuch that the | 
people say, that besides the town, only the three villages of Phurr ] 
lak, Daha, and Bala were inhabited at the time of the actnal battles. I 
The Durani army had free access to their camp on all sides, while f 
they gradually confined the Mahrattas more and more to their en- j 
trenchments. The latter had long ago consumed all the provisions ? 
obtainable at Panipat; at length supplies wholly failed;; and on £ 
the 6th January 1761 the Bhao advanced to action. The bjattle is ] 
fully described by several authors. The Mahrattas were utterly ,< 
routed and many of them were driven into the town of Panipat^ ‘ 
whence next morning the conqueror brought them out, distri> > 
buted the women and children, and massacred the men in cold ’ 
blood. The fugitives were followed all over the country, anil 
killed wherever they were overtaken. It is said that 200,009 | 
Mahrattas were slain in this battle. The people still point oat j 
the spot where the Bhao stood to watch the fight, marked by an l 
old mango tree which has only lately disappeared. They say ' 
that the Mahratta General of artillery, one Bahrain Ghori, had r 
been insulted by the young Bhao, and in revenge put no ballsin 
his guns, otherwise the Giljas as they call the Ghilzai followers 
of Ahmad Shah would certainly have been beaten ; and th^f 
the Mahratta fugitives were so utterly demoralised that the ] 
Jat women beat them with baskets, made them get off their 
horses, and plundered them royally. 
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50, No sooner had the Mahrattas temporarily disappeared 
than the Sikhs appeared on the scene of action. In 1763 they 
defeated Zin Khan, the Durani Governor of Sirhind, and took 
possession of the whole of Sirhind as far south as Panipat. 

“Tradition still describes how the Sikhs dispersed as soon as the 
battle was won ; and how, riding night and day, each horseman 
hurled his belt, his. scabbard, his articles of dress, his accoutre- 
ments, till he was almost naked, into successive villages to mark 
them as his.” Raja Gopal Singh on this occasion seized Jindh, 

Safidon, Panipat, and Karnal, though he wasnotyet strong enough 
to hold them; but in 1772 he was confirmed in his possessions up 
to within a few miles north of Panipat and west of Karnal, as 
a tributary of the Dehli Emperor. At the same time Gurdit 
Singh seized Ladwa and Shamgarh up to within a few miles 
north of Karnal. A considerable part of the Indri pargana 
fell to the share of Sardars Bhanga Singh and Bhag Singh of 
Thanesar, and the chiefs of Kaithal and Ladwa, while part was 
conquered by leaders of little note belonging to the Jamerayan 
section of the Dallewalia confederacy. The Nawab of Kunj- 
pura managed with difficulty to keep the whole of the revenues 
of a considerable number of estates, in others he was forced to 
give, a share to the Shamgarh Chief and the Sikhs of Churni. 

51. While Indri was conquered by confederacies of horse- Conqnent 0 f Kaithri 
men from the Manjha, Kaithal fell into the hands of a Malwa b J tb ° Sikh*. 
Sikh family, closely connected with the Phulkian Chief of 

Patiala, being in fact the hereditary religious guides of that 
house. In A. d. 1733 Kaithal was held from the Dehli Govern- 
ment in jagir or farm by one Kamr-ud-din Khan, a Biloch by 
tribe, who held some important office in the Government ; this 
man was slain in the massacre of Dehli by Nadir Shah in a. d. 

17,38. Azim-ulla-Khan, of the same family, seeing the declining 
State, of the Government, endeavoured to shake off his allegiance 
and assume independence. He gavo out the different villages 
in farm and returned with a force to collect his revenues. 

Ikhtiar Khan, an Afghan, was one of the principal zammdars 
with whom he engaged, and who sometimes paid but as frer 
quently resisted and appropriated the revenues. Matters con- 
tinued in tbis state till A. d. 1751. Inayat Khan, Afghan, a 
c amindar of some influence, persnaded the people to join him, 
in resisting the demands of the Biloches, raised a considerable 
force for the purpose, and enjoyed the revenues himself. Mat- 
ters continued in this state till 1755; — the successes of the, 

Biloches and Afghans fluctuating, sometimes one, sometimes 
the other being successful as each could collect followers,— 

#heri in the year last mentioned the Biloches sent a Saiyid 
who ehcsmped at Habri and sent for the Afghan chief ; Inayat 
Khan, suspecting treachery, sent his brother Ghulam Bhik in 
his stead, and him the Saiyid put to death. Inayat Khan fled, 
and the Saiyid obtained easy possession of Kaithal, where he 
remained three, months collecting revenue ; bat directly his 
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back was turned, Inayat Khan again stepped in and assumed 
possession. -■ , . 

In a.d. 1756 Tahawwur Khan, brother of Kamr-ud-din, cam# 
with a force to claim his late brother’s jagir. He was opposed t 
Inayat Khan, who was beaten and fled, but a short time after * 
during the same year, having collected a force, the latter made '* 
night attack upon the city of Kaithal and obtained entrance 
the Si wan gate: a fight ensued in the streets of the town, in which!,' 
Tahawwur Khan’s brother-in-law, who commanded, was killed? 1 
and his army dispersed. The Afghans or attacking force cpn-‘ 
sisted of only 500 men, while that of the defeated Brioches 
amonnted to 1,000. Thus ended the Biloch possession; rule it’-' 
cannot be called. They were never able to make head again,’ 
and Inayat Khan was left in undisturbed possession,?, 
collecting the revenues and paying tribute to no one. Hq*! 
was not, however, destined to a long or prosperous rale, fqi*J 
he fell a victim to treachery in A. r>. 1760. He had long been ail 
enmity with one Azim Khan Marlial, of Samana, who had taken’ ! 
possession of Bhaurak, a village in the pcirgana, and 5 miletf,! 
north of the town, of Pehowa. The Marlial invited him to th(f 
Kuhram fair on pretence of making up the quarrel, and tiler#! 
murdered him ; but had soon to repent his treachery, for BhilBl 
Bakhsh and Niamat Khan, brothers of his victim, collected aforce, ■' 
marched against Bhaurak, took it, and put the Marhal to death*,* 
The two brothers continued in possession, it cauuot be called 
government, of Kaithal till a.d. 1767 ; when Bhai Desu Singlf ! 
advancing from Bhuchoki encamped at Katana, where he collects ' 
ed further forces and munitions of war, and then marched i 
against Kaithal, which succumbed after but a . weak resistance? *• 
aud thus commenced the Sikh rule. . t * 

Bhik Bakhsh died in exile, but his brother Niamat Kharf 
was treated liberally by the conqueror, who conferred uponf’’ 
him several villages in jagir ono of which, viz. Ujana, his deS^ i 
cendents retain to the present (lav. Thus in the short space 1 2 3 } 
of 29 years, viz., from 1738 to 1767, Kaithal had changed rulera 
ho less than three times. * - ; 


1. Rule of Kings of Dehli . 

2. Hale of Biloch 

3. Rule of Afghan 


Commenced. 

1739 

1T5S 


Ended. : 
A.D. 1733 i 

17s6 . 
■1767 J 


52. Recalled by the Sikh conquests Ahmad Shah appearedj.fi 
for the last time in Hindustan, in 1767, and,- defeating thfp 
Sikhs in several battles, marched as far as Panipat; but as soopjf 
as he disappeared, the Sikhs again resumed their hold of tbOH 
country. In 1774 Rahimdad Khan, Governor of Hansi, attacked? ;, 
Jindh ; but was defeated with heavy loss, while Gajpat Siugbi'j, 
again seized Karnal. In 1777 Najaf Khan, the Imperial Wazif ,; i 
marched in person to restore his authority. The Sikhs invited; ? 
the aid of Zabita Khan, a Rohilla Chief, who .had - rebelled ; ; if 
and joining their force with him, encountered the Imperial f 
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army at Panipat, and fought a battle said to have been only 
leas terrible than that of 1761. No marked advantage remained 
with either side ; and by a treaty then concluded between the 
Rajas and the Emperor, the Sikhs relinquished their conquests 
in Karnal and its neighbourhood, excepting seven villages 
which Gajpat Singh was allowed to keep, and which probably 
included Shera, Majra Jatan, Dharmgarli, Bal Jatan, and Bala. 

53. But the treaty was not observed; and in 1779 a last 
attempt was made by the Delili court to recover its lost terri- 
tory. In November of that year Prince Farkhanda Bakht 
and Nawab Majibuddaulah marched out at the head of a large 
army, 20,000 strong, and met some of the minor Sikhs at 
Karnal. He made terms with these chieftains, who were 
jealous of the growing power of Patiala; and the combined 
forces marched upon that state. While negotiations were in 
progress, reinforcements advanced from Lahore, the Karnal 
contingent deserted, bribery was resorted to, and the Imperial- 
ists retired precipitately to Panipat. About this time Dharm 
Rao held the southern portion of the district on the part of the 
Mahrattas, and was temporarily on good terms with the petty 
Sikh chiefs north of Karnal. In 1785 he marched, at the 
invitation of the Phulkian chiefs, against Kaithal and Ambala ; 
and after some successes, and after exacting the stipulated 
tribute, withdrew to his head-quarters at Karnal. In 1786 
Raja Gajpat Singh of Jindh died, and was succeeded by his son 
Raja Bhag Singh. Iu 1787 Begam Samru was operating 
against the Sikhs at Panipat, when recalled to the capital by 
Ghulam Kadir’s attack upon Dehli. In 1788 Amba Rao united 
with Zabita Khan’s son to make an incursion, and was again 
joined by minor Sikhs at Karnal, and levied a contribution on 
Kaithal. 

54. In 1789 Scindia, having killed Ghulam Kadir and 
reinstated Shah Alam, marched from Dehli to Thanesar and 
thence to Patiala, restored order more or less in the country 
west of the Jamna, and brought the Patiala Diwan back with 
him as far as Karnal as a hostage. In 1794 a large Mahratta 
force under Anta Rao crossed the Jamna. Jindh and Kaithal 
tendered their homage; but the Patiala troops surprised the 
army in a night attack, and Anta Rao retired to Karnal. In 
1795 the Mahrattas once again marched north, and defeating 
Raja Bhag Singh at Karnal, finally wrested that city from him 
and made it over to George Thomas, who took part in the 
fight. He had also obtained the jagir of Jhajjar, and 
making himself master of Hissar harried the neighbouring 
Sikh territories ; meanwhile Sardar Gurdit Singh, of Ladwa, 
obtained possession of Karnal. In 1798 Begam Samru was 
stationed with her forces at Panipat to protect the western 
frontier during the struggle with Jaipur. In 1799 Scindia sent 
General Perron, to whom the pargana of Panipat had been 
granted, to bring the Sikhs to order. He recruited at Karnal, 
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where the Nawab of Kunjpura joined him ; but matters werf 
settled amicably, and the army returned via Panipat, when* 
they were joined by Begam Samru, and took advantage 
the opportunity to chastise Naultha and other large village 
for not having paid their revenue to Perron’s Collector. I' 
1801 Thomas made a foray through Kamal and Panipat, an 
then retreated to Hansi. The Sikhs asked the Mahrattas fc " 
help against him ; and Scindia, on the Sikhs promising to be 
come his subsidiaries and pay him five lakhs of rupees, sent] 
General Perron against him. In the battle that followed 
Thomas lost all his conquests, retired to British territor ' 
and shortly afterwards died. Safidon and Dhatrat w 
then made over again to Jindh by the Mahrattas. The peopli 
of Bhagal in the north of Kaitbal still tell how Thomas carried 
off hostages from their town and only released them wh * 
ransomed by the Bhai of Kaithal. 4 

55. On the 11th September 1803, Lord Lake defeated tK 
Mahrattas at the battle of Dehli ; and on the 30th Decembei 
Daulat Rao Scindia, by the treaty of Sirji Anjangam, cede) 
his territories in the north of India to tire allies : while t. 
Partition Treaty of Poona, dated five months later, gave t, 
provinces about Dehli, from that time known as the conquer' 
provinces, to the English. The chiefs of Ladwa and Thanesaf 
with five thousand Sikhs fought against us at the battle “ 
Dehli. Immediately after the battle Begam Samru made . 
submission to General Lake ; and Bhag Sing of Jindh and 
Singh of Kaithal were hardly less prompt. Their advancl 
were favourably received ; and in January 1805 they joinhi 
their forces with ours. The Sikh chiefs, who had actual! 
fought against us at Dehli, continued to display active hostilit 
till they were finally routed by Colonel Burn at the end of 18' 

In March 1805 an amnesty was proclaimed to all the Sikhs C 
condition of peaceable behaviour ; but Gurdit Singh of Ladw. 
was expressly excluded from this amnesty, and in April of t , 
same year the English forces marched upon his fort of Karat 
and captured it,* ' 

56. So ended that terrible time called by the people SingK 
shahi ka Ram-Baula or Bhaogardi, the “ Sikh hurly-burly,” 
the “ Mahratta anarchy,” Its horrors still live vividly in t 
memory of the villagers. The Sikhs never really established t! ' 
grasp over the country south of Panipat; and they held whatf 
did possess only as feudatories of the Mahrattas. But the wk _ 
period was a constant contest between the two powers ; and 
tract formed a sort of no-man’s-land between territories, 
covoted by both but protected by neither, was practical! 
the prey of the strongest and most audacious free-booter of 

# According to the schedule attached to the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam, t 
traot under the Mahrattas was held as follows: — Kamal, annual value Rs. 14,000, 

Seth Singh, Sikh $ Barsat. Faridpur, Rs. 35,000, bv General Perron ; Panip&ii 
99,478 by B&baji Scindia ; Ganaor, Rs. 6,932, Snnpat, Rs. 39,348 and Gobi* 

Ss. 1.16,329, by Colonels John and Geo. Hasting. The whole list is extraordiaap 
incorrect. * 
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day whether bailing from the Panjab or the Deccan, for nobody 
cared to spare for to-morrow what he might only possess for 
to-day. Even as early as 1760, Nadir Shah had to approach 
Dehli by way of the Doab, as owing to the constant passage 
to and fro of the Mahratta troops, the country was so desolated 
that supplies were unprocurable ; and 40 years later, when we 
took over the district, it was estimated that “more than four- 
fifths was overrun by forest, and its inhabitants either removed or 
exterminated.” The arrangement of the villages in groups of 
small hamlets, sprang from, and still holding sub-feudal relations 
with the large parent village, made the concentration of the 
population in a few strongholds natural and easy ; and out of 
221 villages in pargana Karnal the inhabitants of 178 had 
been wholly driven from their homes and fields. The royal 
canal had long dried up, and thick forest had taken the place 
of cultivation, and afforded shelter to thieves, vagabonds, 'and 
beasts of prey. In 1827 Mr. Archer remarked that “only a very 
few years had elapsed since this part of the country was in- 
habited wholly by wild beasts.” Deserted sites all along the 
old main road still tell how even the strongest villagers had 
to abandon the spot where their fathers had lived for centuries, 
and make to themselves new homes on sites less patent to the 
eyes of marauding bands. Every village was protected by 
brick forts and surrounded by a deep ditch and a wall of some 
sort; every group of villages was at deadly enmity with its 
neighbours ; and there are several instances where two conti- 
guous villages, in memory of a blood feud dating from the 
Mahratta times, refuse to this day to drink each other’s water, 
though otherwise on friendly terms. In 1820 the Civil Com- 
missioner reported and the Governor-General endorsed his 
conclusion, that “ the native administration took no concern 
in criminal justice or police, any further than as its interference 
in those respects might be made subservient to its immediate 
pecuniary gains ; and that the village communities, while they 
held the property of their own society sacred, habitually 
committed depredations and aggressions on other villages or on 
travellers, and generally shared the plunder they obtained with, 
the ruling power or principal local authority. Revenue ad- 
ministration'there was none ; the cultivator followed the plough 
with a sword in his hand; the Collector came at the head of 
a regiment ; and if he fared well, another soon followed him 
to pick up the crumbs.” 

57. Meanwhile Lord Wellesley had returned to England 
and Lord Cornwallis had been sent out expressly to reverse 
hi3 policy. The leading feature of the new programme was 
the withdrawal from all the recently acquired territory west of 
the Jamna. And as that territory had to be disposed of, it 
was natural that the petty chieftains who had done us service 
in the late struggle, even if only by abstaining from or relin- 
quishing opposition to us, should be rewarded. The whole 
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country was therefore parcelled out between them and other*,- 
In the words of General Sir David Ochterlony who superin- 
tended the whole arrangements — 

“ In the acts of that day I see many of most lavish and impoliM 
tic profusion : but not one in which I can recognise true British liber-, 
ality and generosity. The fact is notorious that the policy of tho*$3 
times considered the most of onr acquisitions beyond the Jamna as 
incumbrances; and the Governor-General’s Agent’s only embarrass-; 
ment was, how to dispose of what Government had declared they-, 
could not or would not keep, in the manner least likely to be ulti- 
mately injurious to our vital interests. With this object in view lie 
formed a belt of Jagirdars round our ultra-Jamna possessions front' 1 
Karnal to Agra.” f 

The sovereign powers of the Rajas of Jindh, Kaithal, Lad wa 
Thauesar, and Shamgarh and of the Nawab of Kunjpura, were 
confirmed and they were continued in the lands held by them; 
under treaty from the Mahrattas, except that Ladwa wait: 
deprived of Karnal, as already mentioned. Besides this Jindh’ 
was granted Gohana, and the five villages of Shera, Majr; 
Jatan, Baljatan, Bala, and Dharmgarh or Murana; and he and 
the Raja of Kaithal had the pargana of Barsat-Faridpur, made- 
over to them jointly. The villages of Uncha Siwana, Rain-, 
pur, Ranwar, Kambohpura, Kailas with Mangalpur and Pipal- 
wali, were made over to the Nawab of Kunjpura. The Aland ala^, 
who held large jagirs in Muzaffarnagar, were induced tor 
exchange them for so much of pargana Karnal as was left, 1 
unallotted, the grant being made in perpetuity subject to;, 
the payment of a fixed quit rent. Begam Samru received; 
considerable grants, including some villages of the tract, * 
addition to her original fief of Sardhana; and considerable- 
grants were made to people who had done good service, and* 
notably to Alirza Ashraf Beg and Mir Rustam Ali, about’. 
1870. The jagirs which had been given in 1805-6 were declared! 
grants for life only and were taken under our police su«,I 
pervision. They were gradually resumed on the death of the,; 
holders. In 1809 the Jindh Raja endeavoured to obtain from’ 
Government bis old pargana of Karnal, but the pargana had; 
already been allotted, and the endeavour was unsuccessful. 

58. The policy which bade us abstain from interference 
west of the Jamna did not long stand the test of actual practices" 
In 1806 Ranjit Singh crossed the Satlej with his army .. 
marched to Thanesar, and it soon became apparent that either 
he or we must be master. The events and negotiations thatK 
followed, how the Sikh army marched about within 20 mile* 
of our lines at Karnal, and how we were compelled to insist 
upon Ranjit Singh’s withdrawal beyond the Satlej, are told in, 
most interesting detail by Sir Lepel Griffin in his PanjaU 
Rajas. The treaty of Lahore, dated 25th April 1809, and 
the proclamation of the 3rd of Alay following, finally in-r 
eluded the country to the west of the Jamna in our Indian.; 
Empire ; and with this event ended the political history proper . 
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of the district. The times are still fresh in the memories of the 
people, and the names of Lord Lake and Sir David Ochterlony 
( Vulgice Lony Ochter) still familiar to their tongues. 

59. By the proclamation of the 3rd of May 1809 the Sikh 
Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind were taken under the protection 
of the British Government, and guaranteed “ the full exercise 
of the rights and authority in their own possessions which they 
had hitherto enjoyed.” They were to assist any British force 

M assing through their country, and to aid in repelling invasion.* 
'wo years later, a proclamation, dated August 22nd, 1811, 
announced the determination of Government to turn a deaf ear 
to all complaints against the chiefs brought forward by their 
subject zamindars, who were warned that “ the attainment of 
justice was to be expected from their own chiefs only.” At the 
same time it was proclaimed, that the violent attempts by one 
chief or confederacy to seize upon the property of another, such 
as had been common in the past two years, would not be toler- 
ated. It was doubtless the intention of Government to abstain, 
as far as possible, from interference in the Cis-Satlej States, 
but the history of the next forty years is one of increasing con- 
trol on the part of the English officers, and waning authority 
on the side of the chiefs.* 
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The Resident placed at Dehli after the defeat of Scindhia, 
had charge of all our political relations with protected or inde- 
pendent States in the north-west of India; but though Sir 
David Ochterlony, who was stationed at Kama], was theoreti- 
cally subordinate to him, he really was the chief agent of 
Government in all affairs connected with the dependent chiefs. 
He was himself appoined Resident in 1819, and had assistants 
at Karnal, Ludhiana, and Subathu. 

In 1821, the Resident at Dehli was replaced by a Governor- 
General’s Agent, and the officer stationed at Karnal was made 
Superintendent of all the protected and Hill States. Next year 
the latter’s office was removed to Ambala. In 1840, a Governor- 
General’s Agent for the north-west frontier was appointed, with 
his head-quarters at Ambala. He had political control over all 
the Sikh States from the first, and in 1842, the civil jurisdiction 
in the lapsed territories, which had remained with the Agent at 
Dehli, was transferred to him. 


Bhag Singh’s share of the Thanesar lapsed in 1830 and 
Bhanga Singh’s in 1850. Part of Jindh was acquired in 
1834 and the Kaithal State was taken over in 1843. These 


* It was impossible that the engagements made in 1809 should be literally 
fulfilled. They were founded on a total misconception of the political circum- 
atanoes of the Cis-Satlej Sikhs* and the extraordinary manner in which a large 
part of the country was held by confederacies of Sikh horsemen, each of whom 
had a very petty share. “ In 1818 Sir David Ochterlony frankly owned to the 
Margnis of Hastings that his proclamation of 1809 had been based on an 
erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only existed between the 
Jamna and the Satlej, and that on them would devolve the maintenance of 
order.” (Cunningham 1 * History of the Sikhs, p*ge 152). 
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lapses were due to the failure of the families of the original 
conquerers and there were many petty escheats from the sam 
cause. Immediately after the annexation of Kaithal a group c 
23 outlying villages known as Mahala Gab da was made over t. 
the Raja of Jindh in exchange of 38 estates lying to the soutl 
and east of Rajaundh. In 1846 the Ladwa State was confiscate* 
as a punishment for treason in the Sikh war. 4 

"When the Kaithal State was escheated, an assistant to th 
Governor-General’s Agent was stationed at Kaithal, and when 
Thanesar and Ladwa lapsed, they were included in the Kaitha, 
District. ■ ^ 

60. For a considerable time our interference in the affair* 
of the dependent chiefs was mainly confined to the decision o ^ 
disputes as to succession, and the settling of quarrels betweej* 
State and State as to the surrender of criminals, the restoration' 
of stolen property, &c. The internal government of each State 
was left in the hands of the chief, who enjoyed paramount crim© 
nal, civil, and fiscal powers. In all the larger, and some of thS' 
smaller States, transit dues were levied. As escheats occurred 
our territory became much intermixed with that of the independ-p 
ent chiefs. Constant difficulties arose as to the surrender ot| 
criminals who had fled from our jurisdiction or from one Sikfc| 
State into another. In all but the most heinous cases, th»; 
chief in whoso territory a criminal was found, was left to deaf ! 
with him, and debtors and revenue defaulters were secure, onc&f 
they had crossed the boundary of a neighbouring State. It wa&i 
not uncommon to find four or five rival jurisdictions within / 
radius of 10 miles, and sometimes two existed in a single 
village. Such a state of things was productive of extremist 
administrative confusion. In the first Sikh war, some of therf 
chiefs were actively hostile and others lukewarm and in 184$ i 
all were deprived of their criminal jurisdiction. This was „ 
great boon to the people of the country, who still speak with ! f 
strong dislike of the “ faujdari ’’ of the jagirdars. In the samdj 
year the feudal service, which the latter were bound to rende£l 
to Government, was abolished, and in lieu of it a com*" 
mutation tax of Rs. 1 6 per mensem for every horseman, and 
Rs. 6 per mensem for every footman, whom they were bound 
furnish, was imposed. This was afterwards commuted into!a|, 
tax of two annas per rupee of revenue in jagir estates. Ini 
some estates the rate of commutation is higher, in a few it 
reduced to one anna in the rupee for services rendered duringf;' 
the mutiny. I; 

. 4 a . 

Two years later, the jagirdars were deprived of their civil 
powers, and made amenable to our courts. Thanesar, Kunjpura, ^ 
and Shamgarh were deprived of sovereign powers and reduced !; 
to the position of simp\e jagirdars. Finally in 1850, all jagir ^ 
estates not already settled at the request of the jagirdars or i 
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zamindars, were ordered to be put under cash assessment. 
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It will be convenient to give here a brief account of History* 
the Sikh families which ruled in Kaithal, Tkanesar, and Ladwa. Account of families 

of former rating 

62. The Kaithal State, as it was constituted when it 
passed by escheat into the hands of the British Government, 
was acquired by Bkai Desu Singh, the 4th son of Bliai 
Gurbakhsh Singh, himself a descendant of a Rajput zamin- 
dar of Jaisalmer. The father of Gurbakhsh Singh, Bhai Ram 
Dial, had a great reputation as a saint. Gurbakhsh Singh 
himself “ had little of the saint about him, and thought more of 
annexing territory than of religion.” With the countenance of 
Raja Ala Singh, of Patiala, whom he had accompanied on 
many expeditions, he conquered a number of villages for him- 
self, including some in the north of the present Kaithal tahsil. 

He left five sons, among whom his possessions were divided. 

The second son, Bhai Desu Singh, enlarged his dominion, first 
by the capture of Kaithal in Samvat 1824 (A.n. 1767), and then 
by the conquest of Chika and Pehowa. He or his brother 
Buddha Singh also seized Thanesar, Amin, and other estates in 
Indri, but Thanesar was soon lost, and most of Bhai Desu Singh’s 
possessions in Indri fell into the hands of the chiefs of Thanesar 
and Ladwa. Bhai Desu Singh appears to have been a man of 
violent and debauched character. He built the original fort of 
Kaithal and several smaller forts about the district, and brought 
a water-course from Mangna to Kaithal. He had four wives, 
viz., Rupkaur, mother of Bahai Singh ; Ramkaur, mother of 
Khushhal Singh; Mai Bholi, no issue; Mai Bliagan, mother of 
Lai Singh. Jagat Singh Marhal became his agent and adviser. 

He died about 1779 having ruled 11 or 12 years. He amassed 
about 10 lakhs of rupees, and the knowledge of this is said 
so to have excited the envy of the Rajas of Jindh and Patiala 
that they caused the agents of the Dehli ruler to entice 
the Bhai to Dehli under pretence of having a jagir conferred 
upon him. On his arrival at the seat of Government, Desu 
Smgh was confined, and only released on the promise of paying 
8 lakhs of rupees, 6 of which he paid and gave his son Lai 
Singh as security for the remainder. 


Of his three sons, Khushhal Singh, having died in 
childhood, is never mentioned. Bahai Singh succeeded to the 
rule, his elder brother being under restraint at Dehli ;* but Lai 
Singh’s mother having obtained his release on payment of Rs. 
40,000, ho shortly returned and assumed the government, driving 
his brother, who strongly opposed him, to Kularan. Thence Bahai 
Singh acquired Budlada, but was immediately put to death by 
hired assassins instigated by hi3 worthy brother. Lai Singh 


* Griffin (Punjab Rajas, page 48) say* “ Lai Singh was in confinement aa a 
rebel against his father,’* 
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enlarged the dominions which he had inherited by fresh ac- 
quisitions, and he was, in 1809, the most powerful of the Cis- 
Satlej chiefs after the Raja of Patiala. He is described in the ,j 
Rajas of the Panjab as “ a very able man, though utterly nn- f 
trustworthy, and so violent and unscrupulous that the English * 
authorities had the greatest difficulty in persuading him to 
maintain anything like order.” He resided chiefly at Kaithal. ‘ 
He drank deep, but appears to have been held in some respect 5 
by the lesser chiefs, who submitted frequently to his arbitration. 

He did good service to Perron in defeating George Thomas, 
and was rewarded in consequence by the gift of pargana Snlhar 
on payment of a nazrana of Rs. 60,000, little better than one 
year's revenue. His services were acknowledged by Lord Lake 
and rewarded by a handsome/ agir, Gohana, in which, however, - 
he had only a life interest. He added to the fort of Kaithal, 
indeed may almost be said to have built it, for it was nothing 
but a mud building before. Its picturesque towers are now 
visible for a long distance. He ruled for 33 years, dying about 
1819 at the age of 49. He left behind him the character of a 
tyrant. On his death, his sons being 3 and 4 years old 
respectively, the government was carried on in the name 
of the elder Partab Singh, under the regency of his mother 
Sahib Kaur ; but the boy only lived to the age of 12 years, 
and died of small-pox in 1823. Bhai Ude Singh,* still a 
boy, succeeded under the regency of Sahib Kaur, who even in 
after life had great influence over him ; indeed she was more 
the ruler than he was, and to this perhaps may be attributed his 
being at variance with the neighbouring chiefs and at constant 
issue with his own villagers. He resided chiefly at Kaithal bnt 
frequently at Pehowa, and both places bear witness to his taste 
for architecture. He enlarged and beautified the fort of 
Kaithal, built the palace after the model of the house of Sir 
David Ochterlony at Karnal only on a more imposing scale, and 
near it a bridge over the Bidkiar Tirath, remarkable for nothing • 
but want of breadth and its level surface. At Pehowa the 
garden house dods great credit to the taste of the architect, but 
was left incomplete on his death. He built a house and laid s 

out a garden likewise at Kankal near Hard war. A masonry i 

band that he erected across the Sarusti, near Pehowa which > 
threw water down a cut irrigating numerous villages for 16 
miles to Kaithal, was destroyed by the British authorities after 
escheat. He is described as debauched in private, in public a 
tyrant. He was bed-ridden for some years of his later life, and 
died at Kaithal on the 14th of March 1843 a.d. when the state 
lapsed, failing heirs, to the protecting power. Mr. Greathead 
was sent with a small escort to carry out orders of Government. 

But the Queen mother and her advisers, encouraged by the 


was not th v? Bhai 

was rendered incapable of having children,” Report T ’of Jf olor IT ir* 6 /** 
dated 26th April 18U, aeport e f Jf< V pr * Lawrence, 
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Secret advice of the agents of the Rajas of Patiala, Jmdh, and 
Nabha, met every demand with an evasive answer. A strong 
remonstrance was addressed to the Rajas, and their agents 
were in consequence withdrawn. But things had gone too far 
for a peaceable settlement. On the 10th of April a riot broke 
out in Kaithal, and Mr. Greathead’s escort was attacked 
and forced to retreat. Re-inf or cements were despatched 
and the town and fort were speedily occupied. The Queen 
mother was allowed to settle at Pehowa where she died, never 
having to the very last moment given up heT hope of restoration 
to the government of Kaithal. The. succession was also claimed 
by Gulab Singh, the Bhai of Arnauli, a collateral relation of 
tide Singh. But it was held that Gnlab Singh had no claim 
to any of the conquests made by Desu Singh, but only to 
villages acquired by his own grandfather Sukha Sing, or by 
Gurbakhsh Singh, father of both Desu Singh and Snkha Singh. 
A handsome allowance was made to Mahtab Kanr, widow of 
Tide Singh.* The genealogical tree of the family is as 
follows: — 
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BHAI GURBAKHSH SINGH. 


Dhana Singh. , Desu Singh. Takht Singh. Snkha Singh. Budha 8ingh 
Mai Bhagbari — Karin Singh. I | 


Bal Singh. Bahai Singh. Gurdit Singh. Baa aw a Singh. 


Partab Singh. , Ude Singh. Panjab Singh- Gnlab Singh. Sangit Singh, 

' — r " I I 

The Kaithal family. Bhai JAftmer Singh. Bhai Anokh Singh 

^ at Arnanli. of SiddhnwaL 

The Bhais of Arnauli came under the reforms of 1849, and. ceased 
- in that year to exercise any administrative functions. The present 
representatives of the family are Bhai J asmer Singh, who resides 
at Arnauli in the northern portion of the Kaithal tahsil, and 
Bhai Anokh Singh, who resides at Budlada or sometimes at 
Siddhnwal near Patiala. They ai*e Honorary Magistrates within 
the limits of their y agirs. . 

68. The founders of the Ladwa State were two brothers TheoMs&of Ladwa. 
named Sabib Singh and Gnrdit Singh, who belonged- to the 
Kro-fasinghia tninl. They came from the Manjha, and, after * 
the battle of Sirhind, established themselves at Babain and 
Ladwa. Their principal conquests are now included in the 
Pipli U/thnil of Ambala, but they held a number of villages in 
Ind**, spme of whioh were made over to Kirpal Singh, the 
brother-in 4aW of Sahib Singh, and now form the Saga and 

- — — - f t f r — — 7^* ■ — * — 7 — — - 

* For further j>articulars as to the Kaithal family, see the Postsaript tty 
Lawrence s M Report on the Kaithal territdry *’ and Major Abbott V‘ Seitla- 

vm* asnort.” 
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Chap ter I I, B. Sham gar h jagirs. Sahib Singh was killed in action near 
Political Karnal. Gurdit Singh was succeeded by his son, Ajit Singh, 
History. who obtained the title of Raja from Lord Auckland for build- 

The Chiefs of a bridge over the Sarusti at Thanesar, and also as a 

Ladwa. compliment to Maharaja Ranjit Singh, to whom he was related. 

He is described as “ a dissipated, ill-disposed person, a tyrant 
in his own family, and as a chief, perfectly reckless ” (article 
in Calcutta Review of October 1844 by Sir H. Lawrence). 
In the first Sikh war he threw in his lot with the Lahore Darbar, 
and joined the Khalsa army which was operating in the 
neighbourhood of Ludhiana. He was captured and imprisoned 
at Allahabad, but destroyed his jailer and escaped. His 
sons were kept under surveillance at Saharanpur, and he 
himself is believed to have died in Kashmir. 

The Chief* of 64. The founder of the Thanesar chiefship was Mith 

Thanesar. Singh. Captain Larkins states in his report on the Summary 
Settlement of Thanesar that Mith Singh was of a family of 
Nidga Rajputs of the village of Ajnala, taluka Panchgraian 
in the Manjha ; but Captain Abbott states that he was a Jat, 
that his home was at Bhatti near Sarhala in the Manjha. He 
embraced the Sikh religion at Amritsar from the hand of 
Gurdial Singh, and entered the service of Tara Singh Gheba, 
the head of the Dallewalia misl. He was a fine young man and, 
being determined to lead, he deserted with a party from Tara 
Singh, mastered several villages in the Jalandhar Doab, and 
came to this part of the country in company with his nephews 
Bhag Singh and Bhanga Singh. The royal fort at Thanesar 
built by the Marhals was held by the troops of the Bhai of 
Kaithal ; Bhag Singh and Bhanga Singh waited their opportu- 
nity in the neighbourhood, while Mith Singh advanced with 
the conquering Sikhs, and was killed at Meerut. Bhanga 
Singh and Bhag Singh, with the assistance of the Ladwa 
Sardars and Karam Singh Nirmilla of Shahabad, after one 
failure, made a successful night attack and possessed them- 
selves of the fort of Thanesar. After the death of Bhai Desu 
Singh of Kaithal, a large part of his possessions in Indri, and 
some estates now in Pehowa, fell into the hands of the two 
Thanesar Sardars and of the Ladwa Chief. The territory 
conquered by Bhanga Singh and Bhag Singh comprised a 
number of estates in the present Indri pargana, some villages 
in Pehowa, and a large tract in the Pipli tahsil of Ambala. 

*A partition was made Bhanga Singh taking |ths and Bhag 
Singh fths. Sardar Bhanga Singh was a savage and deter- 
mined ruler, and was the only Cis-Satlej Chief whom Ranjit 
Singh feared. He seized Ghiasuddinnagar, east of the Jamna, 
but the Mahratta Bhao Rana took it from him and gave 
him Bidanli instead. Lord Lake gave him some other territory 
east of the Jamna, in exchange for Bidanli, and it was held by 
him daring his life. In 1806, with the assistance of the 
Ladwa Sardar Gurdit Singh, the Dallewalias wrested Adobe 
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and Singhaur from the Landewalia misl, and Adoha was 
assigned as Bhanga Singh’s share of the conquered territory. 
It was taken from him and restored to the Landa misl by 
Ranjit Singh ; but when these territories came under British 
protection it was retransferred to Bhanga Singh. He died 
in 1815, leaving a son, Fatteh Singh, and a daughter by his 
wedded wife, and a son, Sahib Singh, by a concubine. The 
daughter, Karm Kaur, married Karm Singh, the Raja of 
Patiala, and six villages in Indri were given as her dowry. 
Sahib Singh had a jagir of villages in Indri, and was 
succeeded by his son, Bishn Singh, who died a few years ago 
without male issue. The remainder of Bhanga Singh’s estate 
descended to his son, Fatteh Singh, who died in 1819, leaving 
a mother Mai Jian and two young widows. Mai Jian managed 
the estate till 1830 and died in 1836, Ratan Kaur, one of 
the widows, died in 1844, leaving the other widow Chand Kaur 
in possession of the estate, which lapsed on her death in 
1850. Bhag Singh, the brother of Bhanga Singh, died in 1791, 
leaving four sons, three of whom died childless. The estate 
descended to Jamiat Singh, the son of the youngest brother, 
Baj Singh, who also died childless in 1832, when the estate 
lapsed. 1 

65. The state of that part of the Karnal District ( tahsil 
Panipat and pargana Karnal), where the Sikh power had 
never been firmly established when it came to us in 
1803, has already been described at page 42. In Indri 
and Kaithal the Sikh rule lasted for about 80 years. Its 
character varied with the character of the chief for the time 
being, but it was generally harsh and tyrannical. How bad it 
could be under a vicious ruler may be gathered from Captain 
Abbott’s description of the state of things he found existing in 
the Ladwa State when it was declared forfeit, on account of the 
Raja’s conduct during the first Sikh war. “ The Jats * * * 

^ were fearfully oppressed and many of their number driven to 
Seek subsistence in other territory. The oppression was not 
confined to the taxes I have enumerated, but their sons were 
obliged to attend on the Raja and were forced to take the Sikh 
religion. Their grounds were taken for preserves, their cattle 
seized and appropriated if caught trespassing in their jungles, 
in which, however, they were allowed to graze on payment of a 
fixed sum per head of cattle.” 

The Bhais of Kaithal had a sturdier population to deal with, 
and oppression was sometimes met by armed resistance. Major 
H. M. Lawrence, Assistant Agent to the Governor-General, N. 
W. Frontier, held charge of Kaithal for six or seven months after 
annexation. In the various reports which he submitted a striking 
picture is presented of the state of disorder to which the tract 

(I) The above account of the Thanesar family i» chiefly taken from Mr. 
Wynyard’a Settlement Beport of Thanesar. It differs in some particulars from 
that given oa pp. 55 — 56 of Griffin's Panjab Bajae. 
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had been reduced by the harsh rule of Ude Singh. Everyman’s > 
hand was against his neighbour. Bloody fray 8 were of constant >. 
ocOTrrence, and the officers of the Sikh Government found it ,| 
often to their interest to go shares with the marauders. The | 
frontier villages especially were at constant war with their neigh- % 
bouTs in Jindh and Patiala. The cattle went to graze guarded \ 

by herdsmen armed with matchlocks, the very wells had to be % 
protected by towers in which the cultivator could take refuge 
with his implements of husbandry on the occurrence, of a sudden 
alarm. The smaller villages were robbed by their Government < 
on the one hand, and by their more powerful neighbours on the , 
other. Man y were altogether deserted, the owners tailing ,* 
in larger villages which were able to defend, themselves 
both against their rulers and their fellow-subjects. £ 

Soon after leaving Kaithal Lawrence wrote : — $ 

m inhabitants are a very fine race, excellent cultivators, but, 
in hard tima^ and dry seasons, as excellent marauders. A single ■, 
Jant village of Kaithal has been known to drive off in open day, 
a thousand head of cattle from Nabha, Jliind, Pattiala, or Karnal; * 
and within the week the herd are scattered among the villages of 
Meerut or Saharanpore, a hundred miles off. The other two-thirds 
of the population are Bangurs (Mussulman Rajputs), Goojurs, and 
others, some flindu, some Mahojnedan, but all cultivating very 
little, grazing and cattle lifting a great deal. We have seen a : 
Rangur village, with fifty or sixty pucka (bricked) wells, all but one : 
id ruins, and thousands of acres of fine land allowed to run to waste, i 
Indeed, except in a few Jaut villages, the cultivation in the midst of 4 
the forests of small stunted Jhund (a mernosa) and Bun trees, as 1 
seen from the top of any of the robber toners, seem as little islands : 
in the midst of the ocean. The people in feet live by , stealing, and 
i>y the sale of ghee and milk, the produce of their flocks, and are, • 
or rather were, as ready for a raid as ever were the MacGregor? ’ 
and Campbells to harry their lowland neighbours. W e happened \ 
shortly after the lapse of Kaithal to be riding along the Jhixul 
and Kaithal border with Rajah Saroop Singh, when seeing a party 
of villagers singing merrily while with their cattle treading out thp W i 
saturated fields for rice cultivation, he laughing saiA J “ Ah, Sahib, j 
they dared nothaVe been thus employed a year ago.” “Why not?** J 
we asked,, and were answered “Because their neighbours would ,f 
have been down upon them, and driven off their cattle.” ( Lawrence ? 
in Calcutta Review of October 1844) ,j 

Great estates like Chhatar, Pai, and Bhagal wopld not ’ r 
stand much oppression. • “ T 

“The people were accustomed to pay no revenue except upon 'j 

absolute compulsion .Kaithal was some years ago as lawless m i 

tract as any in India, but something, I hope, has bee® -effected foe 

its improvement I may instance the Jat village of Ohhatar \ 

which was formerly the very head-quarters of opposition to autho- 
rity,. and is said never to have admitted a Sikh within its quickset 
hedge. It was reckoned able to turn out a thousand matchlocks, 
and the four wards of the village were barricaded against one 
another.” (Lawrence’s Settlement Report) . ’ *' 


i 
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The Jats of Pai withstood the army of the Bhai, 
though assisted by the forces of the Jindh chief, for eight 
months. The Tuhar Rajputs of Gumthala showed their inde- 
pendence by threatening Bhai Lai Singh with brickbats if he 
attempted to violate the privacy of their houses by riding 
through the village on an elephant. The Bhai had the good 
sense to take this rough remonstrance in good part, and re- 
marking “We Jats have no parda, but they have,” ordered 
the elephant to be taken round the outside of the village. 

The Sikh system of revenue collection will be described in 
a later chapter. In practice it consisted in squeezing the 
weak dry, and getting as much out of the strong as they 
would pay without resorting to armed resistance. 

The artizans in Kaithal seem to have been heavily taxed, 
if the local rhyme is to be trusted. 

“ Bui ah a juiaha 
Ki kaho Bakhshu kana 
Punch rnpiya ek tbana. 

Bulaha. dhobi 
Ki kaho Bakhshu katra 
Panch rupiya ek pathra,” 

which means that the Bhai orders the one-eyed Bakhshu, his 
kardar, whom he also calls familarly a buffalo’s calf (katra), to 
levy five rupees for each loom and washing board. 

66. Crimes of violence were rife, and, where any courts 
existed, they were corrupt and ineffective. 

“ As elsewhere shown, all crime is punishable or rather com- 
mutable by fine ; the robber pays his “ dund ” (mulct) and goes to 
rob again, and, only when making himBelf very notorious or unduly 
plundering his master’ s subjects^ instead of those of his neighbours, 
he may have his right hand Cut off, 6r be chained in an outer room 
or verandah of the thanah, fort, or castle of his ruler, until his 

friends ransom him The fact is that justice is a farce in all 

native states ; the gainer pays his shookeranah and the loser his 
jooremanah, and while the latter (the fine) is only a mulct upon 
unlawful gains, the former, the grateful present, added to delays 
and expenses, may entail ruin, making the injured always prefer 
private arbitrations, and yielding up half their flocks to preserve 

the other half In Kaithal it was, and in Pattiala it 4s Still, 

the fashion for the judges to pass as many yew* in imprison- 
ment as on the bench ; probably as a means of eliciting for th»- 
Sircar (Government) a portion of the bribes supposed to have been, 
given.” (Lawrence in Calcutta Review of October 1844). 

If this was the state ofthings in the larger states, it may be 
conceived that disorder was still more rife in the villages 
owned by petty pattidars, too weak to govern, but strong 
enough to oppress. Theoretically the Sikh pattidar with a 
fractional share of a village was as much a sovereign a$the 
Kaithal or Ladwa chief. 
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“ Every Sikh in his patti affected perfect independence. Great . j 
are the evils that have arisen therefrom in the protected state*. • 
According to the treaty they were as long as possible not interfered i ! 
with, and every Sardar and every pattidar, large or small, was his \ 
own magistrate as far as his own internal arrangements went — the f 
political agent only having authority in the quarrels and border •' 
disputes between one Chief and the other, or where robbers passed .f 
from one state into another. But it was soon found that, although f 
some of the Sardars managed their estates well enough, others, and " 
the petty pattidars especially, harboured robbers and tyrannized if 
over their cultivators. Indeed, as their own families increased and - 
war and rapine decreased, there being no field left open but the 4 
Panjab army and agriculture for their sons, these pattidars haye 
tried every means of driving the sole cultivators from their ■ 
lands, 1 so that they might, through slaves or personal servants, i 
cultivate the soil for themselves. Strictly speaking, we had no # 
right to interfere even under Sikh oppression, but having laid jL 
themselves open by harbouring thieves and robbers, they were de. f 
prived of magisterial powers.” (Lawrence in Calcutta Review of ? 
October 1844). j 

In reviewing Lieutenant Barr’s journal of his march from 
Dehli to Peshawar in 1839, Sir H. Lawrence gives so graphic a 1 
sketch of the state of Indri at a time when only some thirty of its : j 
villages had lapsed to the British Government, and the rest were } 
the patrimony of Thanesar, Ladwa, Kunjpura, and a number of f 
petty chiefs and pattidars, that it is worth while quoting his ? 
remarks at length. j 

“ Our author marched from Dehli to Kamal, half a dozen miles (' 
beyond which city he entered the protected Sikh states. The first 
place which he notes down in his journal is Azimabad, more x 

generally known by the people as Telowree 2 It is a large L 

town,® famed in the annals of the last hundred years as the scene - ? 
of a great battle. It has been in many hands and is now in as }/ 
unpleasant a predicament as any corporation can desire, that is, it ? 
belongs in equal shares to the Patan Nawab of Kunjpura and the ' 
Sharogurh Sikhs. Partnerships everywhere offer trials of temper ; 4* 

but it is not easy to conceive the contentions between Sikh and ■ - 
Patan co-partners, each, and particularly the stronger party, always 
desiring to cut the matter short by a stand-up fight. These feuds r 
often involve the loss of crops to the parties, and between them, * 
the cultivators and traders fare most wretchedly. Three miles 4- 
further is Leelokheree, 4 which is thus described • — » 

-S 

“ We reached Leelokheree, which is about eleven miles from 
Kamal, at half past seven, and pitched our camp just beyond the ? 
extremity of the village, which is small and protected by a mud ^ 


(1) The peasant was not unfamiliar with oppression before he came under the 

Sikh yoke, but his ancestral fields had rarely been interfered with The stinir of 
the Sikh role lay in this that the tamindar had planted at his own doors a TiUave 
tyrant of peasant extraction like himself, who cast greedy eyes on his lands and 
had time and inclination for constant acts of petty oppression. J. M D ’ 

(2) i.e., Tiraori. 

(8) This mnirt even then hare been an exaggeration. The place possessed a fine 
ia,aT ’ bDt never lar e f ’’ and is now greatly decayed. 


f 

If 
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wall. Two or three lofty buildings stand in the centre of it, and are 
evidently intended as watch towers, whence a good look out may be 
kept” (Barr’s Cabool and Punjab, p. 11). 

On leaving Leelokheree it is observed : — 

“ Circular towers, similar to those at Leelokheree, constructed 
either of brick or mud overlooked the neighbouring district, and 
stood in the midst of every collection of huts, which, as far as I 
could observe, was invariably enclosed by a mud wall, thereby 
plainly indicating that the protected Sikh States, which we had 
entered this morning, are, or have been, at no distant period, sub- 
jected to the nightly prowlings of predatory marauders” (Barr’s 
Cabool and Punjab, pp. 11 and 12). 

Lieutenant Barr may well say so, and, had he gone down the 
Loodhiana road to Ferozepore or through Kaithal, he would have 
been still more convinced of the original propensities of the 
inhabitants of the protected Seikh States. Such towers used to 
protect every well in the country — the three at Leelokheree were 
probably built in opposition to each other by rival holders of the 
little town or rather village. It is now singly held by an old lady 
as her principality, though yielding less than a hundred pounds 
sterling a year. It was the chief place of a circuit of a dozen or 
so villages, held in co-partnery by different Seikh chiefs and parties, 
but now divided off into separate states. The neighbourhood iB a 
very bad one, and we wonder much that Lieutenant Barr does not 
make a note of l.is having been robbed. He must have been so, but, 
perhaps out of delicacy omitted the entry.” 

67. During the next sixteen years the whole face of the 
country was changed. Kaithal, Ladwa, and Thanesar lapsed, and 
the other feudatories were reduced to the level of mere assignees 
of land revenue. After considerable hesitation a cash assessment 
was given to the zamindars in jagir estates, but its collection was 
left iu the hands of the jagirdars. The country settled down 
rapidly, and notwithstanding its proximity to Dehli it weathered 
the storm of 1857 without suffering very serious damage. 

When the mutiny broke out Mr. Macwhirter, the Magistrate 
of Panipat, was at Dehli, and was killed there. Mr. Richardes, 
the Uncovenanted Deputy Collector, immediately took over charge ; 
and though every other European fled, and the fugitives from 
Dehli warned him that the rebel cavalry were following on their 
steps, and though “ burning and pillage reached to his very doors/'’ 
he bravely stayed at his post, kept more or less. order in the district, 
was active in collecting Supplies for the troops passing through 
and for the army besieging Dehli, and succeeded in collecting 
more than seven lakhs of revenue, which he sent to the army. 
For these services he was appointed Deputy Commissioner of the 
1st Clstes. Directly the news of the outbreak reached Jindh, the 
Raja collected his troops and proceeded by forced marches to 
Karnal, which he reached on the 18th of May. He restored order in 
the town and its vicinity, marched down the grand trunk road in 
advance of the British columns, turned his forces on Panipat, 
recovered Simbhalka which had been seized by the rebels, and 
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kept the road open between Karnal and Dehli. The Maharaja of % 
Patiala was no less prompt. He held Karnal, Thanesar, and t 
Ambala in our behalf, and kept the road open from Karnal to f 
Phillour. The Chauhans of the Karnal Nardak behaved well. I 
They raised a regiment of cavalry, and they also supplied a body of | 
250 chaukidars for the protection of the city and civil lines, where ■ 
our ordnance magazine was established. The Mandal Nawab of 
Karnal, Ahmad Ali Khan, from the very first placed himself and J 
bis resources unreservedly at our disposal. For these services his i; 
quit-rent of Rs. 5,000 a year was released to him and hia 
heirs male in perpetuity ; and he was presented with, a khilat of £ 
Rs. 10,000 in open darbar. '4 

In the Thanesar district Captain McNeile was Deputy Com- S’ 
missioner. His principal difficulty arose from the presence of a f ' 
company of the mutinous 5th Native Infantry, which obliged him :f 
to have always at hand part of the Patiala force to keep them inj ■*, 
cheek. The disarming of this company on the 14th July set thtf ; 
Deputy Commissioner at liberty, and from that time he made hi* j 
head-quarters at Karnal. Mr. Levien, the Assistant Commis- * 
sioner, was detached to Shahabad, and Lieutenant Parsons was ’j 
sent ftom time to time to reduce turbulent villages, especially - 
towards Kaithal, or to watch the fords and ferries of the river '? 
Jamna. In anticipation of a visit from the Dehli mutineers, ; 
Captain McNeile had, at the first, destroyed the stamp paper, and *' 
soon afterwards sent his treasure to Ambala ; while the jail was •? 
fortified and the jagirdars called out. At one time it was 4 
rumoured that Ranghars from Hissar purposed to rescue their i 
fellow-clansmen from the Thanesar jail, and the 31st May wan .1 
the date fixed upon for the attack. Every preparation was made! i 
to repel it, but it did not take place. The Ranghar prisoners were s 
immediately afterwards secretly removed to Ambala to be beyond 4 
hope of rescue. On June 9th the Baja of Patiala was compelled / 
to draw off his forces from Thanesar in order to protect his own* X 
capital, which was in some peril from the Jalandhar mutineers ; i 
but as soon as he learnt that they had passed by, hit troops werO' >; 
seat back to* Thataesar, much to the relief of Captain McNeile. '■ 

As was to be expected at such a time, the more turbulent 4 
spirits among the people took advantage of the temporary suspen- 
sion of authority to give trouble both to Government and to their 
neighbours. Even in the Panipat Bangar sixteen of the largest, ? 
Jat villages in the Naultha zail refused to pay their revenue, drove ’ 
out the Government village watchmen, joined in the disturbances! 
in the Rohtak district, went to Dehli, whence they returned aftfi^'f 
an absence of 22 days, and threatened to attack the Collector’s i 
camp ; while nineteen other large villages, mostly in the Bhaltt v 
and Korana zails, rioted, burned some Government buildings j 
committed various robberies and murders, and refused to paT, ! 
revenue. The Gujars were, of course, not behindhand, and plun- 
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dered generally about the country. All these villages were fined 
and punished in various ways; and lumhardars’ allowances to 
the amount of Its. 7,317, representing a revenue of Rs. 1,46,340, 
were confiscated. In the city of Panipat open sedition was preach- 
ed, especially in the shrine of Buali Kalandar ; and an attack 
upon the Collector’s camp was only prevented by some Jindh 
troops hurrying up and turning their guns on the town. Hostages 
were seized, some few men hanged, and the pension of the shrine 
reduced from Rs. 1,050 to Rs. 1,000 a year. The tahsildar of 
Gharaunda, a Panipat man, had to be removed for disaffection. 

If such was tbe behaviour of the Bangar, it may be imagined 
that the Nardak was not less troublesome. Some of the large 
villages caused much anxiety, notably Siwan, Asandh, Jalmaua, 
Gondar, Salvvan, Balia, Daehaur ; they had no political cause 
in view, but the inhabitants being Muhammadan Rajputs and 
still unweaned from turbulent and predatory habits * broke loose 
in deeds of violence in general, and refused to pay the Government 
land revenue. Balia resisted a regiment of cavalry under Major 
Hughes, killing a native officer and some troopers, subsequently 
receiving severe punishment from the guns of the loyal Mandal 
Chief, Ahmad Ali of Karnal. Jalmaua collected a large muster 
of Rajputs armed with the intention of releasing the prisoners 
of theThanesar jail, a purpose which they failed to effect. Asandh 
seized the Government police station in the fort at the village. 
That these villages, however, had no sympathies in common 
with the mutinous soldiers was evidenced from the fact of their 
robbing, even to a state of nudity, fugitive soldiers on their way 
from the Panjab to join the rebel forces at Dehli. Habri, though 
a Rajput village, was distinguished for good conduct and loyalty 
under the guidance of intelligent headmen. It may be said gene- 
rally that the further Nardak showed extreme reluctance to give 
up the fugitive mutineers from Firozpur or Jalandhar, and posi- 
tively refused to pay their revenue ; and a detachment with some 
guns under Captain McXeile marched against them. They first 
attacked Balia, a large and always troublesome Jat village ; and 
“ signal chastisement was inflicted in a fight in which scarcely a 
village in the higher Nardak but had one or two killed or 
wounded." The Balia people presently redeemed their fault to 
some extent by giving material assistance in coercing their neigh- 
bour Munak. The skirmish had a very good effect upon the 
country-side ; and when Captain MeNeile marched upon Jalmana, 
it submitted at once ; while the Asandh people ran away into the 
jangals, and their village was bombarded and burnt. Heavy fines 
were realised from tbe recusant villages. Tbe lambardars of Garhi 
Chhaju paid their revenue into tbe tahsil without its being 
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* The old Nardak spirit is expressed in a rhyme, which concludes as 
follows : — 

Ek din marliya, pandrah din khaliya 
Na karen kketi, na bharen dhand.’* 

Which mean — 

We kill one day and eat for fifteen ; 

Till no holds, and pay no revenue. 


/ 
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demanded, and were rewarded by a personal grant which the 
survivor Ji Ram still enjoys. Sardara, a Jat of Palri, aided some 
European fugitives from Dehli, and received a revenue-free grant of 
land in perpetuity. And Kalamlar Ali Khan of Panipat gave 
material assistance, and was rewarded by a pension. On the 
whole, the district suffered little. The Government treasury 
and records escaped unharmed and hut little of the land revenue 
remained uncollected. The canal irrigation of the autumn harvest 
of 1857 was only 3 per cent, less than that of the same harvest in 
the previous year. In 1858 the numerous village forts which had 
been built in the times of the Sikhs were dismantled. 

68. Some conception of the development of the district since 
it came into our hands may be gathered from Table No. II. It is 
probable that the figures are not always strictly comparable, their 
basis not being the same in all eases from one period to another. 
But they may be accepted as showing in general terms the nature 
and extent of the advance made. And indeed the advance is not 
to be tested by figures only. The state of the country when we 
occupied it lias already been fully described in the preceding 
pages ; and the contrast which that state presents with its present 
condition needs to be emphasized by no comments. 

SECTION C.— ADMINISTRATIVE. 

69 . The district consists of two portions, the administrative 
history of which was wholly distinct till the year 1862. The older 
portion includes the Panipat tahsil and the Karnal pargana of 
the Karnal tahsil; it came to us by conquest, and formed a portion 
of the Dehli territory, and of the Panipat district of the North- 
West Provinces. The other portion, consisting of the remain- 
der of the district, came to us by lapse or forfeiture from the 
protected Sikh chiefs who held it, and formed till 1862 part of the 
Thanesar district of the Cis-Satlej division of the Panjab. The 
administrative history of the two is, therefore, entirely distinct, 
and must be treated separately for each. The land revenue 
administration of the district is not noticed in this section as it is 
fully discussed in Chapter V, Section B. 

70. The provinces acquired by the Treaty of Sirji Anjangam 
were known as the conquered provinces, and with the ceded pro- 
vinces formed a sub-division of the Bengal Presidency, to which 
the Bengal Regulations were extended by Regulation VIII of 
1805. But See. 4 of that Regulation expressly excluded from the 
operation of the Regulations, past and future, the tract afterwards 
known as the Dehli territory, which roughly coincided with the 
present districts of Gurgaon, Dehli, Rohtak, and Hissar, and the 
Panipat tahsil and Karnal pargana of this district; and, in fact, 
consisted of the territory transferred from the North-West Pro- 
vinces to the Pan jab in 1858. The Dehli territory thus constituted.' 
was at first placed under a Resident at Dehli, aided by assistants 
who had no formally defined charges. But as a fact Mr. William 
Fraser, one of the Assistants, exercised almost absolute authority 
in these parts, checked only by an unexercised right of appeal to 
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the Resident. A British Amil of the name of Rai Sada Sukh was 
appointed at Karnal. In 1819 the territory was divided into 
northern, southern, and central divisions, of which the northern 
consisted of Karnal, Panipat, Ganaur, Gohana, Rohtak, Sunpat, 
and Mandauti, and was placed iu charge of a Principal Assistant. 
At the same time a Civil Commissioner was appointed at Dehli, 
who exercised civil, criminal, and revenue functions in subordination 
to the Resident. In 1 820 the Civil Commissioner was abolished, 
and a Deputy Superintendent appointed in his place, who enjoyed 
no independent authority, but vicariously exercised the power of the 
Resident, as his Assistant, and in his courts. In 1822 the Bengal 
Presidency was divided, the ceded aud conquered provinces forming 
the western province ; and a Board of Commissioners of Revenue 
and Circuit was appointed for these provinces, with its head- 
quarters at Dehli. The Resident lost his Deputy Superintendent, 
but became the Chief Commissioner on the Board, and continued 
to exercise independent political functions as Agent to the 
Governor-General. In 1824 the divisions of the Dehli territory 
was split up into the districts of Panipat, Rohtak, Hansi, Riwari, 
aud Dehli. The Panipat district included Karnal, Panipat, and 
Sunpat, and the remainder of the northern division went to Rohtak. 
In the same year tlie Dehli territory was removed from the control 
of the Board of Revenue collectively, and placed immediately 
under the Resident and Chief Commissioner, who, however, con- 
tinued to avail himself of the services of the Board in the transac- 
tion of all revenue business. In 1829 Divisional Commissioners 
of Revenue and Circuit were appointed throughout the Presidency, 
and the Dehli Commissioner transacted all business in subordina- 
tion to the Resident. 

In 1 832 the office of Resident and Chief Commissioner was 
abolished, a Political Agent to the Governor-General taking his 
place; aud Regulation V of 1822 annexed the Dehli territory to 
the jurisdiction of the Sadr Board and Courts of Justice at 
Allahabad, directed that officials should conform to the spirit of 
the Regulations in the transaction of bii-ine-s, and empowered the 
Supreme Government to extend any part of the Regulations to that 
territory. It does not appear that any Regulations were ever so 
formally extended ; but from this date they were practically in 
force throughout the territory. From that dace, too, the Principal 
Assistant changed his title to that of Magistrate and Collector. 
In 1835 the Agra Sub-division of the Presidency was erected into 
a Lieutenant-Governorship, under the name of the North-M est- 
ern Provinces. In 1841 the Rohtak district was broken up, and 
jpargana Gohana added to Panipat ; but the alteration was shortly 
afterwards cancelled, and in 1857, just before the Mutiny, tahsil 
Sunpat was transferred to Dehli. In 1858 the Dehli territory 
lying on the right bank of the Jamna was transferred from the 
North-Western Provinces to the Panjab by Government of India 
Order No. 9 of 9th February, and Act XXXVIII of 1S58 repealed 
Regulation V of 1832, quoted above. 
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Chap ter II. C. 71. As already noted, every few villages that were held in 

Administrative separate jagir were often called a pargana, though the individual 
History. villages might be miles apart ; and the same village was often 
Administrative quoted quite indifferently as being in one or other of two different 
subdivisions. Dehli parganas. In fact, there were two concurrent systems of parganas, 
territory. one based upon locality, and the other upon the assignment of the 
land revenue. In 1806 pargana Karnal included 218 villages, 
and extended to Tiraori. Of these, 14 belonged to the Shamgarh 
Sardar, 25 had long been held by Kunjpura, and 5 by Jindli. Of 
the remaining 174 villages we gave 7 to the Kunjpura Nawab for 
life, and 158 to the Mandals. Of these 158 villages many were 
mere hamlets, only 63 being separately assessed to Government 
revenue; and only 93 separate villages are now recognised. The 
remaining 9 villages, known as the nine mazras of Karnal, were 
wrongfully held by the Sikhs ; they were resumed in 1816, and 
though lying to the north of Karnal, were included in the Panipat 
pargana till 1851. They are now in pargana lndri. 

In the remainder of the present Karnal pargana and in the 
Panipat tahsil, the old division into jxirganas Panipat, Sunpat, and 
Ganaur was still followed in the kanungo’s records. Some Jindh 
villages were added to Panipat in 1816, some Sunpat villages in 
1822, and some Ganaur villages in 1836. The Bangar villages 
were generally known as pargana Panipat, and the Khadir 
villages indifferently as pargana Barsat or Chaunsat up to 1830, 
from which date the two divisions were known as Panipat Baugar 
and Panipat Khadir. Besides these, we iind in the earlier papers 
mention of parganas Jaurasi, Simbhalka, Faridpur, and Balia, which 
were included in the above, and limits of which cannot be fixed. 
The boundary between the Khadir and Bangar parganas corres- 
ponded very nearly with that between the present assessment 
circles of the same names. 

There was originally only one tahsil at Panipat; but in 1823, 
by which date the greater part of the jagir land had been resumed, 
a separate tahsil was formed at Barsat for the Khadir villages, 
the Mandal tract being excluded altogether. There was also a 
tahsil of Ganaur, and one of Sunpat. In 1829 the Khadir tahsil 
was transferred from Barsat to Panipat, the two being distinguish- 
ed as Panipat Bangar and Khadir. In 1835-36 the boundary 
between Sunpat and Panipat took its present shape, when Ganaur 
was absorbed into Sunpat Khadir. In 1851, after the Settlement 
of the^ Mandal villages, the territory was divided, as at present, 
into Karnal and Panipat, with tahsils at Panipat and Gharaunda; 
and Amritpur and Kairwali, now in pargana lndri, were received 
from the Thanesar district in exchange for the nine mazras of 
Karnal which had been transferred to it. In 1854 the head- 
cuarters of the district were moved to Karnal; in 1862 tahsil 
Kaithal and pargana lndri were added to the district ; and in 
1868 the tahsil was moved from Gharaunda to Karnal. 

Thanss-Br dietuct. 72. The history of the rest of the district, which was in 1809, 
when we took the ('is-Satlej chiefs under our protection, parcelled 
out among various Sikh chiefs and confederacies, has been given 
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in Chapter II, B. Kaithal lapsed in 1843, Thanesar in 1832 Chap ter I I, C. 
and 1830, and Ladwa was confiscated in 1846. In 1849 these were Administrative 
formed into a district of the Cis-Satlej States division of the Panjab, History, 

having its head-quarters at Thanesar. In 1802, after the transfer TRaa^ar district, 
of the Delili territory to the Pan jab, the Thanesar district was 
broken up and distributed between the districts of Karnal and 
Ambala. The parganas of Gula, Pehowa, Kaithal, Indri, and 
part of Thanesar, fell to this district, the remainder to Ambala; 
at the same time the Sunpat pargana was transferred to Dehli. 

Six villages were transferred from Muzaffaruagar District to 
Karnal in 1862 owing to river changes. 1 2 In 1866 tahsil Gula 
was abolished and pargana Pehowa was transferred to the Ambala 
district ; while Chika and Kularan were included in the Kaithal 
tahsil. In 1875 there were further included in the Kaithal tahsil 
14 villages from the Pehowa pargana. Most of the other Pehowa 
villages have recently been transferred from. Ambala to Karnal, 
while Budlada has been made over to Hissar. 3 

73. Below is a list of the officers who have held immediate District offioers. 
charge of this district, omitting temporary appointments : — 

Panipat or Karnal District. 

William Fraser 1824 H. H. Thomas 

1819 T. T. Metcalfe 1825 Hugh Fraser 

1822 Hugh Fraser 1830 Alexander Fraser 

1824 George Campbell 1832 Simon Fraser 

1834 John Lawrence 1861 Major W. R. Elliot 

1836 Alexander Fraser 1863 Major Busk 

1840 John Paton Gubbins 1865 Captain Parsons 

1841 T. Woodcock 1870 R. W. Thomas 

1842 John Lawrence 1873 Captain Harcourt 

1843 John Patou Gubbins 1874 Colonel Babbage 

1845 Charles Gubbins 1875 Colonel Hawes 

1848 Nathaniel Prowett 1876 Colonel Millar 

1854 C. R. Lindsay 1878 A. H. Benton 

1856 J. P. Macwhirter 1882 Major A. S. Roberta 

1857 C. B. Richardes 1883 A. W. Stogdon 

1858 R. P. Jenkins 1884 Major A. S. Roberts 

1859 C. P. Elliot 1886 J. R. Drummond 

Thanesar District. 

1843 Major Lawrence, C.B. 1856-57 to 1858-59 

1843 Major Leech, C. B. Lt. Andrew Busk 

1846 Major S. A. Abbott. 1859 to I860 Lt. N. W. 

1846 G. Campbell Elphinstone 

1846 Major S. A. Abbott. 1860-61 Captain Andrew 

1847-48 to 1849-50 Busk 

G. Campbell 1861-62 Major S. F. 

1850-51 to 1855-56 Graham and Lt. Voyle. 

Captain W. H. Larkins 

Many of these names are household words with the villagers; 
and are quoted daily in the course of business. The following is a 
glossary which will be found useful : — Fridan is Fraser ; Bara 

(1) Two more have since been transferred. 

(2) P. Gr, Notifications Nos. 715 and 716 of 15th December 1888. 
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Chap ter II, C. Fridan Sahib is William Fraser. Hu Sahib is Hugh Fraser. Alak 
Administrative Jalandar Sahii is Alexander Fraser, hut is also used for Alexander 
History. Skinner. Jan Satan Sahib is John Patou Gubkins. Ghalis Sahib 

District officers. * s Gharles Gubbins. Jiras Saitib is George Ross, who settled the 

Mandal pargana in 1852-56. Captain Larkins is the best re- 
membered of the Thanesar Deputy Commissioners. 


Barly administra- 
tion. 


74. The early administration of the Dehli territory before 
the introduction of the regulation law presents so many curious 
points of contrast with that of our own day, that it will be inte- 
resting to give a brief sketch of its most salient features, more 
especially as in this district alone has the mutiny left untouched 
the records which described it. The early administration of land 
revenue is fully discussed in Chapter V. The cantonment of 
Karual, which was not moved to Ambala till 1842-43, was for a 
long time, with the exception of a small militaiy outpost at 
Ludhiana, our frontier station. Its size may be judged of from 
the fact that the monthly pay of the troops amounted, in 1835, 
to a lakh-and-a-quarter of rupees. This pay was by no means 
always forthcoming; the Collector often had to borrow at ex- 
orbitant rates from the local money-lenders in order to meet 
urgent demands for arrears of several months' standing ; and as 
late as 1840 we find the bills dishonoured for want of funds, and 
troops actually marching on service with some months’ pay owing 
to them. 


75. The tract was surrounded for the greater part of its 
nnuna^_a^minis ra- jj 0 r( j er by << the turbulent and marauding Sikhs” of Jindh 
Kaithal, Ladwa, and Sbamgarh ; their territories reaching to 
within a mile of the cantonment boundaries. Forays and affrays 
and wholesale raids, in which cattle were carried off by fifties and 
hundreds at once, were of constant occurrence. The Sikh chiefs 
exercising sovereign powers had exclusive jurisdiction over their 
own subjects even for offences committed in British territory; 
until in 1 833 this state of things grew so intolerable that we 
assumed criminal and police jurisdiction in Ladwa and Sbamgarh. 
The jagirdars, whose villages were thickly sprinkled over the 
tract, gave almost as much trouble as our Sikh neighbours, resist- 
ing by force of arms the execution of writs, and harassing the 
authorities in every possible way. The Mandals were more than 
once threatened with expulsion from Karnal if they did not become 
more amenable to authority ; and their jagir was actually attached 
in 1830 on account of their contumacious conduct. The whole 
of the Nardak, and, till the re-opening of the canal extended 
cultivation, the whole of the Bangar right up to the main road 
from Dehli, was covered with thick dhak jangal which harboured 
bands of robbers ; and criminals always found a ready refuge 
with our Sikh friends, from under whose wings they had to be 
reclaimed through the Resident at Dehli and the Superintendent 
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of Sikh affairs at Ludhiana, till the appointment of vakils in 1824 
simplified the procedure. The Rajputs of the Kardak were 
notorious for their turbulence. Session eases were tried at Dehli ; 
and the bodies of criminals executed were left hanging on the 
gibbets till 1833, when the practice was discontinued. Flogging 
was abolished iu 1825. The track law was rigorously enforced, 
the village to which the thieves were traced, or even that in which 
the robbery took place if connivance was suspected, being made 
responsible for the full value of the stolen property ; and though 
this practice was discontinued on the introduction of the Regu- 
lations iu 1832, yet the Court of Directors expressly ordered its 
revival on the ground of the number of feudatory chiefs whose 
territories bordered on the tract. The police establishment was 
notoriously corrupt. Iu 1820 there were only 3,082 prisoners 
tried in the whole Dehli territory, of which number 2,302 were 
acquitted or discharged. During the live years from 1828 to 
1832 the average number of cases brought into court, excluding 
assaults, was only 628 for the whole Ranipat district. In 1879 
the corresponding number for a very little larger population was 
1,750. The police duties in large towns were discharged by 
watchmen, wdiile in villages the people themselves were responsible 
for them, and for the jagir holdings the police were furnished by 
the jagirdars themselves. There were no head-quarters to the 
district till 1827, and the Magistrate was always moving about 
and carrying his jail with him, the prisoners sleeping in the open 
under nothing but a guard. The roads were said to be impassable 
for man or horse in the rains generally, and near the canal or 
river at all seasons ; while at the best of times reports took four 
days to traverse the greatest length of the district. There was 
no road-cess, and such repairs as were made were done by prisoners. 
The road-cess was not imposed till 1842, and the Grand Trunk 
Road was not made till 1847. 

76. Civil suits were tried solely by the Sadr Amin at 
Panipat, who, after eight years of service, was discovered to refuse 
on principle to admit the evidence of a Hindu against a Muhamma- 
dan, though he admitted that of the latter against the former, and 
who justified his practice by reference to the Muhammadan law, 
by which he considered himself bound. The language of the courts 
was Persian up till 1836, no suits against Government were ad- 
mitted in the courts of the Dehli territory, and no stamps were 
taken on petitions till, in 1830, Regulation X of 1829 was extended 
to the courts by proclamation. Sale of land was not permitted 
without the consent of the whole village, save with the express 
sanction of the Governor-General in Council. 

Government coins were not current in the district, the copper 
coins being “ received with reluctance while the reason given for 
moving the lahsil from Barsat to Panipat in 1829 was, that the 
larger towns afforded greater facilities to the people for exchanging 
the current coins in which they were paid for their crops for the 
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Government rupees in which alone the revenue could be paid. In p 
1833 the Government, “in order to afford revenue-payers relief ; 
“ from the arbitrary exactions to which they were subject at the '• 
“ hands of money-changers in paying revenue,” fixed rates of / 
discount at which the ten sorts of country rupees then current ’ 
would be received in payment of revenue, in the conviction that ‘ 
“ the measure would greatly benefit the agricultural classes.” Edu- / 
cation had “ steadily deteriorated since the introduction of our ■ 
“ rule and in 1826, of the 12 schools, nominally existing in tli#- 1 
whole tract, those of Karnal, Gharaunda, Dhansauli, and Naultha f 
were the only ones attended by more than two or three children, is 
These were all supported by private enterprise, and were all bad /' 
alike. There were no dispensaries in the district till 1843, when 
it was proposed to establish them on account of the terrible „ 
epidemic. .» 
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77. Every petty chief in the neighbourhood levied innumer- 
able transit dues on the traffic through his territory. This perni- 
cious system was adopted by us also, even to the extent of allowing 
every little jagirdar to levy these dues in his own villages. The 
customs line, established under the regulations on the left bank of 
the Jamna, lay wholly to the east of the territory; and the result 
was that “ a vast multitude of custom-house officers were scattered 
“broadcast over the country, making collections in every town, 
“and apparently in every considerable village, on almost every 
“article of traffic.” Payment of these dues did not exempt 
the goods from duty at the regular customs line ; so that goods, 
passing across the Jamna into the regulation provinces had to pay 
double duty. In 1823 the whole customs machinery west of the 
Jamna was abolished, and posts were retained only at the ferries, 
which were about three miles apart. At the same time the dues 
were assimilated to those leviable under Regulation IX of 1810, 
and one payment freed goods for all British territory. But this 
change involved the relinquishment of the customs revenue upon 
the whole of the trade between the Rajputana and the Sikh terri- 
tory — a revenue which averaged some five lakhs annually. Ac- 
cordingly, in 1828, a second customs line was established on the 
Western Jamna Canal. But the posts on both lines were in 
charge of muharrirs on Rs. 7 a month ; and the amount of em- 
bezzlement was inconceivably great. Smuggling, too, was prac- 
tised to such an extent that in 1833 it was estimated that not 
one-sixth of the salt passing through the district had paid duty. 
In 1834 the “irritating and exasperating interference with trade” 
practised by the customs officials was seriously commented upon, 
and all petty traffic was wholly exempted. And when the neigh- 
bouring Sikh territory became ours in 1843, the customs line was 
finally removed from the vicinity of Karnal. Such chiefs, however, 
as remained independent, continued to levy their own dues until 
we deprived them of their powers after the Sikh war, when the 
Nawab of Kunjpura was compensated for the loss of his customs 
revenue by a yearly payment from the Treasury. 
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Besides Imperial customs, octroi was levied in Kamal and 
Panipat at ad valorem, rates varying from 5 to 10 per cent, upon 
all grains, pulse, sugar, oil, oilseeds, ghi, tobacco, firewood, char- 
coal, salt, and spices within three miles of the town ; and these dues 
formed a part of the Imperial revenue till 1823, when grain of all 
sorts was exempted, and the revenue was devoted to local improve- 
ments under the management of a municipal committee. The 
annual net revenue thus realised in Panipat averaged some Rs. 3,000. 
The present octroi revenue of that town is about Rs. 20,000. A 
further tax of 6 per cent, on the value of all houses or land sold or 
mortgaged within the walls of Panipat and Karnal was levied till 
1823, when this and a host of other arbitrary exactions, of which 
no detail is forthcoming, were finally abolished. 
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CHAPTER III. 


THE PEOPLE. 


Distribution of popu- 
lation. 


SECTION A— STATISTICAL . 1 2 } 

78. Table No. V gives separate statistics for each tahsll and 
for the whole district, of the distribution of population over town* 
and villages, over area, and among houses and families ; while the J 
number of houses in each town is shown in Table No. XL! II. J 
The statistics for the district, as a whole, give the following figures, f 
and further information will be found in Chapter II of the Census if 
Report of 1881 : — 

of total population who live 


Percentage 

villages 


( Persons 
1 j Males 
(.Females 


Average rural population per village ... 

Average total population per village and town 
Number of villages per 100 square miles 
Average distance from village to village, in miles 

I Total area 


Density of population per square mile 
of — 


[ Cultivated area • 


Number of resident families per 
house 


Number of persons per occupied house 
Number of persons per resident family. 


( Total population 
^ Rural population 
( Total population 
( Rural population 

occupied ( Villages 
. . ( Towns 

( Villages 
^ Towns 
( Villages 
( Towns 


87 42 - 
88 - 10 :; 
86-62 
63 ^- 
72tV* 
36 if 
1-79*; 
260 f 
227 
686 
613 
319 
279 
168 
2 04 
9-4.1 
7-50 
6-59 
3.68 


#; 




79. The following statement shows the density of population 
on total and cultivated areas : — 3 


{ 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

Tahsil. 

Total area 
in square j 
miles. J 

Total 

population.^ 

Number of 
persona to 
the square 
mile. 

Cultivated 
area in 
square 
miles. 

Number of 
persons to 
the square 
mile of 
cultivation. 

Karnal 

832 

231,094 

278 

333 

689 

Panipat 

458 

186,793 

408 

249 

750 

Kaithal (corrected)... 

1,289 

227,332 

176 

670 

399 

Total 

2,579 

645,219 

250 

1,164 

659 


(1) The figures in Chapter HI, except where the contrary is noted, relate to ^ 

the district as constituted in 1884, when the first edition of the Gazetteer was f 
published. The insertion of “corrected” in brackets after Kaithal indicates that a 
the figures given for that taksil relate to the tahsil as now constituted, the figures ; 
for area being taken from the returns of the recent settlement. The Budlada^ 
villages transferred in 3 889 from Kaithal to the Hiasar District had in 1881 a s 
population of 11,921 souls The Pehowa villages transferred from the Ambala^f 
District to Kaithal in 1889 had in 1881 a population of .84,519 souls. $■ 

(2) In column 5 the cultivated area entered is taken from Statement III 

pended to the Revenue Report of 1888-89 in the case of Panipat and Karnal, and "f 
from the Settlement returns in the case of Kaithal. 4 
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The density of population is 250 per square mile on .the total 
area, and 559 on the cultivated area for the whole district. The 
density is greatest in Panipat, viz., 408 and 750, as we might 
expect, seeing that half of the tahsil is Khadir, where scarcely any 
land is uncultivated, and that the rest of the tahsil is irrigated by 
the canal and abundantly supplied with wells. The rain-fall is also 
little short of that for Karnal. The Karnal tahsil comes next with 
278 and 689. The Khadir of Karnal is similar to that of Panipat ; 
the rain-fall is slightly larger ; a much smaller area is under canal 
irrigation ; but the chief cause of the difference, as compared with 
Panipat, is that of the tract called the Nardat, which includes 
nearly half of the tahsil, § is waste land, and the remainder is 
badly provided with wells and badly cultivated by the population, 
chiefly Rajputs. There is also a considerable population of Saiyids 
and Grujars who are bad cultivators. Elsewhere throughout the 
district the industrious Jats, Rors, Rains, and the like are well 
mixed up with the less industrious Rajputs, Gujars, Brahmans, &c. 
Kaithal comes last with the 176 and 899 for the total and culti- 
vated areas respectively. The rain-fall is only 18 inches ; there is 
only canal irrigation in 13 villages, well irrigation is impossible 
throughout one-half of the tahsil, and the dry crops are very pre- 
carious. 

80. In the district report on the census of 1881 the Deputy 
Commissioner wrote : — 

“ I believe the general custom both among Hindus and Muham- 
madans is for several families, the heads of which are biothers, to 
live together so long as their father is alive, and to separate at his 
death. Of course, the rule is subject to very many exceptions, but 
the cases of such families being united are much more numerous 
than the cases of separations. The separation is of course effected 
in the most convenient way. The building occnpied by the house- 
hold will be divided, if that be easily possible, or an addition or 
additions may be made in the same enclosure, or may have been 
made from time to time during the father’s life-time, if sons with 
their families separated before their father’s death. Thus we may 
come to find 4 or 5 brothers with their families living in separate 
buildings in the same enclosure. Some of these may become vacant 
in course of time owing to the contingencies of life, and relations may 
be allowed to occupy them, or they may be let to persons of an entirely 
different caste. The practice has thus grown up of different families, 
having little or nothing in common, living together in houses 
arranged generally in quadrangular form round a common court. 
It has the advantage of providing in a very economical wav some 
free space off the street which can be used by a number of families 
■without much inconvenience, and the members of the different 
families are in a position to render each other protection. It is also 
quite common, at any rate in the towns, for a man who has some 
s pare capital to invest it in house property by building a number of 
houaes around a quadrangle, merely with a view to letting them.” 

81. Table No. VI shows the principal districts and States 
with which the district has exchanged population, the number of 
migrants in each direction, and the distribution of immigrants by 
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tahsils. Further details will be found in Table No. XI and in, A 
supplementary Tables C to H of the Census Report for 1 881 ; | 

while the whole subject is discuss- f- 
ed at length in Part II of Chapter ■ f 
III of the same report. The total jf 
gain and loss to the district by , ' 
migration is shown in the margin. , 
The total number of residents born ’ 
out of the district is 98,136, of 
whom 34,439 are males and 63,697 


Proportion per mills of total population. 


Gain. 

Loss. 

Persons •• «. 

158 

140 

Males 

102 

99 

Females .. .. 

222 

189 


% 


females. The number of people bom in the district and living in 


other parts of the Panjab is 87,243, of whom 33,273 are males 
and 53,970 females. The figures below show the general distribu- 


tion of the population by birth-place : — 


Proportion per mille of Resident population. 


Born in 

Rural population. 

Urban population. 

Total population . 

Male!. 

Females. 

0Q 

C 

o 

m 

Sh 

© 

Ph 

Male*. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Males. 

CD 

© 

-3 

a 

© 

Persons. 

The district ... 

907 

779 

849 

892 

772 

802 

898 

779 

843 

Tho province... 

971 

949 

961 

910 

901 

906 

964 

943 

954 

India 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 

1,000 


The following remarks'on the migration to and from Karnal ' 
are taken from the Census Report : — ' 


“ Hero again the migration is largely reciprocal, while the - 
attraction exercised by the riverain and canal tracts has caused the 
immigration largely to exceed the emigration, both being almost 
wholly confined to tracts which march with the district, and immi- 
gration being most in excess from those districts which have the 
smallest common frontier. The percentage of males is always larger 
among emigrants than among immigrants, which seems to point to 
the immigration being more largely of the permanent type than is 
the emigration. The extensive emigration into Rohtak and th# ", 
Native States is largely due to the havoc caused by saline efflore- J 
scenes in parts of the canal tract.” 

82. The figures in the statement below show the population, p 
of the district as it stood at the three enumerations of 1853, 1868 § 
and 1881. The first of these was taken in 1853 for so much of the : - 
district as then formed a portion of the North-"YV r estem Provinces r. 
(see Chapter II, Section C), and in 1855 for the remainder of the 
district, which was under the Panjab Government 1 f 
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Density 



Census. 

Persona. 

Males. 

FemaleB. 

per square 







mile. 


- 








1853 




231 

m 






a 

P 


1868 

617,997* 

334,655 

283,342 

260 

o 

i 





l 

1881 

622,621 

336,171 

286,450 

260 


r 






fl to 

i 

1868 on 1853... 




113 

til 

""I 

1881 on 1868... 

100-75 

100-45 

10113 

100 


Unfortunately the boundaries of the district have changed so 
much since the Census of 1853 that it is impossible to compare the 
figures ; but the density of population as then ascertained probably 
did not differ much over the two areas. It will be seen that the 
annual increase of population per 10,000 since 1868 has been 3 for 
males, 9 for females and 6 for persons, at which rate the male popu- 
lation would be doubled in 1,993-6 years, the female in 800-4 years, 
and the total population in 1,212'9 years. Supposing the same 
rate of increase to hold good for the next ten years, the population 
for each year would be in hundreds — 


Tear. 

Persons. 

Males 

Females. 

Tear. 

Persons 

MaleB. 

Females. 

1881 

622,6 

336,2 

286,5 

1887 ... 

621,8 

336,9 

288,0 

1882 ... 

623,0 

336,3 

286.8 

1888 ... 

625,1 

337,0 

288,3 

1883 ... 

623,3 

336,1 

287,1 

1889 ... 

625,5 

337,1 

288,5 

1884 ... 

623,7 

336,5 

287.3 

1890 ... 

625,8 

337,2 

288,8 

1885 ... 

624,1 

336,6 

287,6 

1891 ... 

626,2 

337,3 

289,0 

1886 ... 

624,4 

336,7 

287,8 






Nor is it impossible that the rate of increase will be sustained 
or even become greater in the future. Part, indeed, of the increase 
is probably due to increased accuracy of enumeration at each suc- 
cessive enumeration, a good test of which is afforded by the per- 
centage of males to persons, which was 55'00 in 1853, 54'15 in 
1868, and 53 - 99 in 1881. Part again is due to gain by migration, 
as already shown at page 57. The excavation of the Sirsa Canal will 
render a considerable expansion of population possible in the S. 
of Kaithal. 

The urban population since 1868 has not increased like the 
rural population, the numbers living in 1881 for every 100 living 
in 1868 being 92 for urban and 101 for total population. This is 
probably due to the abolition of the stud at Karnal and to the un~ 

* According to present constitution of the district the fignros in column 3 
should be for 1868 644,096, and for 1831 615,219, the incidence per square 
mile in both years being 250. 
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Chap ter I II, A.- ] iea ]tln n ess of the towns of Panipat and Karnal. The populations. | 
Statistical. of individual towns at the respective enumerations are shown under 
. Increase and de- their SeVeral hcadh ’- S 1,1 Chapter VI. % 

orease of population. rpj ie fluctuations of population by tahxils is shown below : — ~r - 


Tahsil. 

1868. ! 

1881. 

Percentage 
of popula- 
tion of 1881 
on that of 
1868. 

Karnal ... 

240,322 

231,094 

96 ,j 

Panipat 

l 

184,230 

186,793 

102 | 

Kaithal (corrected) ... ... 

219,544 

227,332 

104 

Total 

644,096 

645,219 



The growth of population between IS68 and 1881 was there,-'! 
fore quite insignificant. 

Further details can be given regarding the part of the district;-.. 
|rds of the whole as far as area is concerned, which down to 1862? > 
formed part of the Thanesar district. The figures given below* 
are taken from returns prepared at the recent settlement : — - \ 




Census. 



1835. 

1868. 

1881. ; 

Tract. 

Assessment 

Circles. 

Number. 

Per square milo 
of cultivation. 

Number. 

Percentage of po- 
pulation of 1868 
on that of 1855. 

Number. 

Percentage of po- 
pulation of 1881 
on that of 1855. 

a> 

If 

5 ?- 

1-3 

o 

« o , 











Khadir 

49,838 

697 

54,208 

108 

51,613 

104 

638 

Pi 

Bangar 

35,430 

625 

34,417 

97' 

34,651 

98 

641 

rt 

R 

£ 1 

Nardak 

21,622 

611 

25,310 

117 

23,861 

no 

614 ’ 


Total ... 

106, 890 

578 

113,930 

107 

110,125 

103 

* 

534 


& 

■4 

;v 
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Census. 







1855. 

1868. 

1881. 


Tract. 


Assessment 

Circles. 

Number. 

© . 

Si 

12 

C « 

S-. > 

Ct 

p — 
c P 
m o ' 

U o 
© 
fin 

Number. 

c * ^ 

CC 

C C «4_ 
6c ^ O 
*§ £ ^ 
B-J S 

6 

© 

s 

a 

* 

c-oc ‘4 

oZ2 

c; M 

-2 c ■« 

r •« 

Z H 

© PS -*-* 
u c C 

£ a. o 

Per square mile 
of cultivation. 



Powadh 

11,4(14 

4-16 

15,812 

llu 

15,831 

110 

466 



Andarwar 

10,953 

71(3 

11,169 

102 

11,381 

104 

597 

CC 

n 

-i 

w 

h 


Naili, including 

8 villages of 
Southern Chach- 
ra Circle 

5(1,575 

658 

59,640 

105 

55,182 

98 

465 

M 


Southern up- 

lands, including 
Kaithal Nardak 
and Bangar and 
Pehowa Bangar 

109,179 

517 

132,843 

122 

144,958 

133 

854 



Total . . . 

191,171 

554 

219,404 

115 

227,332 

119 

399 
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The increase of population between 1855 and 18S1 in Indri 
shown on page 70 is not real. The figures of the first census do not 
include the population of 7 estates received by transfer from 
Muzaffarnagar and of 3 villages which formerly belonged to the 
Panipat tahsil. Allowing for this the number declined by 1 ^ 
' per cent, between 1855 and 1881. The population of Indri is as 
large as the pargana with its present resources can well support. 
The tract is on the whole an unprosperous one and in years of 
heavy rainfall the mortality from fever is very great. In Kaithal 
the Powadh and Andarwar circles are healthy. But they are fully 
cultivated and fully populated, and little further expansion is to 
be expected or desired. In the unhealthy Naili population has 
declined. In the healthy southern uplands, where there was abun- 
dant room in 1855 for extension of cultivation, population has 
increased with great rapidity, but the growth of the cultivated 
area has been far more rapid. Excluding this tract the population 
of the whole district shows a falling off of nearly 2 per cent, be- 
tween 1868 and 1881. 

Immediately after the Census of 1868 had been taken, 
the district was visited by a severe famine.* It was reported at 


* See para. 33. 
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the time that no deaths had occurred from starvation ; but the? 
decrease in the number of cattle, the necessary impoverishment; 
of the people, and the injury to health from deficient food, 
no doubt had an important effect both in sterilizing the population', 
and in. keeping down the cultivated area. i 

A similar calamity, somewhat less severe, occurred in 1877-78. 

In 441 out of 927 villages in which revenue had to be suspended,*! 
inquiries showed that 82,280 head of cattle, many of them plough.' 
bullocks, perished, and the loss was only somewhat less sever# ’ 
elsewhere. There was no mortality from starvation, and the mor- 
tality generally was, probably, less than usual in those years o, 
drought and scarcity ; but owing to the poor diet and hardship*' 
suffered, the people fell a prey in large numbers to a fever epidemio? 
in the end of 1879. It cannot be doubted that all this must have 
had an important effect in keeping down the population and the 
cultivated area. pt 

Owing to the faulty alignment of the old Western Jammu 
Canal and the wasteful system of irrigation pursued by the people! 
large tracts became waterlogged. The insanitary conditions thu*4 
produced led to widespread disease and sterility in the canal 'i 
tracts of Panipat and Karnal, and the floods of the Sarusti, Ghagar, f 
and Umla have caused the same evils in the Kaithal Naili. But * 
Karnal and Panipat are already fully populated, and the result of f 
the improvements in drainage now being carried out by the Canal > 
Department will probably be more apparent in an improvement in the "i 
physique of the people than in an increase in their numbers. 


83. Table No. XI shows the total number of births and J 
deaths registered in the district for the twelve years from 1877 to 
1888, and the births for the nine years, 1880 to 1888. The dis- y 

tribution of the total deaths and of 1 
the deaths from fever for these ? 
twelve years over the twelve months f. 
of the year is shown in Tables Nos. 
XI A and XIB. The annual birth-- \ 
rates per mille, calculated on the 
population of 1881, are as shown in / 
the margin. 4 

The figures below show the annual death-rates per mille 
between 1868 and 1878 calculated on the population of 1868 : — <V 


Detail. 

Average of 


1880-83. 

1884-88. 

Males 

21*5 

21-6 

Females 

182 

19 

Persons .. 

83 7 

40*6 


Detail. 

1868 

1 

1869 

1870 

1871 

1872 

1873, 

1 

1874 

1875 

1876 

1877 

1 

1878 

Averago. 

Males 

14 

23 

26 

22 

23 

19 

21 

22 

22 

22 

46 

24 

Females 

11 

20 

22 

19 

21 

17 

19 

20 

20 

20 

42 

21 

Fergona 

13 

22 

24 

21 

22 

18 

20 

21 

21 

21 

44 

22S 


The table below gives the corresponding figures for the tea I. 
years ending with 1888 calculated on the population of 1881. f* 


* See para. 33. 
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Detail. 

|l879 

: 

1880 

1881 

1882 

1883' 

1884 

1885 

1 

1886 

1887 

1888 

Average. 

Males 

59 

39 

36 

32 

' 30 

54 

39 

34 

51 

35 

41 

Females 

57 

35 

3t 

31 

| 29 

58 

39 

34 

52 

34 

40 

Persons 

58 

1 

37 

35 

' 

32 ! 

i 1 

| 29 

56 

39 1 

34 

51 

34 

40-5 


The figures for the period 1868-1878 are no doubt very im- 
perfect. Comparing the statistics of births between 1880 and 1888 
with those fpr deaths between 1879 and 1888 we find that the 
average death rate is almost exactly the same as average birth-rate. 
This is due to the large number of deaths from fever which occur 
year by year. The only other districts in the province which suffer 
as severely from this cause are Dehli and Gurgaon. Virulent out- 
breaks of fever due to excessive autumnal rains in 1879, 1884, and 
1887, account for the extraordinary mortality of these years. The 
only remedy is drainage of the waterlogged tracts. This is now 
being carried out as regards the part of the district watered by the 
Western Jamna Canal, but as yet nothing has been done for the 
tract flooded by the Umla, Ghagar, and Sarusti, where disease is 
equally rife. 

The registration is still imperfect, though it is probably im- 
proving. The historical retrospect which forms the first part of 
Chapter III of the Census Report of 1881, and especially the 
annual chronicle from 1849 to 1881, which will be found at page 
56 of that report, throw some light on the fluctuations. Such 
further details as to birth and death-rates in individual towns as 
are available will be found in Table No. XLIV, and under the 
headings of the several towns in Chapter VI. 

84. The figures for age, sex, and civil condition are given in 
great detail in Tables Nos. IV to VII of the Census Report of 
1881, while the numbers of the sexes for each religion will be 
found in Table No. VII appended to the present work. The age 
statistics must be taken subject to limitations, which will be found 
fully discussed in Chapter VII of the Census Report. Their value 
rapidly diminishes as the numbers dealt with become smaller ; and 
it is unnecessary here to give actual figures, or any statistics for 
tahsils. The following figures show the distribution by age of 
every 10,000 of the population according to the Census figures : — 



0—1 

1—2 

2—3 

3—4 

4—5 

0—5 

5— 10 1 

10—15 

1 

15—20 

Persons 

321 

150 

150 

229 

264 

1,114 

1.296 

1,169 

986 

Males 

307 

142 

145 

214 

256 

1,064 

1,305 

1,250 

1,040 

Females 

1 336 

160 

157 

246 

273 

1,172 j 

1,286 

1,072 

923 



25—30 

30—35 

35 — 40 



50—55 

55—60 

over O 

Persons 

999 

932 

837 

480 

706 

327 

512 

148 

493 

Males 

99? 

931 

813 

474 

654 

341 

502 

159 

468 

Females 

1,002 

932 

864 

488 

766 

310 

: 

523 

136 

523 
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Chapter III, A. 

Statistical. 

Age, sex, and civil 
condition. 


The number o£ males among every 10,000 of both sexes is % 
shown below. The decrease at each successive enumeration is 
almost certainly due to greater accuracy of enumeration : — if? 


Population. 

Villages. 

Towns. 

Total. 


1 1855 



6.500 

All religions 

1868 


... 

5,415 


l 1881 

5,441 

5,107 

5.399 

Hindus 

1881 

5,461 

5,191 

5,437 

Sikhs 

1881 

5,559 


5,605 

Jams 

1881 

5,472 

4,951 

6,347 

Husalxnans 

1881 

6,366 

6,007 

6,281 


Year of life. 

All 

religions 

Hindus. 

Musalmaus 

0-1 

935 

930 

948 

1—2 

956 

248 

1,010 

2—3 

925 

917 

950 

3—4 

981 



4—5 1 

907 

... 

... 


In the Census 
of 1881,thbnum-_. 
ber of females per* 
1,000 males in 
the earlier years 
of life was found' 
to be as shown in 
the margin. 


§ 

s 

■4 


The figures for civil condition are given in Table No. X, I 
which shows the actual number of single, married, and widowed for 
each sex in each religion, and also the distribution by civil con- X 
dition of the total number of each sex in each age-period. i 

Proportion* between 85. The Deputy Commissioner (Mr. Benton) wrote as follows ‘ i 

e sexes. - n Census Report for the district : — g 

“ Both Hindus and Muhammadans show a more even proportion | 
of males to females everywhere in the towns than in the villages, 
and the Muhammadans everywhere both in towns and in villages % 
show a larger female population than the Hindus. The Sikhs are 
in considerable numbers in the villages of Ivarnal and ivuithal, and * 
there the proportions between the sexes show no marked difference ' 

from those of the Hindus. Statements so general in their character y 

with regard to the members of the Hindu and Muhammadan reli- 
gions and Sikh religion, wherever they are in sufficient numbers to ~ 
justify remarks, cannot be the result of accident, and neither can it : 
bo accident that the proportions for the last Census should so sestrly ? 
correspond to those of this. j 

“ In addition to the authorities cited on the disproportion of the X 
sexes by Mr. Plowden in “the North-Western Provinces Census if 
Report, the only authority with which I am acquainted is ‘ Darwin \ 
on the Descent of Man, pages 242 to 260, Ed. 1874. % 

With regard to disparity between the ages of the males and- % 
the females, if it be an effective cause, it no doubt exists. By work- >,? 
mg out the average ages of males and females, by taking the y 

a ?® 8 i a ^e included within any period in the returns as & the | 

middle of the period were their proper age, and with regard to $ 

ose over 60, taking them all as 65 years of age, I find tha > 

average age for married males 33 48, and that for females 28 00. 4 
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For Hindus these averages are 33 '54 and 28'87, while for Muhamma- 
dans they are 35‘6 and 29'50, the difference being 5 56 as against 
467 for Hindus. This is an altogether unexpected result, it being 
generally supposed that as cohabitation is postponed for 4 or 5 years 
longer in the case of Muhammadans, the ages of the husband and 
wife were more nearly equal than in the case of Hindus. Seeing a state 
of equality between the sexes more nearly obtains among the Muham- 
madans than among the Hindus, this would appear to indicate that 
if disparity of ages be an effective cause there must be some other 
force in operation which depresses the Hindu proportion of females 
to males in towns and villages, and yet allows the Muhammadans 
with greater disparity of ages to have a much more equal proportion 
everywhere. Infanticide or ill-treatment of females practised at the 
present time, with a hereditary tendency developed by their practice 
in bygone times, would serve to explain the results. Muhammadans, 
having all of them a good deal of Hindu blood in their veins, if 
not wholly Hindus, would not escape the taint of these vices or of 
their accumulated effects if they be not now practised ; but the 
results would be very much diminished, and great disparity between 
different castes, which intermarry only amongst themselves and 
preserve their own habits and usages, would be matter of no astonish- 
ment.” 

86. “ With regard to a hereditary tendency to produce males, 
I consider that the conditions necessary to establish it are still in 
existence to some extent. There is no donbt that infanticide, if 
not general, still exists. We have a police post established at 
Keorak* for its prevention, and there are good reasons for suspect, 
ing three more villages to be guilty of the practice. The persistent 
difference between towns and villages, although the towns are to 
a large extent inhabited by an agricultural population in no respect 
different from that of the villages, the more favourable proportion 
for Muhammadans generally, even with disparity of years against 
them, . especially when compared with those of the same caste who 
are still Hindus, lead to the conclusion that infanticide still pre- 
vails among the agricultural population to a much larger extent 
than .could have beeu imagined. There are strong motives for 
getting rid of a super-abundant family of daughters. Although 
ip. most castes a price can be got for a bride, still, where the price 
is highest, the up-bringing of daughters must be a considerable loss, 
looking at the matter as one of pure profit and loss ; and to men 
of respectability, who wish to marry their daughters in accordance 
with the prevailing customs, a large family of daughters is univer- 
sally declared to be a ruinous misfortune. 

87. “It is admitted on all hands that there is a difference 
between -the ^treatment of male and female children, but it is not 
admitted that this difference is of a character to cause the destruc- 
tion of the latter. The total effect, however, of a prevailing 
feeling : more favourable to males than females may not be incon- 


-* 'Matters have probably improved at Keorak, which is a large Gnjar village. 
A eeasps of triale and female children, recently taken unexpectedly by the 
Deputy Commissioner, did not disclose any suspicions disparity in the proportions 
of the sexes. The late Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Drummond, snspooted that 
infanticide sm practised in the Rajput estate of Pharal, and I have heard it 
asserted that it exist* in the great j at -village of Chika, — J-M..IX. 
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siderable even if it does not go the length of criminality. It isj ' 4 . 
however, sufficient for the purpose of establishing a hereditary k 
male-producing tendency if female infanticide prevailed in former A 
ages, and of this I suppose there is no doubt whatever. 4 

88 . “ We know of course that there is no polyandry * here, 4 
and that polygamy does prevail to a very slight extent. This is | 
not the conclusion, however, that we should arrive at from the ■*" 
returns. From them we learn that there are in the district 2,574 ii- 
more married males than married females, although we should £ 
have had a slight excess of females to be accounted for by poly- 4 
gamy. I am somewhat at a loss for an explanation of this result. 

x believe it may be due to the fact that we bad a native regiment ? 
passing through, which contained 698 males, many of whom may * 
have been married ; and that there may be a good many Govern- ; 
ment servants, Police and others, residing in the district who havo f 
their wives elsewhere. The people of the district are of a stay-at- 
home character, and do not like going on service elsewhere. I $ 
was impressed by this feature while trying to get men for service j 
with the troops during the war in Afghanistan. Consequently £ 
the deficiency of married females, due to residents of other districts 4 
being temporarily settled here, would not be compensated by natives 
of this district temporarily residing elsewhere, and leaving their ? 
wives behind them. I observe that there is a larger percentage of h. 
married females in the towns of Panipat and Kaithal than any- j 
where else. A good many people in both these towns are educated 5, 
and employed on service elsewhere. They may have left their 
wives behind them ; this is the probable explanation. £ 

89. “ The percentage of widows to the whole of the females J. 

is in each case considerably larger in the towns than in the villages, 5. 
and the number of widowers varies from about a half to something 
short of a third of the number of widows in different places. i“ 
These differences are to be explained by the restrictions on widow 
marriage. Banias, Brahmans, and other high castes who forbid £ 
widow marriage prevail in the towns and keep up the percentage :?• 
of widows. The Kajputs also forbid widow marriage and they % 
keep np the percentage wherever they prevail. There are very ' f - 
few in the villages of Panipat taJisil, and there the number of 
widows is smallest, viz., 15 51 per cent. ; Kaithal, where they are £ 

not very numerous, follows with 15 71 ; and Karnal villages* ” 

where they are very numerous, is highest with 17 99. The per- \ 

centages in Panipat, Kaithal, and Karnal towns are 17'38, 18'74 ,y 

and 22 73 respectively. The small percentage of widows in Pani- | 

pat villages partly accounts for a larger percentage of married f 

males and females than anywhere else. £ 

‘I 1 

90. “ To sum np, the Saraogis marry earlier than the i 
members of any other religion. The Hindus come after them in 5- 
this respect, then the Muhammadans, and the Sikhs marry latest 44 
of all. Notwithstanding we find that the average disparity of ;• 
ages between husband and wife, which is about 4 5 years for :■ 
Hindus, is nearly a year more for Muhammadans. Although -i 
polygamy exists to a small extent, there is found to be an excess -J 

_______ 4 

* Possibly an exception must be made in the case of some of the outlying ?£ 
Pow&dh village* near the Ludhiana district, — J.1LD. . .1 
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of married men over married women, which is attributable to the 
stay-at-home character of the population, which prevents married 
males going on service elsewhere leaving their wives behind ; while 
males from other districts come here without their wives. Dispari- 
ties are observed in different localities as to the percentage of 
widows and widowers, which depend on the usages of the popu- 
lation in those places as to the marriage of widows. The usual 
disproportion between the sexes is observed. The males are in the 
proportion of 53'99 to 46’0l females. The disproportion is larger 
in the towns than in the villages, and larger among the Muham- 
madans as a whole than among the Hindus. The Hindu agricul- 
tural population shows most unfavourably. With a few trivial 
exceptions, the high caste Muhammadans show best, and the 
Mahajan caste is on an equality with them. The disproportion 
may be due partly to climate and partly to disparity of ages 
between the sexes, but these cannot be the only causes, as the 
disparity is less in the case of Muhammadans who show a larger 
proportion of males, and these causes do not account for the 
differences shown by different castes. It is necessary to postulate 
some other cause. An inherited tendency to produce males caused 
by female infanticide practised in the past, if not also in the 
present, and by female ill-treatment still prevailing, would satis- 
factorily account for all the phenomena." 

91. Table No. XII shows the 
number of insane, blind, deaf-mutes, 
and lepers in the district in each re- 
ligion. The proportions per 10,000 
of either sex for each of these infirmi* 
ties are shown in the margin. Tables 
Nos. XIY to XVII of the Census Re- 
port for 1881 give further details of the age and religion of the infirm. 

92. The figures given below show the composition of the 
Christian population, and the respective numbers who returned 
their birth place and their language as European. They are taken 
from tables Nos. IIIA, IX and XI of the Census Report for 1881 : — 


Details. 

Male. 

Females. 

Persons. 

•m d S 
o S O 

Europeans and Americans... 

20 

16 

36 

w ’■§ "a 

Eurasians 

... 

1 

1 


Native Christians 

24 

24. 

48 






S. 

Total Christians 

44 

41 

85 

© 

f 

English ... ... 

21 

17 

38 

9 

Other European languages 

... 

... 

... 

A 

Total European languages 

21 

17 

38 


British IsleB 

12 

6 

18 

Jt ® 

Other European countries 

... 

... 


Jg § 


1 



n p. 

Total European countries 

12 

6 

18 


Infirmity. 

Males, 

Females. 

Insane .. 

5 

3 

Blind 

66 

81 

Deaf and dumb 

6 

3 

Lepers 

6 
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Chapter III, B. 

Social Life. 

European and Eura- 
sian population. 


But the figures for the races of Christians, which are discussed 
in Part VII of Chapter IV of the Census Report, are very untrust* 
worthy ; and it is certain that many who were really Eurasians ? 
returned themselves as Europeans. * 


SECTION B -SOCIAL LIFE. 

The homestead and 93.* When a new village is founded, the first thing done is > 
the homes. to dig out tanks to hold rain-water for the cattle, washing, &c.' * 
The village is then built on the spoil ; and, as in course of time old *£ 
houses fall down and new ones are built, the village is raised high % 
above the surrounding plain ; in some of the old Nardak villages as’ 4 
much as 150 or 200 feet. The space immediately around the vil-' ? 
lage is called gora ; and here the cattle stand to be milked, weavers- 1 
train their warp, fuel is stacked, dung-hills made, ropes twist* 
ed, sugar presses erected, and all the operations conducted for which; » 
free space is necessary. The village is generally surrounded by' 1 
a mud- wall and ditch as a protection against thieves, and is entered, }' 
by gates, often of brick, and containing side-rooms in which the \ 
gossips sit when it grows hot under the huge bar tree or jiipal J 
which generally stands just outside. Main streets (gali) run f 
right through from one gate to another ; and in Rajput and other' % 
villages where the women are strictly secluded, numerous blind .;? 
alleys ( bagar ) lead from them, each being occupied by the houses. 
of near relations. In other villages the alleys run right through.. Y 
The proprietors, Banias, and Brahmans, live in the centre ; the 1 ; " f 
menials on the outskirts of the village. The houses are usually - 
of adobe, except in the Nardak and Naili circles and in the older | 
villages where brick is common ; the change bearing patent; !* 
evidence to the tranquility which we have substituted for anarchy." * 
At two or three commanding positions are common houses (para#,, Y 
chopal, and in Kaithal chopar, hathai) belonging to the wards. ; 
of the village. In Kaithal these buildings are often imposing, 1 1 
structures. There will also be a few baithaks or sheds for gossip- f 
ing in, and many cattle pens scattered about the village. } 

Entering the street door of a private house you pass into the , 
outer room or dahliz, beyond which you must not go without per- 
mission, and where your friend will eome and talk. It is often , 
partly occupied by some calves. Beyond this is the yard (chauk 1 
or angan) , separated from the streets by a wall, and in which the 1 
cattle are tied up in cattle shedB ( bara ), and the women sit and % 
spin. Round this are the houses occupied By the various house-" Y 
holds of the family. In front of each is a room with the side 1 
towards the yard open (dalan or tamsal) which is the family % 
living-room. On either side of this will be a sidari or store-room ? 
and a chatra or cooking place, which is kept scrupulously clean, ' s 
with its chhula or hearth, but sometimes part of the chauk is j 
roofed in, and the cooking is then done there in the hot weather ; jf 

— — — . — — . , ..'i 1 

* Paraa. 93 to 9o are taken from Mr. Ibbetion’s Settlement Report. I Iiav. ,.f 
Tft&it& JiS&W JkU flP&feifHt fi in the tnxfc and soma no fr oa. — J.M.X) . - d 
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there is often an inner room beyond called obri or dobari if 
with two doors, and kota or kotri if with one only. Upstairs is 
the chaubara, where the husband and wife sleep ; while the girls 
and children sleep downstairs, and the boys in the choral, the 
dahliz, or the eattlesheds. 1 

There will be some receptacles for grain ( kothi or chaursia ) 2 3 4 
made of rings of adobe built up into a cylinder. This has a small 
hole in the bottom, out of which the grain runs, and keeps always 
full a small receptacle ( aina ) open in front, from which it is 
taken as wanted. There will be some ovens ( bharala , Kara) for 
warming milk ; there will be recesses in the wall to act as shelves 
(pendi),* one or two swinging trays or rope rings for water 
vessels; some nets (ja li) for carrying bhusa ; a few bedsteads 
( manja , khat) made of wooden frames covered with netted string ; 
a few small stools ( pira , pida, khatola) of identical construction ; 
a few small low wooden tables ( patra ) ; and some large baskets to 
store clothes in [pi tar). There will be some small shallow baskets 
(dalri) for bread and grain ; and some narrow-mouthed ones ( bijri ) 
to keep small articles in. One should be able to tell the number 
of married women in the house by the number of liandmills ( chakki ). 

The Hindu’s utensils are made of brass, and perhaps a few of 
bell-metal (kansi) ; the Muhammadan substitutes copper for brass, 
which he does not use. 

The earthen vessels used by Hindus are usually ornamented 
with black stripes ( chitan ) ; but Musalmans will not eat from 
vessels so marked, because the ghara full of water given to 
a Brahman ( mansna ) on Ekddshi after religious ceremonies by 
Hindus must be striped, and therefore the markings are supposed 
to he specially Hindu. Of course the metal vessels are expensive ; 
hut the remaining furniture of an ordinary village house costs very 
little. The string of the bedsteads is made at home ; while the 
carpenter makes the ‘furniture, and Hie potter supplies the earthen 
vessels as paat of their service*. 

94. The day of twenty -four hours is divided into eight pahrs 
or watches, four of day counting from dawn, and four of nig ht. 
Each pahr is divided into eight gharis. The dawn is called pili- 
phati, the early morning tarka, the evening sanj. The daily life 
of the ordinary able-bodied villager is one of almost unremitting 
toil. He rises before dawn, eats a little stale bread, gets out his 
bullocks, goes to the fields, and begins work at once. About 8 


(1) A man whose son is married often surrenders the chaubara to him, 
and sleeps himself in the chopal or in an outbuilding, even though his own wife 
is still t>livo. 

(2) The Teothi is sometimes square with a wooden door, and is then used 
for storing olothes. A small teothi for grain is called a kuthla or (in the 
"Jangcd des ") parola. 

(3) A wooden shelf f or olothes, etc., Teached by a ladder is called tan d and 
an earthen ledge (tundi) a foot high, with apertures for the vessels of 
pottery, sometimes runs along the foot of the wall. 

(4) For a list of brass and earthen vessels in daily use see Mr. Ibbetson’g 
Settlement Beport, paras. 201-308. 
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o’clock his wife or a child will bring him a damper, 1 2 often sta%i 
and a bowl of butter-milk or milk and water ( lassi pakki orj 
kachchi ) . At noon he has a hearty meal of fresh damper and a little J 
pulse boiled with spices (dal), or some boiled vegetable {sag) ; *i| 
in the cold weather this is brought to him in the field ; in the hot 
weather he goes home for it, and does not begin work again till St} 
p. m. In the evening he comes home, and after feeding his cattlft, 
eats his dinner, the grand meal of the day. His wife will have 
pearled some jowar and soaked it in the sun till it has swelled {kh uta 
ana ) and then boiled it in milk ( rabri) ; or she will have dry -boiled! 
some whole grain and pulse mixed (khichri ) , or made a porridge 00* 
coarsely ground grain ( dalia ), or boiled up glutinous rice into t 
pink mass ( chawal ), or made a rice-milk of it ( khir ). There wil^ 
be a little pease pudding {dal ) , or the pulse will be boiled withj 
butter-milk and spices ( jholi , kadhi) and some pickles {achar) o’ 
rough chatni, or some vegetable boiled with salt and ghi asf 
a relish. After his meal he goes out for a smoke and a chat to thf| 
chopal, or under the bar tree outside the village. 'f| 

The grain generally used in the hot weather is a mixture o£| 
wheat, barley, and gram, 3 4 or any two of them, generally growii*:? 
ready mixed : in the cold weather, jowar and maize*. Unmixed 
wheat is seldom eaten, as it is too valuable. The vegetables used; ' 
are the green pods of the lobia (Dolichos senensis), the fruit of the 
eggplant or Bangan (solonum melongena), and of the bhindi (Abel- ? 
moschus esculentus), and of many pumpkins ( kaddu ), gourd*! 
(kakri), watermelons {tarbuz) and sweetmelons [kharbuza), and the, 
leaves of all the brassicas, of the cockscomb or cliaulai (Amaranthus,, ‘ 
polygonus), methi (Trigonellafenugcecum), of the small pulses, and 
the* roots of earrots ( gajar ). Wild plants so used have been men- - 
tioned in Chapter I. The spices and pickles are too numerous an4j : 
unimportant to detail. A hearty young man in full work will eai< - 
daily from 1 to 1$ sers of grain, one-eighth of a ser of pulse, and, 
two sers or more of butter-milk besides vegetables, &c. The ' 
richer Muhamadans occasionally eat goat’s flesh ; but this is excep- , 
tional ; but the Hindu does not touch meat, while to the ordinary ■ 
peasant of either religion, animal food other than milk and ghi is 
quite beyond his means. 

The women of the family have all the grinding, cooking, 
cleaning the house, and spinning to do ; among the Brahmans and;’ i 
Rajputs they are strictly confined to the wall of the court-yard,j/ 
where they cook, spin, clean cotton, grind flour, husk rice, and soA 

(1) This is perhaps the best word for the bread cake of the country, though , 

it is far inferior to a well-made damper. The 8 o’clock meal is omitted itt; 
Kaithal, bnt a xamindar would think badly of his fare if he did not get butter- "? 
Tnillr with his noonday and evening meals. , J)' 

(2) Usually made of the tops of gram leaves or of the young flowering shook, 

of tirsam plucked before t he flowers open. It is sometimes mixed with fine ground 
gram (besan) or barley flour. , ?, 

(3) In Kaithal khichri is a porridge of boiled bajra and dal, and is eaten with 
butter-milk. Gram is rarely used alone as it is heating. 

(4) In Kaithal maize is not used except in the Fowadh, y 
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on. Among the Tagas and Gujars they go to the well for water Cha pter III, B. 
and take the dinner to the field, and often pick cotton and safflower. Social Life. 
Among the Jats and Rors they also weed, and do other hard field- 
work. They all sit much about in the alleys spinning and gossip- Daily life - 
ing, often very much undressed : and though their life is a hard 
one, it is, to judge from appearances, by no means an unhappy one. 

The boys, as soon as old enough, are taken from the gutter and sent 
to tend the cattle ; and from that time they are gradually initiated 
into the labour of their lot. At evening they play noisily about ; 
a sort of rounders, tipcat, hide-and-seek, and prisoners’ base, being 
favourite games. The life is a terribly dull one. The periodical 
fair or melci and the occasional wedding form its chief relief, to- 
gether with the months of sugar-pressing, when everybody goes 
about with a yard of cane in his mouth, and a deal of gossiping (as 
well as a deal of hard work) is done at the press. But the toil is 
unremitting ; and when we think what a mud hovel in a crowded 
village innoeent of sanitation must be in J uly and August, we can 
only wonder at the marvellous patience and. contentment of the 
villagers. 

95. The men wear a made turban (pagri or pagh) or a strip Clothes, 
of cloth ( dopatta ) wound round the head ; a short under-coat 
buttoning up the front ( kurta ) ; or else an overcoat ( angarkha if 
long, mirzai or kamri if short) fastening with a flap at the side ; 
and a loin-cloth ( dhoti if broad and full, arband if scanty, langar 
if still more scanty), or a waist string ( tagri , or if of silk, pat) 
with a small cloth ( langoti ), between the legs. The kurta is new- 
fashioned and is not graceful. A single wrap (chudar) in the hot 
weather and a double wrap ( dohar ) or a quilt ( rizai ) in cold, and 
a pair of shoes ( patan ) complete the toilet. Trousers ( suthan ) are 
only worn on occasions of ceremony ; a handkerchief (agoncha) is 
occasionally used. Hindus and Musalmans are distinguished by 

the " ~ e ^ -■ ■ c —ner opening to the right and of the latter 

to th’ M . i ■ ■. ■ sometimes wear their loin-cloth not passed 

between their legs ( tehmad ) ; but they usually adopt the Hindu 
fashion, though they preserve their own name for the garment. 

The Jats of the south and west on occasions of state often wear 
turbans of portentous size, especially the Dehia and Dalai Jats. 

Ghatwal Jats and Banias generally wear them red ; and religious 
devotees of a yellow ochre colour. The other clothes are either 
white or made of prints ; never whole coloured. 

The married women wear a bodice to support the breasts 
(anffi or angia) ; married or single they wear a small coat down 
to the hips ( kurti ) buttoning to the right ; a petticoat ( ghagri , 
lenga) or drawers ( paijama ), and a wrap ( orhna ). Tcli and 
kumhar women wear the coat and petticoat in one piece like a 
gown ( tilak ). The coat is often not worn ; but a Rajput woman 
always wears it, though she sometimes omits the bodice. Musal- 
man women generally wear drawers (suthan), and Hindu -women 
petticoats. So again Musalman women wear blue (indigo) coats 
and wraps without admixture of red or yellow ; while a Hindu 
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woman wears red clothes as a rule, and will not wear a blue coat : 
or wrap at all ; while her petticoat, if blue, must be spotted or em* 
broidered with red or yellow. But all Rajput women, unless very 
old, wear dravers, red or blue according to religion : on the other ' 
hand, Musalman Gujar women wear petticoats after consummation 
of marriage and till they grow old, and Hindu Gujar women wear 
the petticoat, spotted white or red, never wholly red. The whole red 
petticoat is called daman-, and the Gujar blue petticoat, with or with- 
out spots, tukri : a petticoat or wrap spotted with red spots is called 
thekma, from thekna to spot. Only prostitutes wear wholly white 
clothing. Children go naked till 4 or 5 years old ; sometimes boys 
wear a langoti, and girls a triangular piece of cloth called tania. 
A girl then wears a petticoat or drawers, 1 and a boy a langoti and 
tagri, and sometimes a jhvgla or shirt. A girl cannot wear an tmgi . 
until she is married and lives with her husband. The everyday 
clothes are always made from the village-made cloth, which, though J 
rougher, is much stronger than English. Prints are largely \ 
brought into holiday use. The ordinary dyes are indigo for blue f 
and safflower for red and yellow. A complete suit of female clothes 
is called til or tial ; of male clothes, jora. 

A woman’s social standing is greatly determined by hep ' 
ornaments ; and the women, when talking to an English lady, will 
often condole with her on her husband’s stinginess in not supplying 
her better. Till marriage a girl may wear a silver nose-ring and 
silver wristlets. These are replaced on marriage by a small gold 
nose-ring and glass bracelets. When she goes to live with her hus- 
band she replaces the former by a larger ornament also of gold; . 
The glass bracelets and the nose-ring form her “ sohag,” and 
“sohagan” therefore means a woman whose husband is alive. A 
widow breaks her bracelets, and throws the pieces and her nose-ring 
on her husband’s corpse, and they are wrapped up with it in the - 
shroud. Armlets and bracelets and anklets, being solid and not easy f 
to get off, are always worn ; other ornaments only on state oeca- . 
sions, such as fairs and the like. The ordinary investment for spare" * 
capital is to buy jewels for one’s wife, as the money can always be 
realized on occasion. The custom of tattooing ( lehinna , godna ) is r 
common, except among the Rajputs and Brahmans. Only women 
do it ; and they tattoo the chin, the inside of the forearm, the out-' . 
side of the upper arm, the sides of the waist, the calf of the leg. 
dhe Gujars do not tattoo the arm. Men and prostitutes have small' ■ 
holes drilled in their front teeth, and gold let in (champ). 2 § 

96. The ceremonies connected with births, betrothals, mar-.. * 
riages, and deaths need not be detailed. A full description of them: -• 
wili be found in paras. 316-335 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement, 
Re P° rt - 

(1) In Kaithal little girls often wear loose drawers ( charni or tanbi) : at. • 
abont eight years of age they aro promoted to paijamas (suthan or tilewar); as" 
soon as she is married a girl is put into petticoats, unless the marriage has takew . 
place at a very early nge. ^ * 

, ( 2 ) f°r a list of the nnmerons ornaments worn by men and women sea Mr," 
Ibbetaons Settlement Report, paras. 313-314, ' v - 
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Jats marry at about 5 or 7 years old, Rors and Gujars at 12 
or 14, Rajputs at 15, 10, and even a good deal later. As a matter 
of fact there is no fixed age for marriage. A Hindu may not marry 
his foster-mother’s daughter, but he can marry any other relation 
of his foster-mother who is not within the prohibited degrees*. A 
sister of the first wife may be married or any relation in the same 
degree but not one above or below. A Hindu may go through the 
phera with any number of virgins, but a second wife is seldom 
taken unless the first is childless. 

After the wedding the marriage procession ( bar at ) proceeds to 
the house of the boy’s father, where the girl wife remains for a day 
or two. 

The consummation takes place after the return of the girl 
to her husband’s house, called challa or muklawa. This takes 
place when the girl is pubert ; but. must be in either the 3rd, 
5th, 7th, 9th, or 11th year after the wedding. Among Rajputs, 
who usually marry late, there is no muhlawa, and the woman 
goes to live with her husband immediately after marriage. 

Among Musalmans there is no phera, the nikah or Musalman 
marriage ceremony being substituted for it, which the kazi 
reads in presence of witnesses. Envoys ( vakils ) go into the 
girl’s house to take her consent, and come out and announce it, 
the boy consents himself three times, and the ceremony is com- 
plete. But among converts to Islam, at any rate, the other 
customs and ceremonies are almost exactly the same. 

When once the ceremonial goings and comings are over 
the wife may never return to her father’s house except with his 
special leave j and if he seuds for her, he has to give her a fresh 
dower. ,The village into which his daughter is married is 
utterly tabooed for the father, and her elder brother, and all 
near elder relations. They may not go to it, or even drink water 
from a well in that village ; for it is shameful to take anything 
from one’s daughter or her belongings. On the other hand, 
the father is continually giviiig things to his daughter and her 
husband as long as he lives. Even the more distant elder rela- 
tions will not eat or drink from the house into which the girl is 
married, though they do not taboo the whole village. The boy’s 
father can go to the girl’s village by leave of her father, but 
not without. 

97. A man may marry as often as he pleases. If he 
marries again on the death of his wife, he is called daheju. The 
oeremonies are exactly the same for a man’s different marriages. 
But Under no circumstances can a woman perform the phera 
twice in her life. Thus, among the Rajputs, Brahmans, and 
Tagas, who do not allow karewa, a widow cannot under any 
circumstances re-marry. But among other castes a remarriage 
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is allowed under the above name. It is, in its essence, i 
the Jewish Levirato ; that is to say, on the death of a man his 4 
younger brother has first claim to the widow, then his elder 
brother, and after them other relations in the same degree} 
though karewa cannot be performed while the girl is a minor, $„ 
and her consent is necessary. But it has been extended so that / 
a man may marry a widow whom he could not have married as 4 
a virgin, the only restriction being that she is not of his own 
got. Thus a Gujar may marry a Jat or Bor widow. Neither o' 
marriage nor adoption, nor any other ceremony, can change i 
the clan of a man or woman ; that being, under all circum- -i 
stances, the clan of the original father. Even women of f 
menial castes can be so married ; but the woman is then 4 
called heri hui, though it is still a real marriage. The marriage 4 
must not take place within a year of the husband’s death. . * 
It is effected by the man throwing a red wrap over the woman’s | 
head and putting wristlets ( chura ) on her arm in presence of -Jj 
male and female members of the brotherhood. 1 

' 4 

98. Table No. VIII s shows the numbers who speak each | 
of the principal languages current in the district separately for { 
each tahsil and for the whole district. More detailed informa- :t 


tion will be found in Table -J 
No. IX of the Census Re- $■ 
port for 1881, while in V 
Chapter V of the same re- J 
port the several languages > 
are briefly discussed. The - * 
figures in the margin give 4 
the distribution of every 10,000 of the population by language, J 
omitting small figures. I 


Language. 

Proportion per 
10,000 of popula> 
tion. 

Hindustani 

9,568 

Bagri 

3 

Panjabi 

4 ?6 

All Imlian languages 

9,999 

NoU'InJian. languages .. 

1 


The language of the district is Hindi, with a small admix- i 
ture of Panjabi words, especially in the northern portion. The | 
dialect varies slightly from north to south ; and especially the' 'j 
Jats of the southern border use many words not used in the I 
rest of the district, with a pronunciation and accent quite pecu-, J 
liar to them. Panjabi is spoken in the villages scattered-. f 
through the Patiala territory. The small Purbia-speaking | 
population is mostly found in the town of Karnal and owes its, 
origin to followers of troops coming from the east, which were j 
stationed in Karnal when it was a cantonment 40 years ago. V 
The Marwaris are mostly the Bohra traders, who have invaded' 
this district of late years. The Bengalis are Government ser- S 

— ; h i ..-4 g f 

(1) The Jats and flora of Indri informed me, when attesting their 

that even these ceremonies were dispensed with when the woman was, not *rj 
widow of a member of her new husband’s family, in other cases the widow Ww 4 *., 
merely taken to the house, or in other words co-habitation with a widow consti^^ 
tuted a karewa marriage. Children of karewa marriages inherit equally with 4^ 
those by phera marriages. — J.M D. * -v 

(2) This applies to the district aa it was constituted in 1881. Hindi was not'slf 

recognized as a distinct language at the Census of 1881, ^ 
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vants or their families, and the Bagri-speakers are poor people 
who have been driven from time to time in this direction by 
famine, and their descendants. 

99. Table No. XIII* gives statistics of education as ascer- 
tained at the Census of 1881 for each religion and for the total 

population of each tahsil. 
The figures for female 
education are probably 
very imperfect indeed. 
The figures in the mar- 
gin show the number 
educated among every 
10,000 of each sex ac- 
cording to the Census 
returns. Statistics re- 
garding the attendance at Government and aided schools will 
be found in Table No. XXXVII. 

The distribution of the scholars at these schools by religion 

and the occupations of their 
fathers, as it stood in 1881-82, is 
shown in the margin. 

The villagers are, as a mass, 
utterly uneducated. A consider- 
able number of the headmen can 
read and write Mahajani, or Hindi 
as they call it, to some extent; 
but many of them do not know 
even that, and probably not a score 
of them can write the Persian character. Outsido the ranks of 
the headmen the people are almost wholly illiterate. It is very 
difficult for a villager to send his boy to school unless there is 
one in or quite close to his village ; and even when this is the 
case they object to sending their sons to school, because, they 
say, it renders them discontented with, and unfits them for 
their position. The Persian, especially, they object to. 

100. It is impossible to form any satisfactory estimate of 

the wealth of the com- 
mercial and industrial 
classes. The figures 
in the margin show the 
working of the income- 
tax from 1869-70 to 
1871-72, and Table No. 
XXXIV gives statistics 
for the licence tax for 
each of the year during 
which it was in force. 
The distribution of 



Assessment. 

1869-70. 

1870-71. 

1871-72. 

ClMJ I 

t Number taxed .. 

596 

654 

201 

| Amount of tax . . 

6,834 

10,803 

1,729 

CIm.II 

| Number taxed .. 

74 

195 

75 

{ Amount of tax , . 

1,440 

5,265 

946 

Class 111 

(Number taxed 

26 

60 

29 

(Amount of tax .. 

1,244 

2,345 

947 

CllH.1V 

( Number taxed 

6 

10 

5 

( Amount of tax .. 

2,991 

638 

1,716 

ClM.V 

( Number taxed .. 


30 

«. 

( Amount of tax . . 

.. 

2,858 



( Number taxed .. 

601 

819 

310 


1 Amount of tax . . 

10,909 

31,801 

6,338 


Details. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Europeans and Eurasians . . 
Native Christians 

Hindus 

Mnsalmana 

Sikhs .. 

Others 

923 

666 

16 

.. 

Children of agriculturists . . 
„ of non-agriculturists . . 

1,042 

563 

•• 



Education. 

Rural 

population. 

Total 

population. 

s { 

Under Instruction 

4S 

81 


Can read and write . . 

322 

394 

a 1 








a k 




5 J 

Under instruction .. 

0*3 

2-2 

3 ) 

Can read and write .. 

1*5 

2‘1 

ft ' 
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licenses granted and fees collected from 1880-81 to 1885-86 
between towns of over and villages of under 5,000 souls, is 
shown below : — 


Detail, 

1880-81. 

1881-82, j 

| 1882-83. 

1 1883-84. | 

| 1584-85, | 1885-86. 

No of 
licences. 

Amount 
of fees. 

"o S 
a 

O o 

1 § s 

© £> 

. a 

o a> 

,1* 

1 -<s 

W-l to 1 

o g 
o a 

> | 

1 1 

a - 

P 1 

! 

4-1 ifl 

°! l 

X.2 j 

Amount 
of fees. 

^ <u 

0 
. a 

£J 

a r£ 

is 

“■3 

Towns .. 

"Villages 

1 1 

188; 
l 586' 

774 

: 

2,570 

8,020 

194 

691 

H.095, 

8,6'joJ 

187 

624 

2,995 
' 7,630 

193' 

631 

3,07o| 

7,630i 

i 

194 

632 

3,06s( 

7,570 ( 

192 

621 

2,990 

7,460 

Total .. | 

10,590 

885 

11,760 

81l| 

10,625 

824 

10,700 

82Sj 

10,635 

813 

10,450 


" The receipts from income tax exclusive of deductions from 
the salaries of Government officials have been : — 


Tear. 


1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 90 


Collection. 

Es. 

18,606 

22,754 

28,702 

40,079 


But the numbers affected by these taxes are small. It may 
be said generally that a very large proportion of the artisans in 
the towns are extremely poor, while their fellows in the villages 
are scarcely less dependent upon the nature of the harvest than 
are the agriculturists themselves, their fees often taking the 
form of a fixed share of the produce while even where this is not 
the case, the demand for their products necessarily varies with 
the prosperity of their customers. Perhaps the leather-workers 
should be excepted, as they derive considerable gains from the 1 
hides of the cattle which die in a year of drought. The circum- 
stances of the agricultural classes are discussed below in section 
E. of this chapter. 


Character and dis- 
position of the 
people. 


101. The character and disposition of the people is thu 3 
described by Mr. Ibbetson : — 

“ I have a great liking for the ordinary villager. His life is one 
of monotonous toil under very depressing circnm stances. He grum- 
bles much, hut only as a farmer is bound to do ; and he is marvel- 
lously patient, cheery, and contented on the whole. He is often 1 
exceedingly intelligent considering his opportunities, he is hospitable 
in the extreme, and he loves a joke when the point is broad enough 
for him to see. His wants are easily satisfied ; he has formulated 1 
them thus : — 


“ Pas change "bail dekh, wa das man berri ; 
“ Hath hisabi nya, wa sak sir jeori ; 

“ Bhuri bhains ka dudh , wa rabar gholna ; 
“ Itna de kartar ; to bohr na bolna .” 
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“ Let me see ten good oxen and ten mannds of mixed grain, the 
milk of a grey buffalo and some sugar to stir into it, a fair assessment 
demanded after the harvest. God give me so much, and I won’t say 
another word. 

“ I will even say that according to his standard he is moral, 
though his standard is not ours. The villager looks at the end, 
and not at the means. If he honestly thinks that his friend is in the 
right in his claim, a respectable man will tell any number of circum- 
stantial lies to produce the same impression on the mind of the 
Judge. But if he thinks him in the wrong, he will not bear evidence 
either for or against him ; he will say that he knows nothing about 
the matter. And when formally confronted by the whole brother- 
hood, a villager will rarely persist in a claim which he knows to he 
false. Of the good faith that governs the mass of the people in their 
dealings with one another, it would, I believe, be difficult to speak 
too highly, specially between members of the same community. Of 
their sexnal morality, I can say nothing. If scandals are common, 
we hear but little of them, for they are carefully hnshed up. My 
impression is that the village life is infinitely more pure in thiB 
respect than that of an English agricultural village ; partly, no doubt, 
because of the early marriages which are customary . 1 
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“ The loyalty of the people in the tract is, I think, beyond sus- 
picion. They remember the horrors of the days of anarchy which 
preceded our rule too vividly to be anything else. Two points in 
our administration, however, are especially complained of by them. 
They complain bitterly of Native Judges ; 2 and say that, since 
their authority has been extended, andher hone lag a, it has begun to 
grow dark. And they object to our disregard of persons, and to our 
practical denial of all authority to the village elders. They say that 
a headman nowadays cannot box the ears of an impertinent village 
menial without running the risk of being fined by the Magistrate : 
and I think it can hardly be denied that, in many respects, our 
refusal to recognise the village as a responsible unit is a mistake; 
while, where we do partly enforce the system of joint responsibility, 
we wholly deny to the people the privilege of joint government.” 


Tables Nos. XL, XLI, and XLII give statistics of crime ; 
■while Table No. XXXV shows the consumption of liquors and 
narcotic stimulants. 


(1) Immoral relations between unmarried persons of the same tribe and 
got probably rarely occur, because they involve incest, marriage between such 
persons being unlawful. The late Deputy Commissioner, Mr. Drummond, has 
pointed out to me the marked effect which this has in upholding the village 
morality. — J. M. D. 

(2) Hindustani hakim is certainly a “ name of scorn” in Karnal. In the 
early days of onr rule the people probably suffered from the importation of N. 
W. E. officials. At the same time I have heard them talk in the highest terms 
of two native officials, who have served recently among them. In Sikh times the 
hakim was often a village tyrant, and our own revenue administration after 
annexation Was harsh, and I doubt whether Karnal people instinctively trust the 
hakim of any nationality. Witness the local proverb Hakim ke agari ho aur ghore 
ke pichhari ko likarna nahin chhahiye, which means ' Avoid the face of a hakim and 
the heels of a hone.’—J, M. D. 
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SECTION C.— RELIGIOUS LIFE. 


102. Table No. VII 1 shows the numbers in each tahsil 


General statistics anr p j Q (-] ie w hole district who follow each religion, as ascertained 


, 4 , 


and distribution 
religions. 


of 


in the Census of 1881, and Table No. XLIII 1 gives similar 
figures for towns. Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, IIIB of tbe Report 
of that Census give further details on the subject. The distri- 
bution of every 10,000 


Religions. 

Rural 

population. 

Urban 

population. 

Total 

population. 

Hindus 

7,602 

5,096 

7,286 

Sikh 

142 

38 

130 

Jains 

65 

102 

75 

Musalman ... 

2,190 

4,718 

2,508 

Christian 

1 

6 

1 


of the population by 
religions is shown in : * 
the margin. The \ 
limitations subject to f 
which these figures % 
must be taken, and 
especially the rule 


followed in the classi- 


Sect. 

Rural. 

1 Total 

population 

population 

Sunnis 

984 

983 

Shiahs 

121 

13 6 

Others and unspecified ... 

39 

34 


fication of Hindus, are 4 . 
fully discussed in 
Part I, Chapter IV of; 
the Census Report, $ 
The distribution of i* 
every 1,000 of the k 

Musalman population f 
by sect is shown in f 
themargin. The sects 4 


of the Christian population are given in Table No. IIIA of the 
Census Report ; but the figures are, for reasons explained in 
Part VII, Chapter IV of the Report, so very imperfect that 
it is not worth while to reproduce them here. 


Table No. IX 1 shows the religion of the major castes 
and tribes of the district, and therefore the distribution by 
caste of the great majority of the followers of each religion- 
A brief description of the great religions of the Panjab and of 
their principal sects will be found in Chapter IV of the Census 
Report. The religious practices and beliefs of the district present 
no special peculiarities ; and it would be out of place to enter 
here into any disquisition on the general question. The general 
distribution of religions by tahsils can be gathered from the 
figures of Table No. VII; and regarding • a -~ y ; il 1 ,p‘ . 

whole no more detailed information as to ■ ■ ... .. ; ; 

Practically the religions of the district reduce’ themselves to, j 
two. There are few Sikhs or Christians, and no Buddhists;!! 
only an occasional Jain is to be seen ; the Saraogis, who hare J 
two fine temples in Panipat, are almost confined to the towns, I 
and wholly to the Bantu caste ; and the village communities 
are, almost without exception, either Musalman or Hindu. 1 
Among Hindus are included the sweeper caste, who would; 


(I) This applies to tha district as it was constituted in 188J, 
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not be recognised by Hindus proper as belonging to tbeir Chap ter I II, C. 
religion. Beligious Life. 

103. The Musalmans of the district 1 must be divided Musalmans. 
into two very distinct classes. The original Musalmans, such 
as Saiyids, Pathans, Kureshis, Shekhs, and Mughals, are strict 
followers of Islam. Iu the villages a few laxities have crept 
in ; but in the main their religion and its customs are those of 
all Musalmans, and we need say no more about them. But 
the case is very different with the Musalman Eajpnts, Gujars, 
and similar converts from Hinduism. Their conversion dates, 
for the most part, from the close of the Pathan, and the early 
days of the Muglial dynasty. Many of them are said to have 
been converted by Aurangzeb, who is known in the district as 
Naurang badshah; and these were probably the last made, 
for the change of faith always dates from at least eight genera- 
tions, or 200 years back, and proselytism was, of course, 
unknown under the Sikhs and Mahrattas. In some cases the 
whole community of a village is Musalman ; but quite as often 
one branch has abandoned, and the other retained their 
original faith, and in no case has any considerable group of 
villages embraced Islam as a whole. 

Living thus side by side with their Hindu brethren in the 
same or the next village, sharing property in the same land, 
and forming a part of the same family with them, it is impos- 
sible that the Musalman converts should not have largely 
retained their old religious customs and ideas. In fact, till 
some 25 years ago, they were Musalmans in little but name. 

They practised circumcision, repeated the kalima, and wor- 
shipped tho village deities. -But after the mutiny a great 
revival took place. Muhammadan priests travelled about 
preaching and teaching the true faith. Now almost every 
village in which Musalmans own any considerable portion has 
its mosque, often of adobe only, and all the grosser and open 
idolatries have been discontinued. But the local deities and 
saints still have their shrines, even in villages held only by 
Musalmans ; and are still worshipped by the majority, though 
the practice is gradually declining. The women, especially, 
are offenders in this way. A Musalman woman who had not 
offered to the small-pox goddess would feel that she had delibe- 
rately risked her child’s life. Family priests are still kept up 
as of old ; and Brahmans are still fed on the usual occasions. 

As for superstitions, as distinct from actual worship, they are 
untouched by the change of faith, and are common to Hindu 
and Musalman. 


(1) The rest of Chapter III, C, Is taken from Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement 
Report, I hare made a few additions, chiefly in the form of notes. — J. M,D. 
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104. The student who, intimately acquainted with th^“ 
Hindu Pantheon as displayed in the sacred texts, should studrfw 
the religion of the Hindus of the district, would find himself, i 
in strangely unfamiliar company. It is true that all men knowu 
of Shiva and of Vishnu; 1 that the peasant, when he ha* 5 * 
nothing else to do to that degree that he yawns perforce, takeft '{ 
the name of Narayan ; and that Bhagwan is made responsible'' 
for many things not always to his credit. But these are the ■ 
lords of creation, and too high company for the villager. He 
recognises their supremacy ; but his daily concerns in his work* i 
a-day-world are with the host of deities whose special busi» | 
ness it is to regulate matters by which he is most nearly f 
affected. 2 7J 


fjr 

Minor deities. 105. These minor deities, whose cult comprises the greatefl 

part of the peasant's religious ideas and acts, may be broadly 
divided into four classes. First come the benevolent deities^' 
such as the Sun, the Jamna, Bhumia, Khwaja IChizr, and th ’ 
like. Then the malevolent deities, mostly females such as the- 
Small-pox Sisters, Snakes, the Fairies, &c. Then the sainted'? 
dead, such as Guga, Laklidata, and Bawa Farid ; and finally, s 
the malevolent dead, such as Saiyids (Shahids). It is a ^ 
curious fact that most of the malevolent deities are worshipped > 
chiefly by women, and by children while at their mother's i 
apron. Moreover, the offerings made to them are taken not | 
by Brahmans, but by impure and probable aboriginal castes* V' 
and are of an impure nature, such as churmas, fowls, and the 
like. And they are seldom or never worshipped on Sunday, | 
which is the proper day for benevolent Hindu deities. The f 
primaeval Aryan invaders must have inter-inarried, probably 'k 
largely, with the aboriginal women ; and it is a question to i? 
which enquiry might profitably be directed, whether these § 
deities are not in many cases aboriginal deities. Even setting " 
aside the theory of inter-marriage, it would be natural that the -i 
new comers, while not caring to invoke the aid of the beneficent 
genii loci, might think it well worth while to propitiate the local i, 
powers of evil upon whose territory they had trespassed. In 
this very spirit the Hindus have adopted the worship of the 
Muhammadan saints, and especially of the more malevolent 7 
ones. It can do no harm to worship them, while they may J> 
be troublesome if not propitiated; and all these saints are ; 
commonly worshipped by Hindus and Muhammadans alike. 4 
r : ~ f 

(1) Brahma is never mentioned save by a Brahman; and many of fchi* 

villagers hardly know his name. * *4 

(2) In a vague sort of way the peasant is a monotheist. The name of £ 

en P reme lord,** is often on his lips, and he believes that^rara M 
and hail, wind and storm, fulfil his word. He always refers the success o* £ " 
allure of his crops to the will of Parame<p*a. The godlings manaiethe minor 
departments of the world’s affairs. — J. M. D. \ 

(3) In some cases the Brahmans will consent to be fed in the name of a I 
deity, when they will not fake offerings made at his shrines. And they will in ?? 
some villages allow their girls to take the offerings, for if they die in consequent 

it does not matter much. Boys are more valuable, and must not run the risfci 
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106. There can be no doubt that the presence of Islam by 
the side of Hinduism has had considerable effect upon the latter. 1 2 
The Hindu villager, -when asked about his gods, will gene- 
rally wind up by saying “ after all there is but one great one,” 
and they generally give the information asked for with a half 
smile, and will often shake their finger and say it is a kachcha 
religion. Of coui-se the existence of such a feeling is exceed- 
ingly compatible with the most scrupulous care not to neglect 
any of the usual observances ; and, whatever might be his private 
convictions or absence of conviction, a man would feel that it 
would be pre-eminently unsafe to omit the customary precau- 
tions, and be thought ill of if he did so. 

107. A peculiar sect, known as Sadhs, and mostly of the 
Jat tribe, own the village of Zainpur Sadhan and half of Garhi 
Sadhan in the Indri pargana. They are followers of the Guru 
Udho Das, who was doubtless a reformer of the type of Kabir 
or Nanak. They worship no material object, paying no respect 
to the Jainna or Ganges. They have no temple or idol, and 
worship only the one God under the title of “ Sat,” or the “ true 
one.” They have a gurudwara in which the whole community 
meets on each day of the full moon { purnmasi ), when the 
precepts of the sect are recited. Music is not allowed in their 
worship. They neither fee nor feed Brahmans, nor allow them 
to take any part in their weddings or funerals. At marriages 
the phera is presided over by a “ punch ” of respectable Sadhs. 
Following the orders of their guru, they salam to no one but 
the Supreme Being, and this peculiarity sometimes gets them 
into trouble with native officials. 

103. Temples proper are built only to Vishnu and Shiv, 
and hardly ever by the villagers, who . content themselves with 
making small shrines to the local deities. 3 In Kaithal there are 
monasteries at Pebowa, Dhundarheri, Ramthali, and Guhna. 

109. The most ordinary form of worship is a salutation 
made by joining the hands palm to palm, and raising 
them to the forehead [dhok mania). A villager does this 
whenever he passes the shriue of a village deity. In one 
village the mason who built the new common room, threw 
in, as a thanks-offering for the completion of the work, a 
wooden Englishman who still sits on the top of the house ; 


(1) I have known a Hindu lamiardar, a Ror by tribe, when my horse 
stumbled, exclaim “Allah” ! with great devoutaess, and when asked why, ha 
explained that Allah and Rabb were one. apparently taking Rabb as an orthodox 
Hind a name for the Deity. A Mnsalman Rajput c hnudhri, when told he should 
be shocked to look at a slBb with graven images dug out of the bed of the 
old Ghagar, replied : — “ Why, our fathers made them.” Religious bigotry is still 
confined to ths towns.— J. M. D. 

(2) These shrinelots aro usually called thdn ; the larger building erected in 
honour of Gnga Pir is always called a mart, while Sultan Fir's shrine is a 

makan, — J. 11. 1>. 
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Chapter III, C. anc ^ though the rain has affected his complexion much for 

Religious Life, the worse, the people always salute him on coming out of 
Modes of h‘ their houses in the morning. There is also chichkama, which 
ra lp ' consists in touching first the object to be worshipped, and then 
the forehead, with the right hand. Another form of worship is 
to scoop out a little hollow in the earth by the shrine and fling 
the soil on to a heap. This is called matti kadna, and seems very 
much analogous with the common custom of flinging stones 
on to a oairn. It is practised chiefly in honour of ancestors 
and fairies, and heaps of mud raised in this way by a shrine 
sometimes reach a height of 8 feet. The person doing this 
will often say to the god “ I will dig you a tank and perhaps 
the custom has its origin in the honour attachable to the 
maker of a tank in this thirsty land ; but it is equally possible 
that this is only a local explanation of a custom brought from 
a more stony country, and the origin of which has been for- 
gotten, for hundreds of our villagers have never seen a stone in 
their lives. 

Offerings. 110. Offerings (charhawa) generally take the form of a 

little gram, or milk, or cooked food, or a few sweetmeats 
offered in front of the shrine in small saucers or jars, the 
remainder of the offering being given to the appropriate 
receiver. Libations are not uncommon ; and a white cock ia 
sometimes killed. And in many cases Brahmans are simply 
fed in the name of the god. Offerings of cooked food may be 
divided into two classes. To the benevolent gods or to 
ancestors, only pakki roti, that is cakes or sweets fried in ghi 
may be offered ; while to the malevolent and impure gods/ 
kachchi roti, generally consisting of churma, or stale bread 
broken up and rolled into balls with gur and ghi, is offered. 
Brahmans will not take the latter class of offerings. Vows 
( Icabul ) are common, the maker promising to build a shrine or 
feed so many Brahmans in the event of his having a son, or 
recovering from illness, or the like. 

Possesion, dirina- 111. When a villager is ill, the disease is generally 
tion, ami exorcism, attributed to the influence {opri, jhapet) of a malevolent deity, 
or of a ghost ( hhut ) who has possessed him ( lipat or chip at or 
pilach jana) . Recourse is then had to divination to decide 
who is to he appeased, and in what manner. There is a class 
of men called hhagats or syana (literally, knowing ones) who 
exercise the gift of divination under -the inspiration of some 
deity or other, generally a snake-god or Saiyid. The power 
is apparently confined to the menial (aboriginal ?) castes, is 
often hereditary, and is rarely possessed by women ; it is shown 
by the man wagging his head and dancing; and he generally 
builds a shrine to his familiar spirit, before which he dances, 
V hen he is to be consulted, which should be at night, the 
inquirer provides tobacco and music. The former is waved 
over the body of the invalid, and given to the bhagat to 
smoke, and the music plays, and a ghi lamp is lighted. 
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and tlie hkagat sometimes lashes himself with a whip ; 
under which influences the soothsayer is seized by the afflatus, 
and in a paroxysm of dancing and head wagging, states the 
name of the malignant influence, the manner in which he is to 
be propitiated and the time when the disease may be expected 
to abate. Another mode of divinatiou is practised thus. The 
syana will wave wheat or jowar over the patient’s body, by 
preference on Saturday or Sunday ; he then counts out the 
grains one by one into heaps, one heap for each god 
who is likely to be at the bottom of the mischief, 
and the deity on whose heap the last grain comes is the one 
to be appeased. The waving of the grain or tobacco over the 
patient’s body is called chhunna ; the counting the grains 
kevuali . 1 

The malignant deity is appeased by building him a new 
shrine or by offerings at the old one. Very often the grain to 
be offered is put by the head of the sufferer during the night and 
offered next day ; this is called orra. Or the patient will eat 
some and bury the rest at the sacred spot, or the offerings will 
be waved over the patient’s head ywarna) before being offered; 
or on some moon-light night while the moon is still on the wax, 
he will place his offering with a lighted lamp on it at a place 
where four roads meet ; this is called langri or nagdi. Some- 
times it is enough to tie a flag on the sacred tree or to roll on 
the ground in front of the shrine, or to rub one’s neck with 
the dust of it. Boils can often be cured by stroking them 
with a piece of iron and repeating the name of the deity 
concerned. Witchcraft proper ( jadu ) is principally practised 
by the lowest castes, and you hear very little of it among the 
villagers. 

112i The Hindus of the district are Vaishnavas, though 
Vishau : ia hardly recognised by them under that name. But 
under the name of Bam and Narayan he is the great god of 


-- (1) Cattle disease ia combated by performing tuna. A Sadhu is called in. 
While the ceremony lasts no grain must be ground 'or cooking causing noise 
carried on in the village, iu case the devata should be driven away. The Sadhu 
marks out a space on the ground, lights a fire, and goes through certain 
ceremonies. A rope ia atretched across the entrance of the village below which 
tlie cattle must pass. The ashes of the Sadhu’ s fire are tied up in pieces of 
rag, and these with an earthenware lid marked with Cabalistic signs and an 
earthenware vessel also containing aahea are attached to the rope. The Sadhu 
makes 2 8witoh.es, one of dab grass and the other of twigs of the nim tree, and 
with these he sprinkles the animals as they pass under the rope in the morning. 
A ploughshare with a bag of ashes fastened to it is also fixed in the ground 
outside the village gate. The tuna lasts for & few days, during which lamps 
«re Ijt. daily by the Brahmans at the village Khera (para. 117). Cattle which die 
dtuidg tuna are not given to the Ghamar, but buried where they die. I 
found onb hurled iu a lane inside the village. Apparently the Sadhu is 
paid by results, getting nothing if the disease does not abate. In Kaithal a 
lota containing a chitthi or lekha from the Nawab of Malerkotla is hung 
over the village gate. The Nawab gives these letters free of charge. This is a 
popular remedy both with Musalmans and Hindus, and no doubt is quite as 
effective as the more elaborate tuna.'* — J. M. D. 
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• the country. Temples to him ( thakurdwara ) exist in several '? 
of the larger villages, generally built by Brahmans or Bairagis j '? 
and almost always insignificant. He is worshipped under the 1? 
name of ltam by Rajputs only; under the name of Narayan by \ 
other castes. On the 11th of Katik or devuthni ggaras, whe^ 
the gods wake up from their four month’s sleep, BrahmaQ$ ■} 
are fed in his name ; and on the 8th of Bhadon {Jan mash t, amij. ij 
such villagers as have fasted, which no man working in th$ j 
fields will have done, will generally go to the thakurdwara and if 
make an offering. And on some Sunday in Bhadon they wifi ’ 
feed a few Brahmans in his name. Brahmans and Bairagis take 
the offerings. 

113. Shiualas are not at all uncommon in the villages; h 

built almost without exception by Banias. The priests are $ 
Gosains or Jogis, generally of the kanphata or ear-pierced class, 
and they take the offerings. No Brahman can partake ; 
of the offerings to Shiv, or be priest in his temple, though they 4 
will worship him and sometimes assist in the ceremonies, thus .1 
deviating from the strict rule of the original cult. On the* f 
Sheoratri, on the 13th of Sawan and Phagan, such people as i 
have fasted will go to the Slnvala ; but it is seldom entered on 
any other days. 3 

114. The Sun is the god whom the people chiefly delight to ' 
honour. Atiy villager if asked whom he worships most will 
mention him. No shrine is ever built to this god. Sunday 

is of course the day sacred to him. On Sunday the people dot 
not eat salt ; nor do they set milk for ghi, but make it into ' 
rice-milk, of which a part is given to the Brahman in honour, 
of the Sun; and a lamp is always burnt to him on Sunday, 
Brahmans are fed every now and then on Sunday in his name, 
aud especially on the first Sunday after the 15th of Sarh, when 
the harvest has been got in, and the agricultural year is over. 

Be ''ire the daily bath water is always thrown towards the Sun 
(aigh) -J aud every good man, when he first steps out of 
doors in the morning, salutes the Sun, and says dharrn ko sahai 
rakhiye suraj maharaj, or “ keep me in the faith, oh Lord the 
Sun.” Brahmans take the offerings. - , 

115. After the Sun comes the River Jamna, always spoken $■ 
of as Jamna Ji ; and so honoured that even when they complain' 

of the terrible evils brought by the canal, which is fed from. § 
the river, they say they spring Jamna Ji ki dosti se, “ from 
Lady Jamna’s friendship.” There are no shrines to the Jamna; 
the people go and bathe in the river, or, if unable to go so far, 
in the canal, on the mekhs or sakrants in Cbait and Katik, on : 
the Dasehra of Jeth, and on the 15th of Katik, or every day in 7 
that month if near enough. And Brahmans are constantly fed 
on Sunday in honour of Jamna Ji, and take all offerings. : 

(1) Sometimes called Suraj Narayan.— J. M D. 

(-) TliiB is dons to the new moon too on the evening of Her appearance, if 
one thinks of it. rr — , 
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116. Every morning, when a man first gets off his bed, 
he does obeisance to the earth, and says sukh ralchiyo Dhnrti 
Mata, “ preserve me Mother Earth." When a cow or buffalo 
is first bought, or when she first gives milk after calving, the 
first five streams (dhar) of milk are allowed to fall on the 
ground in her honour, and at every time of milking the first 
stream is so treated. So when medicine is taken, a little is 
sprinkled in her honour. So at the beginning of ploughing and 
sowing obeisance is made to her and she is invoked. 

117. Bhumia should, from his name, be the god of 
the land, and not of the homestead. But he is, in these parts, 
emphatically the god of the homestead or village itself, and is 
indeed often called Khera (a village) and Bhumia indifferently. 
In one or two villages a god called Bhairon* or Klietrpal (field- 
aourisher) is worshipped; but, as a rule, he is unknown. 
When a new village is founded, the first thing of all is to 
build a shrine to Bhumia on the site selected. Five bricks 
are brought from the Bhumia of the village whence the 
emigrants have come ; three are arranged on edge like the 
three side9 of a house, the other two are put over them 
like a gable roof, an iron spike is driven in, five lamps are 
lighted, five laddus are offered, Brahmans are fed, and the 
Bhrine built over the whole. In many cases, where two villages 
had combined their homesteads for greater security against 
the marauders of former days, the one which moved still 
worships at the Bhumia of the old deserted village site. 
Bhumia is worshipped on Sunday. They bum a lamp and 
offer a cake of bread at the shrine, and feed Brahmans. This 
is always done twice a year, after the harvests are gathered 
in, and also ou other occasions. Bhumia is also worshipped 
at marriages; and, when a woman has had a son, she lights 
a lamp and affixes with cowdung five culms of the panni grass, 
called beran , to the shrine. So too the first milk of a cow or 
buffalo is always offered to Bhumia. Women commonly take 
their children to worship Bhumia on Sunday. The shrine is 
very usually built close to the common room or just outside tho 
village site; and the only villages in which there is not one are 
held wholly by Saiyids. Brahmans take the offerings. 

118. Khwaja Khizr is the local god of water ; though the 
name really belongs to one of the Muhammadan prophets, 
whose special duty it is to take care of travellers. He is 
worshipped more in the Khadir than in the Bangar, and 
especially on Sunday. Twice a year after the harvests ho is 
Worshipped at the well, lamps being lighted and Brahmans 
fed. And on the festivals of Holi and Diwali, a raft called 
langri is made of the beran just mentioned, and a lighted 

• Bhairon, or ths terrible one, in the Brahmanical religion is a form of 
Mahadev. He is worshipped under various forms, such as Kal Bhairon, Bhnt 
Bhairon. He has become a part of the village religion because, as Bhnt Bhairon, 
he drives away all -the numerous Bhuts who live in the earth. — J. AI.il, 
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lamp put on it and set afloat on the tank in his honour. 
Brahmans take the offerings to Khwaja Khizr, though they 
are occasionally given to the water-carrier or Jhinwar. 

119. Among the Gujars especially, tiny shrines to the 
ancestors are common all over the fields ; and among other 
castes they will be found in every village. Occasionally the 
shrine is to the gentile ancestor, and built upon the brick brought 
from his shrine at the place of origin, as with the Jaglan and 
Sandhu Jats. Mud is always flung up to these shrines. And all 
the people feed Brahmans in honour of their ancestors on the 
15th of the month (maicas), and especially in the kanagat, or 
the 1(5 days previous to and including the mawas of Asoj, which 
are specially sacred to the •pitr. Cattle are never w;®rke4, on 
mawas. 

120. There are a great number of satis or places where 
widows have been burnt on their husbands’ pyres all over the 
country. They are generally marked by large shrines 3 or 
4 feet square. Lamps are lit and Brahmans fed at them on 
the 11th or 15th of Katilc. In one case Tagas, who had 
emigrated from their old village, used yearly to come more 
than 40 miles to offer at their old sati till quite lately, when 
they took away a brick from the sati and used it as the 
foundation of a new sati at their present village, which 
answered all purposes. This is always done in the event of 
emigration. Brahmans take the offerings. 

121. When a man has died without a son {ut naput jana.) 
ho becomes a gyal or ut, and is particularly spiteful, especially 
seeking the lives of the young sons of others. In almost every 
village small low platforms ( bhorka , bauka) with saucer-like 
depressions in them, are made to the gyals ; and on the mawas 
and especially on Diwali or the mawas of Katik (but not ih thb 
kanagat, which is sacred to the pitr), the people pour Ganges- 
water and cow’s milk into these saucers, and light lamps and 
feed Brahmans, and dig mud by them. It is more than pro- 
bable that bhorkas are identical in origin and signification with 
the “ cup marks ” which have so puzzled antiquaries. Brah- 
mans take the offerings. Young children often have a rupee 
hung round their necks by their mothers in the name of the . 
gyals. 

122. The pustular group of diseases is supposod to be ; 
caused by a band of seven sisters, of whom Sitala or Mata, the 
goddess of small-pox, is the greatest and most virulent. Other* 
of the groups are Masani, Basanti, Maha Mai,* Polamde, Lam* 
karia, and Agwani or the little one who goes in front of sdfe 
But the general form the shrine takes in a village is that of ft 
large one for Sitala, and a number of others for the sisters, of 
whom the people will know the name of only one or two: 

•This is properly a name of Devi who drives people mad ; and is worshipped 
by some, but not very generally, on the 8th Of Cliait and Asoj. 
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Basanti is a new addition to the group, the disease having quite 
lately come from the hills. They are sometimes called Sri 
Sitala, Mai Masaui, Bari Basanti, and so forth. The people 
profess to distinguish the disease due to each ; but it is impossi- 
ble to find out what they are, except small-pox, which is un- 
doubtedly due to Sitala. 

There are seven principal shrines to these deities at Patri, 
Kabri, Beholi, and Siwa of this district ; Bidhlun near Bhat- 
ganw, Birdhana near Jhajjar, and at Gurgaon itself. They are 
never worshipped by men, but only by women and children of 
both sexes up to the age of 10 or 12. Enormous crowds collect 
at these shrines on the 7th of Chait which is called sil or site 
saten, or Sitala’s 7th. Besides this, Phag or Dolendhi, the day- 
after the Soli festival, is a favorable day, and any Monday, 
-especially in Chait and Sarh. Sitala rides upon a donkey ; and 
.gram is given to the donkey and to his master the potter at the 
shrine, after having been waved over the head of the child. 
Fowls, pigs, goats, cocoanuts, and churma are offered, and 
eaten by sweepers and Hindu Jogis, and white cockB are waved 
and let loose. An adult who has recovered from small-pox 
.should let a pig loose to Sitala, or he will be again attacked. 1 
During an attack no offerings are made ; and, if the epidemic 
has: once seized upon a village, all offerings are discontinued till 
the disease has disappeared, otherwise the evil influence [chhot) 
will spread. But so long as she keeps her hands off, nothing 
is too good for the go ldess, for she is the one great dread of 
Indian mothers. She is, however, easily frightened or deceived ; 
and if a mother has lost one son by small-pox, she will call the 
.next Kurria, 2 he of the dunghill; or Baharu, an outcast; or 
Mara, the worthless one ; or Bhagwana, given by the great god. 
So, too, many women dress children in old rhgs begged of their 
neighbours, and not of their own house, till they have passed 
the dangerous age, 

123. The country is covered with small shrines to Mnsal- 
tna.n martyrs ; properly ^Shahids, but called Saiyids by tbe 
villagers. There was a Baja Tharu in the xSardak, after whom 
several villages are still called Tharwa, and who dwelt in Habri. 
He used to levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. One night 
the danghter of a Brahman suffered thus. Her father appealed 
for help to Miran Sahib, a Saiyid, who collected an immense 
army of Saiyids, Mughals, and Pathans, and who vanquished 
the Raja. The fight extended over the whole country to Dehli ; 
and tihe Saiyid shrines are the graves of the Musalmans who 
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(1) I have seen a pig actually sacrificed at the shrine.— -J.M.D. 

(2) Other opprobrious names are Chhitar (an old shoe), Chuhra (scavenger) 
Ohhaju (as worthless as a chhaj or winnowing basket), Qhasitu (trailed along 
the ground), Nathu (having a naih or nose-ring). The last name requires some 
explanation. If a woman have lost several male children, the nose of the next 
born is pierced and a nose -ring inserted, in order that the godlings may mistake 
him for a girl and so pass him over. Mr* Ibbetson compares Two penny, 
Huitdeoiors, 
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fell. Bat a favourite prescription in Bickness is to build - a 
shrine to a Saiyid, whose name is often not even given, and, ' : 
when given ; is almost always purely imaginary, so that the Saiyid 1 
shrines are always being added to, and most of them are not 
connected with any actual person. Lamps are commonly lit dfe 
the shrines on Thursdays ; but offerings are seldom made except i 
in illness or in fulfilment of a vow ; they often take the form of a 
fowl or a goat or especially a goat’s head (strf), and they are ^ 
taken by Mnsalman fakirs. Saiyids are very fond of bine flags. 
One of the Imperial kos minars or milestones has been trans* ' 
formed into a Saiyid’s shrine. by the people of Kamal city, and 
every Thursday evening there are worshippers, and fakirs to 
profit by them. The Saiyids are very malevolent, and ofteM 
' cause illness and death. One Saiyid Bhura, who has his shrine sit :| 
Bari 1 in Kaithal, shares with Mansa Devi of Mani M&jra the 
honour of being the great patron of the thieves in this palrt 
the Panjab ; and a share of the booty is commonly given to the 
shrine. Boils, especially, are due to them: and they make* 
cattle miscarry. . . . T 

12 4. There is a group of Nagans, or female Snake-deitieS,'* 
known as Singhs by the people, and especially called Derate .} 
or godling. They are almost always distinguished by soma •; 
colour; and the most commonly worshipped are Kali, Har^ i 
and Bhuri Singh, or black, green, and brown. But here 
again the Bhagat will often direct a shrino to bo built to soma j 
Singh whom no one has even heard of before ; and so they ?. 
multiply in a most confusing way. They are servants of Raja r 
Basak Nag, King of Patal or Tartarus. Dead men also have a | 
way of becoming snakes — a fact which is revealed in a dream, ;• 
when a shrine must be built. Their worship extends all over -% 
the district, and is practised by all castes ; but most of all by - If/ 
Gujars, and in the Khadir. If a man sees a snake he wilt f 
sal uto it ; and, if it bite him, he or his heirs, as the case may be, 
will build a shrine on tho spot to prevent a repetition of the -v? 
occurrence. But independently of this, most villages have 3; 
shrines to them. Sunday is their day ; and also the 9th of - 3 
Bhadon in particular, when most people worship them. Brah» i 
mans do not mind being fed at their shrines, hut will not take li- 
the offerings, which go to Hindu Jogis. Both men and womeA f 
worship them, especially at weddings and births, andoffeE | 
chnrma and Sags ( dhaja ). They cause fever; bat are not od | 
the whole very malevolent, and often take away pains. They 3; 
have great power over milch cattle ; the milk of the 11th day p 
after calving is offered to them; and libations of milk are rie*y >?■ 
acceptable to them. They are certainly connected in the minds 3 
of tho people with the pitrs or ancestors, though it is difficult to 
say exactly in what the connection lies. Wherever the worship f 
of the pitrs is most prevalent, there the snake-gods also arfl 
especially cultivated. The snake is tho common ornament on , S, 
almost all tho minor Hindu shrines. ; if 
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125. Guga, or Jahir Pir, or Bagarwala, 1 though a 
Jlusalman, is' supposed to be the greatest of the snake-kings. 
He is buried near Hissar, but is worshipped throughout the 
district. The 9th and 15th of Bhadon, especially the former, 
are his days ; and generally the 9th of any month ; and also 
Mondays. His shrine is usually a cubical building 'with 
a minaret on each corner, and a grave inside. It is 
marked by a long bamboo with peacock plumes, a cocoanut, 
Borne coloured thread, and some hand -pankhas (bijna) and 
a blue flag on the top. This is called his chhari or fly 
flap ; and on the 9th of Bhadon the Jogis take it round the 
village to the sound of drums, and people salute it and 
offer churmas. He is not malevolent ; and the loss of respect 
which his good nature causes him is epitomised in the saying — 
Guga beta na dega, tau kuchh na chhin lega : — “ If Guga doesn’t 
give me a son, at least he will take nothing away from me.” Ho 
is associated by the peopla with the five Pirs, who occasionally 
have shrines in the villages. 


Chapter III, C. 
E eligfo usliilfe 
Goga Pir. 


126. The Nuris are a somewhat vaguely defined class of Tho Nuria or fames, 
malevolent spirits, who attack women only, especially on moon- 
light nights, giving them a choking sensation in throat and 
knocking them down (? hysteria). Children, on the other 
hand, they protect. They seldom have shrines built to them j 
hut a tree or a corner by a tank is generally sacred to them, 
and here mud is flung to them. They are Musalman, and are 
apparently the same as the Parind or Pari, being also known 
as Shahparis i but they resent being called so, and no women 
would mention the word. Churmas are offered to them on 
Thursday .evening by women and children, and taken by 
Musalman fakirs, or sometimes Jogis or sweepers ; and they 
5*re worshipped at weddings. The middle of Chait, top, is a 
common time for offerings to them. 


(1) Guga, was by race a Chauhan Rajput and a lineal descendant of t bo 
great Raja Manak liai. IIo way bora at Garbdera near Sirsa. His father was 
Baja Jewarand his mother’s name was Bachal. Sho was barren, ami in hop© 
obtaining a Bon attended for 12 years on tho saint Goraklmath, tho fonnder 
bfc $he.commimity of Ka&phata J ogis. Her sister Kachal stole her clothes, and 
being mistaken for Bachal got two flowers from the saint, and bore two sons 
TXrjan and Surjan. When Bachal went to Gorakhnath and told him how her 
•lifter had robbed her of her right, he gave her a seed, promising her a son who 
would be venerated in all the fonr quarters, and kill Urjan and Surjan. The two 
little shrines usually built to right and left of Gaga’s maris are sometimes 
sjplained as being dedicated to Narsingh (Gaga’s Viuran) and Goraknath. 
Owiars. say they are dedicated to Kali Singh and Bhnri Singh. Gnga is some- 
times painted seated on a horse, and abont to start from the Bagar oonntry in 
pursuit of Urjan and Surjan. His mother stands in front of the borae, trying 
to prevent her son’s departure. He holds in his hand a long staff (6?taJa), ana 
over Ms head the heads of 2 snakes meet, the body of one being coiled ronnd 
the staff. If a man is bitten by a snake people think he has been neglecting 
Gaga Both Hindu, and Jfusalman Jogis take his offerings. His peculiar flat 
roof ed shrine is easily distinguished. His worship extends into the N.-W. Pro- 
vinces and possibly the limits within which he is worshipped would give us a 
rough ethnological boundary, showing how far the colonization of the country by 
tribes pressing up N, and E. from the Bagar Vqu extended, — J. M. D. 
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127. The local saints are innumerable, many villages hav4f 
ing shrines to names never heard of elsewhere ; often those 
people killed in the village. A few of the most celebrat 
saints worshipped in the district are mentioned below 

Miran Sahib was a Saiyid of Baghdad, of whom maBJg-f 
wonderful stories are told. He is often said to be the same 
Hazrat Piran Pir of the Pan jab ; but this seems very doubtfut/ 
He once led a mighty army to battle, and had his head carriett - 
off by a cannon-ball daring the fight. But he did not mind .9 f 
bit and went on fighting. Then a woman in one of Baja 
Tharwa’s villages said : — “ Who is this fighting without his Load ?*! 
Upon which the body said — “ Sakk, hakk,” and fell down deae 
but, as he was going to fall, he said — “ What ! Are’nt the# ' 
villages upside down yet ?” Upon which every village belong 
ing to and called after Baja Tharwa throughout the count! " 
was turned upside down, and all their inhabitants buriei 
except the Brahman’s daughter. The walls are still standii 
npside down to convince you. Miran Sahib was buried 
Habri, and is commonly invoked and worshipped by the Narda 
people; as also his sister’s son Saiyid Kabir. They have a join) 
ebrino called Mamu-hhanja (uncle and nephew) in Sunpat. ,r| 

Lakhdata or Sakhi Sarwar 1 is a famous Panjab saint chiefljf ;' 
worshipped by Gujars and Rajputs. On Salono, the last da* 
of Sawan, the women paint his picture on the wall, and tho | 
Brahmans bind a sacred thread on the wrist. He is also called 
Lohianwala, or Sakhi Sultan, or Salawwala . 2 .. 

Bawa Farid Shakarganj of Pakpatan in Montgomery, .is 
also honoured by the people, and has a shrine at Ghogripu 
where crowds of people offer to him after the 
harvest. 

Boali Kalandar, a contemporary of Bawa Farid, is a 
celebrated local saint. He used to ride about on a wall as 
Buddha Khera, but eventually settled at Panipat. He prayed 
so constantly that it became laborious to get water to wash his 
hands with each time ; so he stood in the J amna, which then 
flowed under the town. After standing there seven years the 
fishes had gnawed his legs, and he was so stiff that he could 


•Jfr 

J * 1 


no milk should ttt 
at Sarwar’s shrill* 


(1) He is worshipped on Thursday. On that day 
churned, but drunk fresh, given in charity, or offered 
Offerings are taken by the Parhai. J. SI. D. 

. i iet °f * hr i nes ^ on ” lJ olose to the site of ft Tillage noma 

•! beyond . Kamal borders in the Ambala district illustrates Mr, 
Ibbetson fl account of the village religion. 

Khera ha than (para. 117). 

Bhairon ha than (para. 117). 

Kali Singh ha than (pars. 124). 

Bhuri Singh ha than (para. 124). 

Jaur Singh ha than. (para. 125). 

Ouga Pir hi mart (para. 125).* 

Saiyid hi turbat (para. 123). 

Jaur Singh is probably Gnga’s father.— J. 1L D. 
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hardly move. So he asked the Jamna to step hack seven 
paces; She. in her hurry to oblige the saint, went back seven kos 
and there she is now. He gave the Panipat people a charm 
which dispelled all the flies from the city. Bat they grumbled 
and said that they rather liked flies ; so he brought them back a 
thousand fold. The people have since repented. He died at 
Buddha Khera, and there was a good deal of trouble about 
burying him. He was buried first at Karnal ; but the Panipat 
people claimed his body and opened the grave, upon which he, 
sat up and looked at them till they felt ashamed. They then 
took away some bricks from the grave for the foundation of a 
shrine ; but when they got to Panipat and opened the box, they 
found his body in it ; so he now lies buried both at Panipat 
and at Carnal. There is also a shrine to him at Buddha Khera 
built over the wall on which he used to ride. His history is 
given in the Ain Akbari. He died in 724 Hijri. 

Naugazas, or graves of saints said to be 9 yards long, are 
not uncommon. They are. certainly of great length. 

Kalu Saiyid, the family saint of the Kaliar Rajputsat 
Panipat, is a great worker of wonders ; and if one sleeps near 
his shrine, he mast lie on the ground and not on a bedstead, 
or a snake will surely bite him. If a snake should, under any 
Other circumstances, bite a man in the Kaliar’ s ground, no harm 
trill ensue to him. 

128. The spirit after death undertakes a year’s travels as 
a -paret. But if, at the end of that time, he does not settle 
down and enter upon a respectable second life, he becomes a 
bhut, or if a female, churel ; and as such is an object of terror 
to the whole country. His principal object then is to give as 
much trouble as may be to his old friends, possessing them, 
and producing fever . and other malignant diseases. People 
who have died violent deaths (called Ghazimard or aj ogat) 
are especially likely to become bhuts ; hence the precautions 
taken to appease the Saiyids and others in like case with them. 
In many villages there are shrines to people who have been 
killed there. Sweepers, if carelessly buried mouth upwards, 
are sure to bepome bhuts ; so the villagers always insist upon 
thpir 'being buried face downwards ( munda ), and riots have 
occurred about the matter, and petitions have been presented 
to the Magistrate. The small whirlwinds that raise pillars of 
dust in the hot weather are supposed to be bhuts going to 
bathe in the Ganges. Bhuts are most to be feared by women 
and children, and especially immediately after eating sweets ; 
so that if you treat, a school to sweets, the sweet-seller will also 
bring ealt, of which he will give a pinch to each boy to take 
the sweet taste out of his mouth. They also have a way of 
going down your throat when you yawn, so that yon should 
always put your hand to your mouth, and had also better say 
JSFfigayan afterwards. 


Ofraptfr m, OL, 
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129. The people are very observant of omens {sagunsf. 
The following verse gives some of the principal ones : — ' - 


Kaga mirga dahine, bain bisyar ho ; 
Gayi sampat baore,jo garur dahine ho. 


S.8 

• it 


“ Let the crow and the black buck pass to the right ; tftfe 
snake to the left. If a mantis is to the right, you will recoup 
your losses.” '■ q 

A mantis is called the horse or cow of Ram ; is always 
auspicious, especially on Dasehra ; and the villager will sadiitd 
one when he Sees it. Owls portend ' desolate homes. : Jfidctj: 
things in general are bad omens (kasaun) ; and if a mah wishes 
to build a house and the first stroke of the spade turns nj 
charcoal, he will change the site. Oh the other hand, iron is 
sovereign safeguard against the evil eye. While' a house ii 
being built there is always an iron pot (or a ghara painted 
black is near enough to deceive the evil ey.e) kept on tha 
works; and when it is finished the young daughter of the 
owner ties to the lintel of the door a Tcangna, consisting qf 
an iron ring ( chhalla ) with other charms, and her father 
gives her Re. 1-4 for doing it. Till then the house is ntre 
inhabited. The same kangna is used at weddings and oh 
other occasions. A koil is especially unlucky. Chief amqnj* 
good omens is the dogar, or two water pots, one on top of tiro 
other. It should always be left to the right. 

Charms are in common use. The leaves of the siras ar» 
especially powerful ; and after them, those of the mango. Thejp 
are hung up in garlands with, a mystic inscription on an earthen 
platter in the middle; and the whole is called a tutkai The 
jand is another very sacred tree. In illness it is a good thinj 
to have an inscription made on an earthen vessel by a fakir, am 
to wash it off and drink the water. So in protracted labour tha 
washings of a brick from the fort Chakab'U of Amin are 
potent : or, if any body knows how to draw a ground plan 
of the fort, the water into which the picture is washed off will 
be equally effective as a potion. e .. • 




3 
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130. Of course the superstitions of the people ate innum.e* 

a 0/1 r? TlllmVinTio 1 >i nlm rt * ; . * V ( 


rable. Odd numbers are lucky. jYuiiiero Deus iviptiri < 


But three and thirteen are unlucky, because they ar.qithe, ba 
days after death : so that teratin is equivalent to all anyjhovy.” 
And if a man, not content with two wives, wish to mai'ry agapiny 
he will first marry a tree, so that the new wife may be the fourth* 
and not the third. So if you tread on a three-year old pat- of 
cowdung you lose your way to a certainty. The preference for 
the number 5, and, less markedly for 7, is noticeable. An offering 
to a Brahman is always 1 J, 2^, 5, 7$, and so on, whether rupees 
or sers of grain. The dimensions of wells and parts of wells 
and their gear, on the other hand, are always fixed in so miuCT 
and three quarter hands ; not in round numbers. The tribal 
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Beligipus Lite. 

Buperstitiop*. , 


.(traditions of the people, and those concerned with numbers Chapter III* p. 
and areas, with chief’s wives and sons, and with villages, 

Rwarm with the numbers 12, 24, 16£, 52, 84, and 360. Hindus 
.count the south a quarter to be especially avoided, for the 
spirits of the dead live there. Therefore your cooking hearth 
^ust not face the south ; nor must you sleep or lie with your 
feet towards the south except when you are about to die. To 
sneezers auspicious, as you cannot die for some little time 
‘after,. so, when a man sneezes, his friends grow enthusiastic, 

.aqd congratulate- him saying satan jiv — “ live a hundred 
.ye»f,s or Chakpadi, a name, of Devi, who was sneezed out by 
Brahma in the form of a fly. 

It is well not to have your name made too free use of, 
especially for children. They are often not named at all for 
some little time, and when named, are often addressed as bvjci 
Of huji, according to sex. If a man is wealthy enough to have 
pis son’s horoscope drawn, the name then fixed will be care- 
fully concealed till the boy is 8 or 10 years old, and past 
danger. And even then it will not be used commonly, the 
every-day name of a Hindu being quite distinct from his real 
ptamo given in his janmpatri or horoscope. At his marriage, 
jhowever. thc real name must be used. 

i,.,, A Hindu will not eat, and often will not grow, onions or 
, turnips ; nor indigo, for simple blue is an abomination to him. 

Nor will a villager eat oil or the black sesame seed, if formally 
offered him by. another ; for, if he do, he will serve the other 
lit the next life. 1 Thus if One ask another to do something 
for him, the latter will reply : — “ kya, main ne tere Jcale til ehabe 
hain.” “ What ? Have I eaten your black sesame ? ” Sacred 
groves' ( talak ) are riot uncommon-; and any one who cuts even 
a twig from . them is sure to suffer for it.* They exist in 
Woe' of the villages where wood is most scarce, but are religi- 
ously respected by the people. The Banias of the tract have 
a curious superstition which’ forbids the first transaction of the 
day to be a purchase on credit. It must be paid for in cash, 
arid is called bohni. The age of miracles is by no means past. 

Tn 1865 a miraculous bridge of sand was built over the Jamna 
iri this district at the prayer of a fakir, of such rare virtue that 
Ibjiers massing over it arid bathing at both ends were cured. 

A good many lepers went frorii Karrial to be cured ; but the 
people say that the bridge had “ got lost” when they got there. 


!<> 131, Of course the greater number of the village festivals 

rind the ' observances appropriate to them are common to all 
-Bifiidus. But some of them are peculiar to the villages, and a 

— - a t , — *— « — - . 

east pt Pijpli, and probably in Ipdri also, no x amitidar will grow 
,8reni, but he will allow Lohrax, alow casto which lives by making string, to grow 
a patch of'iton His land. This superstition dies away as one goes westwards, 
and sani is freely grown in Kaithal. — J.M T). 

(2) Tanka, too, are often set apart by an oath {nem Icama). Thereafter 
they cannot be nabd fof irrigation, and there is legs fear of tbo drinking water 


Fasts and festivals. 
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description of them will not be ont of place. The ordii 
Diwali is on the 14th of Katik, and is called by the village.* _ r 
tbe little Diwali. On this day the pitr or ancestors visit fcheh ■ 
house. Bat the day after, they celebrate the great or Gobardhok 
Diwali, in which Krishna is worshipped in his capacity of co#» J 
herd, and which all owners of cattle should observe. On the 
day of the little Diwali the whole house is fresh plastered. A jfcri 
night lamps are burnt as usual, and the people sit up all night. 
Next morning the house-wife takes all the sweepings and oltf 
clothes in a dust pan, and turns them on to the dunghill, Saying- 
“ dalddr du!r ho,” daladr meaning thriftless, lazy, and therefor# 
poor. Meanwhile the women have made a Gobardhan 
cowdung, which consist of Krishna lying on his back surrounds? 
ed by little cottage loaves of dung to represent mountain! 
bristling with grass stems with tufts of cotton or rag on thftT 
top for trees ; and little dung balls for cattle, watched by duft' * 
men dressed in hits of rag. Another opinion is that the cott 
loaves are cattle, and the little balls calves. On this is put 
churn-staff and five whole sugar-canes, and some parched 
and a lighted lamp in the middle. The cowherds are thifik?' 
called in, and they salute the whole and are fed with parclM;^ 
rice and sweets. The Brahman then takes the sugar-cane asm; 
eats a bit ; and till that time nobody must cnt, or press, or e*fcf 
bane. Parched rice is given to the Brahmafi ; and the bulloclS 
have their horns dyed, and get extra well fed. 

Four days before the Diwali, or on the 11th of Katik, ip- 


the Devuthani Qyaras, on which the gods wake up from their ! 


four months' sleep, beginning with the 11th of Sarh, and during 
which it is forbidden to marry, to cut sugar-cane, of to put nejft. 
string on to bedsteads on pain of a snake biting the sleeper. 
On the night of this day the children run about the village wiflt 
lighted sticks and torches. On the 15th and 11th of Phagan 
the villages worship the aonla tree or phyllanthus emblica, ; 
mentioned by Huen Tsang as being so abundant beyond Deh^. t 
This tree is the emblic myrobolus, a representation of the frrdjfc | 
of which is used for the finial of Buddhist temples. Its worship 
is now connected with that of Shiv ; Brahmans will not take-f 
the offerings. The people circumambulate the tree from left 
to. right { prikamma ), pour libations, eat the leaves, and 
offerings, whioh are taken by the Kawphata Jogis. Fasts are 
not much observed by the ordinary villager, except the griSal? 
annual Fasts ; and not evfn those by the 'young m«n who Works 
in the fields, and who cannot afford to fast. Gur, flour nflsdp | 
from singhara or water calthrop, from the eemwak grain, wjfjfi ' 
swamp rice, the seeds of cockscomb (chaitlai) , and milk, in fact - 
almost anything that is not included under the term naj or 
grain, may be eaten on fasts ; so that the absiihenoe is not tktf 1 
severe. 


132. The Karaal Mission is connected with the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign parts, andiefc 


Kamil Mission. 
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*p branch of the Dehli Mission. The Mission was begun in Rarnal Chap ter I II, D. 

in 1865, and work is also carried on in Panipat and Kaithal. Tribes and 
t The staff consists of 2 Zanana Missionaries, 1 Medical Mission- Castes. 
f *try and her assistant, and 3 Christian teachers in girls’ schools and Kama! Missi on. 

i Zananas. There are also 1 native clergyman and 3 readers. The 
■ operations of the Mission include Zanana teaching, girls’ schools, 

V and a Hospital and Dispensary for women and children. 5,267 

£ bases were attended in 1889. There is also a small school for 

the sons of Mochis, and a shop for the sale of religious and 
secular books. The number of Native Christians is men 7, 

Women 5, children 13, total 25. 
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SECTION D.— -TRIBES AND CASTES. 

: * 

133. Table No. IX gives the figures for the principal Statistics and local 
castes and tribes of the district, with details of sex and religion, distribntion of tribes 
while Table No. IXA shows the number of the less important an<i caates ‘ 
bastes. It would be out of place to attempt a description of 
each. Many of them are found all over the Panjab, and most 
of them in many other districts, and their representatives in 
Kamal are distinguished by no local peculiarities. Some of the 
leading tribes, and especially those who are important as land- 
owners or by position and influence, are noticed in the following 
sections ; and each caste will be found described in Chapter VI 
of the Census Report for 1831. The Census statistics of caste 
were not compiled for taks-ils, at least in their final form. The 
figures for the chief tribes in the Inc! vi pargana, which were 
compiled from the Census papers at the recent settlement, 
are given below : — 


.Land-owning Tribes. j 

Others. 

Rajput 

13,509 

Bania ... ... 1 

4,454 

Bor 

9,359 

Chamar j 

9,430 

Brahman ... 

8,104 

Chahra 

5,568 

lat 

7,952 

Teli, Kumhar, ... 

15,392 

Kara boh 

6,42T 

Badhi, Kahar ... } j 



1 The proportion of the total area owned by the 5 tribes 
shown in the first column is : — 


Rajputs 

... 

... 32 

per cent. 

Rors 

. . • 

... 174 

99 

Jata 

• . • 

... 154 

99 

Rambohs 

. . « 

... 44 

99 

Brahmans 

• . . 

... 44 

9 > 


Of coarse many Brahmans own little or no laud. The chief 
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landowners in Kaithal are Jats (42 per cent-), Rajputs (22 pet 
pent.), Rors (8 per cent.), and Gujara (7 per cent.). ' 1 *d 

134. The Tagas are probably the oldest of tbe existing 
inhabitants of the tract ; they originally held a great part of tn$ 
Khadir, and now hold most of pargana, Ganaur; and asi 
wherever the river has not passed over the land within recbnf 
times, Tagas are still in possession, it is not improbable' thg.^ 
they were driven from much of their old territory by changes m 
the Jamna. The Rajput bards and the traditions of the people 
tell ns that in old dayB Ghandel Rajputs held Kaithal ‘and 
Samana, and had local head-quarters at Kohand, whence they 
ruled the neighbouring portion of the tract. The Barah Rajputs 
held the country round Asandh, Safidon, and Salwan ; while the 
Pandirs held Thanesar and the Nardak, With capitals at Pundri, 
Habri, Pundrak, and Churangarh (Churni), which last must once 
have been a position of great importance, as it is situated on ^ 
great bend on the old bank of the Jamna. The Mandhar Raj- 
puts came from Ajudhia, and, settling in Jindh, expelled the 
Chandel and Barah Rajputs and took possession of their conn* 
try, the former going towards the Siwaliks, and the latti' 55 
beyond the Gliagar. The Mandhars fixed -their capital 
Kalayat in Patiala, whence they settled the local centres ' 
Asandh, Safidon, and Gharaunda. 

The Pandirs were expelled by the Chauhan Rajputs freak 
Sambhal in Muradabad under the leadership of Rana Har Rai,> 
and fled beyond the Jamna. The Chauhans made Jundla them 
head-quarters, and held a great part of the Nardak, and alsdl 
large possessions in the Doab. The Tunwar Rajputs originally, 
held Panipat and the country round, but would seem to have; 
been dispossessed by Afghans in the early days of the Muhamr- 
madan conquest. The old boundary of the Tunwars, Chauhans, 
and Mandhars in Kaithal used to meet in Pai (now a Jat 
village). Pai belonged to the Mandhars. Habri to the east 
was and is a Chauhan village, and Mundri, which is. now a.Rptfi 
village, was Tunwar. The Tunwars also held Khurana, PbaraP 
and Rasulpur, in which last they had a large fort. Probably the 
Tunwars once held the whole Naili tract and were turned matt 
of part of it by Mandhars. They now hold the Bet of the. 
Markanda in Ambala and a number of estates in the PehoWa 
pargana of Kaithal. Outside Pehowa their Only possesion iffl 
Kaithal is the large village of Pharal. They sfcill own a section 
of the town of Panipat. The country of the Tunwars or Tuhars 
is popularly known as Tuharwara. The Chauhans either alone 
or m conjunction with their former dependents hold's'll or 
seven villages round about Habri. The Chauhan and Mandhar 
traditions are given in greater detail in paras. 143—144. 

The Rajput chiefs (Ranas and Rais)’ would seem, subject 
to the payment of tribute to Dehli, to have enjoyed almost inde- 
pendent authority up to the time of the consolidation of thq, 
Mughal Empire under Akbar, or even later ; and squeezing th* J 
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was a favourite occupation of the old Afghan Emperors. 
Their degradation to the position of mere village chiefs is attri- 
buted to Aurangzeb, who forcibly converted many of them to 
the Muhammadan faith. 


. ' In the Ain Akbari the principal castes of pargana Karnal 
stated to be Ranghars and Chauhans; the word Ranghar, 
tiOw used for any Musalman Kajput, being probably applied to 
the Mandhars, many of whom had adopted Islam. Those of 
jparg&na Panipat are given as Afghans, Gujars, and Ranghars. 
pie surrounding castes were Tagas in Ganaur ; Afghans and Jats 
in Sunpat j Jats in Kutana ; Rajputs, Ranghars, and Jats, in 
Safidon ; Ranghars, in Pundri • Ranghars and Jats in Habri ; 
and R&hghars and Tagas in Indri. The Pandirs held Bhatinda, 
tend the Barahs the country about Samana. Mr. Ibbetson 
Writes in his Settlement Report of tahsil Panipat and pargana 



placed upon the general features of the map. In some cases the 
descendants of the former inhabitants still periodically visit the 
ttAines existing on tlie old ancestral site ; and in particular, tombs 
hi the unmistakeable architecture of the Afghans tell every here and 
thhre of people who have now disappeared. It will he observed that 
Afghans then held a large part of the lower Khadir. They had also 
ferindrly held a good deal of the Bangar, which vjas occupied at the 
tilpe We speak of by Gujars. At present there is only one Afghan 
village, besides part of the city of Panipat, in the whole tract ; and 
I.j.kirik the total disappearance of this caste must be accounted for 
by. changes in the river. It is to bo noticed that they have been 
replaced very largely by Gujars ; and I do not think Gujars were 
dfCr in It Ion. ns Jats most undoubtedly were, to acquire terri- 
f'rry by connuc-i in this part of the country, especially from Afghans. 
I cannot help thinking it probable that the Afghans left their Bangar 


vilimfo« for ih 


■ire productive Khadir soil as it was left available 


by changes in the river ; and that they were again, after the time of 
Akbar, driven out by the branch of tho Jarnna already mentioned as 
sweeping over the parts held by them. The parts near Rakasahra 
and Bwana have, as I have already pointed out, escaped river action 
altogether in recent times, and are still largely occupied by the 
original Tags inhabitants. But in the intermediate parts of the 
Khadir the people have only been settled for some eight generations, 
Which, at the usual Indian estimate of 25 years for a generation, 
Would bring their first arrival well this side of the date of the Ain 
Akbari.” 1 1 


J - \ The Gujar3 were, as usual, intimately connected with, the 
Rajputs, and were fob the most part settled by them in portions 
of than? territory. The Gujars who originally held the coun- 
try about Naraina were Chokar Gujars ; those about Sutana 
and Nain were Chamains; while those of Kohand and Bapauli 
were Rawals. The two first clans have been largely replaced 
by; Jats und Rbrs^ while the last has spread over the parts of 
the Oadir formerly occupied by Afghans, 
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Cfaaptor II I, D. 

Tribes and 
Castes. 

local organization 
of the tribes. 


Admission of stran- 
ger a into the tribal 
organization. 


135. The primary snb-division of the tribes is into thorn Hi 
or thambas. A tribal community having obtained posses sKttt 
of a tract, in course of time ic would be inconvenient for. then! 
all to live together, and a part of the community would fou£ji$i 
a new village, always on the edge of a drainage line from' 
which their tanks would be filled. This process would he 
repeated, till the tract became dotted over with villages hp 
springing originally from one parent village. The peopK 
describe the facts by saying that, of several brothers, one 
settled in one village and one in another ; but tbis no doubt 
means that the parts of the community that migrated consisted 
of integral families or groups of families descended ‘.in one 
common branch from the ancestor. In this way were divided 
the many villages known by the same name, with the additiofly 
of the words Jcalan and Jchurd, big and little. This by no mcan^ 
implies that kalan is larger than khurd, but only that the eld< 
branch settled in kalan. The group of villages so' bon 
together by common descent forms a thapa, and snb-fenu. 
ties are still recognized, the village occupied by the descendaUi 
of the common ancestor in the eldest line being, however smtL, 
or reduced in circumstances, still acknowledged as the head. 
To this day, when a headman dies, the other villages of tbj^i 
thapa assemble to instal his heirs, and the turban of the parent 
village is first tied on his head. When Brahmans and tht* 
brotherhood are fed on the occasion of deaths, &c., (meljor},. 
it is from the thapa villages that they are collected ; and the 
Brahmans of the head village are fed first, and receive double' 
fees. So among the menial castes, which still retain an internal; 
organization of far greater vitality than the higher castes now' 
possess, the representative of the head village is always the 
foreman of the caste jury which is assembled from the thapik 
villages to hear and decide disputes. In old days the subordi- 
nate villages used to pay some small rhaudhrayat to the head 
village on the day of the great Diwnli. The head village ia 
still called “ great village,” the “ turban village,” “ the village 
of origin, or “ the tika village,” tika being the sign of 
authority formally impressed in old days on the forehead of 
the heir of a deceased leader in the presence of the assembled* 
thapa. Mr. Ibbetson says : — 

In one case a village told me that it had changed its thapa r.f 
because there were so many Brahmans in its original thapa, that it, 
found it expensive to feed them. I spoke to the original tika, 
■voltage about it, and they said that no village could change its 
thapa. ‘ Put kuputl hosaita ; magar ma luma nahin hosakti.’ ‘ A 
son may forget his sonship ; but not a mother her motherhood.’ ” -- 

136. But the thapa is not wholly confined to the original 
tribe which founded it. A man without sons often settled his ' 
son-in-law in the village as his heir ; and as the clans are 1 
exogamous, the son-in-law was necessarily of a different family. , 
So, too, a man settled a friend by giving him a share of hist \ 
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|wd. The strangers so adxhitted have in many cases separated Chapter HI, D. 
their land off into separate villages ; but just as often they Tribes and 
still live in the old village, and in some cases have over- Castes. ' 
Shadowed the original family. It is curious to note how the Admission of ot»n. 
fiction of common descent is, even in these cases, preserved, ger« into the tribal 
as has been so well insisted upon by Maine. The man who organization, 
thus t aloes a share of another’s land is called hhumbhai, or 
parth-brother ; ” and if a landowner of a clan other than that 
Of the original owners is asked how he acquired property in the 
tillage, his invariable answer is “ bhai karke basaya,” “ they 

Settled me as a * brother.” 

■ ' ■ '* * * 

But itisnot only by fictitious relationship that strangers 
have obtained admission into thapas. In some cases the pres- 
sure of the troublous times which were so frequent in former 
d*y$ has induced two weak groups of adjoining villages to 
EDpite for common defence. And still more frequently, people 
settled originally as cultivators have, by the lapse of time or 
Vy the dying out of the original owners, acquired proprietory 
rights, tillage boundaries were before our times by no means 
pn well defined as they are now, as is shown by the boundaries 
often zig-zagging in and out of adjoining fields beld by differ- 
ent villages, and by contiguous villages sometimes having their 
l%pds intermixed. Boundaries, where they lay in uncultivated 
lpnd held by villages of the same tribe, were probably almost 
unknown ; for even now the cattle graze in such caBes almost 
independent of them. 

It- was, and is still, a common custom to settle cultivators 
in 1 a small 1 outlying hamlet ( garhi or majra or kheri) in the 
village area to cultivate the surrounding land ; and the old 
maps and papers show that it was very much a matter of 
chance whether, when we made a survey and record of rights 
ih land, these were marked off as separate villages or not. 

It will ho shown in the succeeding section of this chapter that 
wp confused cultivating possession and consequent liability 
fpr revenue with proprietory right ; and, when these small 
hamlets were held by cultivators of a different caste from those 
of; the parent village, they were generally marked off and 
declared to be their property. This is particularly the case 
w^th RorSj many small villages of which caste are dotted about 
aptong the Rajputs of the Nardak of pargana Karnal. These 
were originally small communities settled by the Rajpnts as 

3 1tivators in their land to assist them to bear the burden 
9 the Government demand. The Rors in Panipat have, 
almost in, every instance, been similarly settled by former 
G$jac ;i inhabitants, of : whom a few families still remain in 
many r villages as the sole representatives of the old owners. 

Brahmans too have acquired land in many villages by 
gifts made ia the name of religion. Where the Sikhs got a 
strong hold of the country, they followed their favourite policy 
of carving oat new estates in the waste of the older villages 
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and settling them with low class but industrious cnltivatoisj 
and in this way the thapa organization was weakened. •' ' jiLJ 

137. The thapas above described are those based uppj$ 
tribal organization, and are still recognized by the Rajputs a^iia 
more or less by tbe people generally. Rut tbe Imperial revenue 
system, in adopting the tribal thapa as one of its units, somjh 
what modified its constitution. The revenue was primarily 
assessed and collected by the local amil, an Imperial authority, 
But he worked principally through the chavAhris or lopab beads 


Vi* 


of the people, who represented large snb-divisiqhs { 6f 


country, based, as far as possible, upon tribal distribufeon. 
Thus ehaudhris existed in old days at Jundla, Paniptit, Bala and 
other places, and received an allowance called nanhvr in erffid 
si deration of the duties they performed. They again works# 
almost entirely by thapas the assessment being fixed forh wliow 
thapa, and being distributed over the constituent villages by tb# 
headmen of the villages, presided over by those of the tikai SP 
chief village. These revenue thapas coincided generally Wiilf 
the tribal thapas ; but fh?y occasionally varied from them frdti? 
considerations of convenience. Old pargana Panipat contains# 
16 j thapas, half Jaurasi having been separated by F&rfuk#i#fi§> 
as stated in Chapter III. .vino 

138. The above remarks apply to the territorial organist 
tion of the tribes. But the internal organization of the tH%8? 
is still more important as bearing upon its social relations. T^4[ 
tribe as a whole is strictly endogamous; that is to 
can, in the first instance, marry a Gujar or Ror, or any [ one 
but a Jat and so on. But every tribe is divided info clans Cffj 
gats-, and these clans are strictly exogamous, The clan is-wfov 
posed to include all descendants of some common : ancesfo4t 
wherever they live. Mr. Ibbetson writes :—■*• , 

“ I have had some doubts whether many of the clans <do 
take their present names from the places from which they have spre-iui; 
Bat I think the reasons against this theory are, on the whole, coiu, 
elusive ; and that the similarity of name, which not very unfreau^ntly? 
occurs, is owing to the village being called after the clan, and not! 
the clan after the village. Of course local nick-names (al, hy'(>f^j 
are often given, and these may in some cases have etrentt^liy > 
obscured the original clan name.” . . . t -cob 

Traces of phratries,* are not uncommon. Thus the Mftndhkff' 
Kandhar, Bargujar, Sankarwal, and Panihttr clans of Rajptt#“ 
sprang originally from a common ancestor Lao artd eaiftiOf r 
intermarry. So the Deswal, Man, Dalai, and - Siwhl dlahSdf 3 
Jafo, and again the Mual, Saal, and R©kWtd <dknB ii, 'ol° 
Rajpnts, are of common descent, and cannot intermarry;' * " - rfl V 
; The fact that many of the clans bear tbe same 
different tribes is exp lained by the people on the grOUndth^^ 

*“ The phratiy is a brotherhood, he the term imports,. and a. natural ffnwrffc.! 
from the organization into gentes. It is an organic onion or association qf **»? 
or more gentes of the same tribe for certain common objects These' • 
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JBaehhas Rajput, for instance, married a Gujar womans and her 
offspring were called G-ujars, but their descendants formed the 
sBlachhas clan of Gujars. This sort of tradition is found over 
and 1 over again all over the country; and in view of the almost 
conclusive proof we possess that descent through females was 
ijnee the pale in India, as it has been probably all over the 
w«Wd, it seems rash to attribute all such traditions merely to a 
desire to claim descent from a Rajput ancestor. It would 
•ppb®r that there are actually Rajput clans existing, sprung 
from Bhat, Brahman, and Carpenter fathers and Rajput women. 
At present the offspring of a mixed connection (marriage proper 
is, impassible) take the caste of the father ; but those of the pure 
blood, will not intermarry or associate with them. Some traces 
of totem ism are still to be found ; and, as gentile organizations 
have almost always been closely connected with totems, it is 
probable that further inquiry, and especially an etymological 
Qxanpuatiqn of the names of the clans, would greatly extend 
their numbers. This also would account in many instances for 
clans in different tribes bearing the same name. Thus, the 
Jaglau Jats worship their ancestor at a shrine called Deh, which 
^always surrounded by kairn trees; and if a woman married in 
3 , Jaglan family passes a kairn tree, she will cover her face 
before it as before an elder relation of her husband. Again, 
the Mor Jats will not barn the wood of the cotton plant. 


: 139. Every clan is exogamous ; that is, while every 
ijaah must marry into his own tribe, no man can marry into his 
dtan clan. But this is by uo means the only limitation imposed 
dpon inter-piarriage. In the first place, no man usually marries 
iWtb a, family, of whatever clan it may be, that is settled in his, 
d#n village Or in ahy village immediately adjoining his own. 
The prohibition is based upon “ simjor ki baradari,” or the 
relationship founded upon a common boundary, and is possibly 
^survival from marriage by capture. The old rule is becoming 
ISSi'rigid, especially among Musalmans, but two social reasons 
combino to strengthen its vitality : — (I) There is the impor- 
tance-of; marrying your daughter where you can get grazing 
fo^ohr ckttle in seasons of dearth. For instance in Kaithal 
Jhtfa <yf the B sugar and Jats of the Naili intermarry with 
alBranfego to both sides. (2) There is the important object of 
gating i*id of your father-in-law. If you live near him your 
wrfe ithv^3 : wants to visit her parents, and her filial promptings- 
MwF-tb expense and inconvenience. This limitation on inter-, 
marriage with neighbours is further extended by the Rajputs, 
sor tbftt no than of them can marry into any family living' in the 
thtpai iato any family of which his father, grandfather, or 
ggwategrtmdfatheir married. 1 Thus, if a Mandhar Rajput 

(t) in Indri the O h a nhans say they avoid theirown byong and got (Bachchas) 
anualao their maternal grandfather’s thamba in marriage. The restriction* as 
between member* of the same jot appear to be breaking 
down. The M and bars in K&ithal avoid their ojTZL.trihe.and. maternal rxfrnd- 
Uther’s thamla.— J.M.D, 
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Ohwptw D» married a Chauhan Rajput of thapa J undla, his son, grandso^ 
Tribes and and great-grandson would not be able to marry any Chaphitf 
Castes. of any village in the Jundla thapa. But beyond this, and tint 
Xxommv amone the prohibition against marrying within the clan, the Rajputs harof | 

J Krv i + n ti Ann nn inf r>r> m n UPl' II (VO A TTVi'Vn (V •f.lt a rv-f.li or ooafsMl 




clans 


Social intercourse 
among tribe*. 


The Debia and 
Haulania factions. 


no farther liir Rations on inter-marriage. Among the other caste* { 
the thapa is not excluded ; but no man can marry into aiq^ 4f 
family of the clan to which his mother or his father’s mother ' 
belongs, wherever these clans may be found. 1 The Gnjari^ ■ 
however, who are generally lax in their rules, often only exclude | 
such persons of these clans as live in the individual village 4 
from which the relation in question came. i 

140. Broadly speaking no superior tribe will oat or drinj) 
from the hands or vessels of an inferior one, or smoke its pipdi 
but the rule is subject to exceptions, which are noted " . 
para. 229’ of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Jats, Gujars, Rors, Rahbaris (a camel grazing caste), arid 
Ahirs (a shepherd caste) eat and drink in common without' adf 
scruples, and they used to smoke with carpenters, but 
ceasing to do so. Musalmans have lately become much 
strict about these rules as governing their intercourse amoif 
themselves, and many of them now eat from any respectspbl. „ 
Musahnan’s hand, especially in the cities. And, subject strictP® 
to the above rules, any Musalman will eat and drink withbij 
scruple from a Hindu ; but no Hindu will touch food from atf| r 
Musalman, and will often throw it away if only a Musalman’*' 
shadow falls upon it, partly perhaps because Musalmans eate 
from earthen vessels, which no Hindu can do unless the vessnl 
has never been used before. Brahmans and Rajputs will ndfe’ 
eat from any oue below a Jat, Gujar, or Ror ; while these .thufes 
tribes themselves do not, as a rule, eat or drink with any 
the menial castes ; and the following castes are absolute Jf? ! 
impure owing to their occupation and habits, and their 
touch defiles food : — Leather-maker, washerman, barber, blapkn i, 
smith, dyer ( chhimpi ), sweeper, dum, and dhanai. The potfcerj f. 
is also looked upon as of doubtful purity. The pipes o£.*,q 
village, being often left about in the common rooms and fiekplbyt 
are generally distinguished by a piece of some thing tied round 
the Stem — blue rag for a Musalman, red for a Hindu, Wt.fcq fi 
for a chamar, string for a Sweeper, and so on so that 
wishing for a smoke may not defile himself by mistake. , $*!■ 
and most sweetmeats can be eaten from almost, any body^l 
hand, even from that of a leather-worker or sweeper, 
this case they must be whole, not broken. . . . , -,«m 

■ _ 141. There is a very extraordinary division of the ni) 
Rajput tribes in the Kamal pargana, and Panipat and 
neighbouring parts of Dehli and Rohtak into the two 



(1) Jats and Gnjara of Kaithal and Indri and Bora of IndH avoid hi Jnahrf- — ' 
the got* I of (1) father, (2) mother, (3) father’e mother, (4) mother-smother. 1 
many of the Kaithal Hors win marry girls belonging to the same got as til 
maternal grandmother. — J.M.D. - 
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[ikap) of Dehia and Haulania, respecting the origin of which Chap ter P I, IX 

no very satisfactory information is forthcoming. The Dehias Tribes and 

are called after a Jat clan of that name, with its head-quarters Castes. 

about Bhatganw in Suupat, having originally come from The Dehia and H»u- 

Bawana near Dehli. The Haulania faction is headed by the lauia factions. 

Ghatwal or Malak Jats whose head-quarters are Dher ka 

Ahulana in Gohana, and who were, owing to their successful 

opposition to the Rajputs, the accepted heads of the Jats in 

these parts (see para. 145). Some one of the Emperors called 

them in to assist him in coercing the Mandhar Rajputs, and 

thus the old enmity was strengthened. The Dehia Jats, 

growing powerful, became jealous of the supremacy of the 

Ghatwals, and joined the Mandhars against them. Thus the 

countryside was divided into two factions ; the Gujars and 

Tagas of south Karnal, the Jaglan Jats of thapa Nanltha, and 

the Latmar Jats of Rohtak joining the Dehias ; the Huda Jats 

of Rohtak, and most of the Jats of the southern half of the 

district except the Jaglans, joining the Hanlanias. In the 

mutiny disturbances took place in the Rohtak district between 

these two factions, and the Mandhars of the Nardak ravaged 

the Haulanias in the south of the tract. And in framing his 

zails the Settlement Officer had to alter his proposed division 

so as to separate a Dehia village which he had included with 

Haulanias, and which objected in consequence. The Dehia is 

also called the Jat, and occasionally the Mandhar faction. 

The Jats and Rajputs seem, independently of these divisions, to 
consider each other, tribally speaking, as natural enemies ; and 
one is often assured by Jats that they would not dare to go 
into a Rajput village at night. 

142. In describing the principal tribes of the district, we T,ie ®*ip°**' 
will begin with the Rajputs. It is hardly necessary to say 
much abont their well known tribal characteristics. They 
are fine, brave men 1 and retain the feudal instinct more 
strongly developed than any other non-menial caste, the heads 
of the people wielding extraordinary authority. They are very 
feenacions of the integrity of their communal property in the 
village land, and seldom admit strangers to share in it. They 
axe often lazy and always proud, and look upon manual labour 
as derogatory, mnch preferring the care of cattle, whether 
their own or other people’s. In the canal and Khadir part* 
they have abandoned pastoral for agricultural pursuits; but 
even here they will seldom, if ever, do the actual work of 
ploughing with their own hands ; while the fact that their 
women are kept strictly secluded deprives them of an invalu- 
able aid to agriculture. 2 In the Nardak a great part of the ; 

(1> Itis » pity that efforts are not made to enlist Raj pots fromtho Nardak 
In our regiments. The Hariana Rajputs of Hissar are often f ootid in the army, 
hot Karnal as a recruiting ground is almost barren, probably because no 
attempt is made to work it.' — J.M.D. 

i : (2) The poor onltiration in many Rajput estates Is largely due to the fact 
hat the men hare to do much out-door work, apart from actual field work, which 
in a Jat Tillage would b® dohe by women. — J.MD. 
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ifctual Work of cultivation is done by’ other castes. They art; 
of course, cattle-stealers by ancestral profession; but they 
exercise their calling in a gentlemanly way, and there .ia 
certainly honour among Rajput thieves. Musahnarr Rajputs ar« 
called Ranghar* by other castes and Chotikats by their Hindi! 
brethren, from choti, the Hindu scalp-lock, which the ' Musdh) 
man does not preserve. But both terms are considered abuaiVO; 
especially the latter. The principal clans are the. Chaikhana 
and the Mandhars. - 

: 143. The Mandhars were settled in very earjy dsjys lh 
the- country about S.amana; for Firoz Shah chasti^ea 
carried ofi their Ranas to Dehli, and made many of thenf 
Mnsalmans. , The Safidon branch obtained the villages now 
held by them' in the Nardak in. comparatively late 'times b£t 
inter-marriage with the, Chauhans. And.ithough they expelled 
the Chandel Rajputs from Kohand and Gharaunda when thoy 
first came into these, parts, yet the Chandels re-conquered them 
and tho final occupation by Mandhars coming direct from 
Kalayat in Patiala is possibly of comparatively recent elate.’ 


, , The Jagas (bards) of the Rajputs come every three or'fotir 
years from Jaipur and record the births that have occurred in 
Rajput families since their last visit. According to Bakhtawar,' 
the Mapdhar Jaga, the Mandhars are descendants pf Laoknmar} 
son of Ramchanclra, who was adopted by his uncle Lachlpnah); 
'the descendants of Lao ruled successively in Gprh GrytilerJ 


Nikatarpuri, Ajudhia, Bijapnr, KachWaglapa and KamapahaHl’ 
Raja Jan left Kamapahari aftd Came to bathe in Kurukshetta’.! 

Ai . i T ‘ 11 t • *p 1 . * * ' , : Y* 11' ’ 


l 


At a tirth near Jindh his wife bore a sort Jrndhra, who 1 aftbf*A 
wards in S. 801 founded Jindh. ; His grandson Sadh itook 
Kaithal from the Chandel Rajputs in S. 1093. , . Sadh begot 
Bampra, who begot 3 sons Kalin, Kalu, and Mamraj. . . Kali* 
settled in Kalayat, Kalu in Rajaundh, and Mamraj in Kaithale 
Kalin’s son Rana Gurkha stormed the 3 forts of Asandh, Safidon^ 
atfd Salwan, expelling the Barah Rajputs and; settled in Asattdh 
in-S. 4*131 *{thebard then proceeds to give a list of i the .various 
descendants of Rana Gurkha, and the* villages* which they 
founded). " By popular tradition the Mandhars held 3EQ khena* 
Or villages between jKaleyab snOrGhainnhxlar,"maiiy'of whichj am 
now held by- iJats. The* Jaga says nothing about any- struggled 
between the Mandhars and Tunwars, but* the \latter, as "noted 
in para. 134, were probably. pushed back out, of part of ithw 
Sarusti Naili by intruding Mandhars. ■ • \ .u-jiu-iq 

144. The Chauhans are all sprung front; the fOriginJ^t 
people who settled at Jundla. They all claim descent from 
Rana Har Rai and it is probable enough' that the eldest line, 
in which authority descended from Rana, Har Rai, has been; 
preserved in its^integrity. According to this, 19 generations^ 
equivalent to 475 years, have intervened since the Chanhan 
Conquest, which would fix it at about the time of Bahlol Lodi." 
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' The Chauhan tradition as told by the' tribal bard first -re- 
cites the famous legend of the “birth of the Chauhan (one of the 4 
agtiikula elans) from the Agnikund at Mt.’Aba. The story is 
given ’ at full { length- in • the 1 7th chapter of Tod’s Rajasthan-. 
The conquest of these parts by the Ghauhans is said to have 
been effected by Rana Har Rai. The Ran a who had 1 been 
bathing in the Ganges' returned through the sacred Kurukshetra 
then held by Pandirs, who had 4 forts, Hahri, Pnndri, Pnndrak, 
and Churangarh.- A qnarrel arose between Rana. Har Rai and the 
Pandirs. In S.. 891 he fixed his head-quarters at -Jundla, which 
he founded, naming it Jundla on account of the number of jand 
trees which grew round it. Rana Har Rai conquered Habri-, 
Pnndri, and Pundrak/but had to call in his uncles Dalu and 
Jagar to- assist him in -storming Churangarh (Churni >, where 
the Pandirs made 1 a last stand, -before they were driven to tho 
east of tho Jumna, where they -now live. Dalo got 48 villages 
moluding SUndhir, ■ Jagar 12, and Pinjora, the son of a 3rd 
uncle, 24 villages including Mohna and Tanntha. Rana Har 
Rai married 2 Rarjpnt wives and 6 wives of inferior tribes, a 
Rorni, a Jatni, a Jogin, a Nain, and a Gujari. The Rora of 
Amin and Raipur,- who belong to the Dopla got, are his descent 
ants by the Rorni wife. The descendants of the Jat and Gujar 
wives appear to have settled to the east of the Jamna. The 
Rajputs of the Mustafabad pargana in Jagadhrihave sprung from 
the Jogan ayd Hain wives- The sons by Rajput women founded 
various villages, Kalia settling in Karnal and Kaura in Habri. 
The Ghauhans of Pipli, Jagadhri, and Naraingarh are also de- 
scended from Rana Har Rai. The Chauhans of Karnal are all 
of . the Bachphas got. Chauhans will take the daughters of Pandirs 
for their sons, but they will not give their own' girls to Pandirs. 
They are a fine race, and they are not all bad cultivators, and 
those who: wre' may not always continue so. The Ghauhans of 
Padhana, Who were described at the first regular settlement as 
being notorious for committing robberies on the Grand Trunk 
Road, now cultivate their lands with the greatest diligence and 
success. The Karnal Rajputs are a proud race, whom the rule 
of the Sikhs and our own have robbed of much of tbeir ances- 
tral 1 power. They are much hampered by unchangeable tribal 
customs arid find' it hard to adapt themselves to the altered 
conditions of life! Bat it it worth onr wbileto treat them with 
patience and consideration and to carefully preserve the remains 
of a local influence, which is still considerable. 

■ ; 145 " ' The ! jfats . are , pre-eminently the agricultural caste 
of thb tra,ct and, with the exception of the Rors and Kambohs, 

' of r the Rains and Matis who are practically market 
gardeners, are the best cultivators. A Jat, when asked his 
came, trill' ats often answer “ zamindar ’’ as "Jat.” They are 
a fine stalwart' race. Mr. Ibbetson measured one at Didwari 
6: feet 7 inches, high and 42 J inches round the chest. They 
are notoriousfor their independence, acknowledging to a les3 
degree than any other nasfce the Authority of their headmen. 
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■ They hold several tribal groups of villages ; but they also own 
parts of villages almost all over the tract save in the Gujar and 
Rajput portions. The Kaithal Bangar and Andarwar and the 
tracts in the same tahsxl flooded by the Umla and Ghagar are 
almost purely Jat settlements, and they own abont jths of 
the Powadh Circle, where many of them are Sikhs by re- 
ligion. They seem to have held parts of the country about 
Satnana in very early days, and, as already noted, that part 
certainly formed a part of an early Indo-Scythian kingdom. 
The Jats of the district seem to have come partly from the 
Bagar, where they were in force 700 years ago. In no case 
have Jats settled from across the Jamna. The Jats are not 
mentioned as a prominent caste of the tract in Akbaris time, 
and probably gained a footing during the breaking up of the 
Mughal dynasty, when they became an important element in; 
the politics of the time. The Jats of the tract are almost 
without exception Hindus. Those who have become Musal- 
mans are called Mula Jats, and are only found in two or three 
villages ; and there even are only individual families, generally 
said to be descended from hostages taken in infancy by the 
Mugalman rulers and circumcised by them. The principal 
clans are as follows : — 

Jaglan, sprung from Jagla, a Jat of Jaipur, to whom there 
is a shrine in Israna at which the whole thapa worships. They' 
hold the 1 2 villages (bar ah) of thapa Nanltha, and come from 
Ludas, in Sirsa or Hissar. 

Ghanghas, sprung from an ancestor called Badkal, whom 
they still worship, and who has a shrine in I’uthar. They hold 
the thapa of Mandi, and come from Dhanana near Bhiwani, in 
the Bangar. 

Ghatical or Malak, tracing their origin from Garb Ghazni, 
and holding Bawana, whether they came from Ahulana in 
Gohana. They hold Ugra Kheri and the villages settled from 
it, and are scantily represented in this district. In the old 
days of Kajput ascendancy the Kajputs would not allow Jats 
to cover their heads with a turban, nor to wear any red dothes, 
nor to put a crown ( mor ) on the heads of their bridegrooms, 
or a jewel (noth) in their women’s noses. They also used to 
levy seignorial rights from virgin brides. Even to this day 
Kajputs will not allow inferior castes to wear red clothes or 
ample loin clothes in their villages. The Ghatwals obtained 
some successes over the Rajputs, especially over the Mandhars 
of the Doab, near Deoban and Manglanr, and over those of the 
Bagar near Kalanaur and Dadri, and removed the obnoxious 
prohibitions. They then acquired the title of Malak (master) , 
and a red turban as their distinguishing mark ; and to this day 
a Jat with a red pagri is most probably a Ghatwal. 

Deswal, who hold Korar, Madlanda, Ataola, Mahaoti, and 
other villages, and came from Rohtak, where they have their 
head-quarters in the village of Mandauthi. 
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, Katkhar or Gahlaur, perhaps the most powerful Jat clan 
hi the tract, holding the 12 villages (barah) of Jaurasi. They 
come from Mot Pali in Hissar. 

; Sandhus worship Kala Mehar or Kala Pir their ancestor, 
Whose chief shrine is at Thana Satra in Sialkot, the head- 
quarters of the Sandhus. They hold Gagsina, Khntpura, and 
other villages ; and hare come here via Phul Maharaj in 
Patiala. 

Ralawat, who hold Babail and other villages, and came 
from Dighal in Rohtak. They worship a common ancestor 
call Sadn Deb. 

The chief remaining clans are shown below : — 


No. 

Clan. 

Head-quarters . 

Place of origin. 

1 

Jan 

Kurlan and Dimana 

Dehli. 

2 

Rathi 

Manana and Bal Jatan ... 

Babadurgarb in Rohtak. 

; s 

Sahravrat ... 

Karhaa, Palri 

Dehli or its neighbourhood, via 

A 

Kharab 

Nara 

Rohtak. 

Dehli, via Kbani Kheri in Hansi. 

6 

Narwal 

Waisar and Kheri Naru... 

Kathura in Rohtak. 

« 

Nandal 

Dabar, &c. 

Bohar in Rohtak. 

T 

Dehia 

Idiana 

Rohna in Rohtak. 

8 

Kundu 

Shahpur Kayath (Rohtak), 

Tatauli in Rohtak. 

• 

KaliKamni... 

Padla, Baa id a, and Balana, 

Garh Ghazni, via Sima: Patan 

: 

1° ; 

P h o r or 

: 

j Bhansanli 

(Pak Patan?); Garhwal; kawar, 
in Rohtak ; and Kont, near 
Bbiwani. 

Garh Ghazni, via Dhola thapa 


Dhaliwal. 


near Lahore. 

ii 

Han 

Bala and Ghogripnr 

Bhatinda in Malsra, via Gan nr- 

12 

Bainiwal ... 

Kavi, Bhabpnra 

khera beyond Hissar. 

Bhadra Churi, near Bikanir, via 

13 

Rabat 

Beholi, Ac. 

Rattak in Kaithal. 

Bhiwani. 

U 

Nam ... 

Bhalai, Bal Jatan 

Higher in Bikanir. Harry an 

IS 

Lather 

Phnsgarh 

Kasendhu (Rohtak) and Jindh, 
Karsaula in Jind. 

16 

Kadiau 

Siwa 

Chimni, near Beri in Rohtak, via 

17 

Dahan 

Shabrmalpar ... 

Bajana in Snnpot. 

Salwan in Kaithal. 


Dhnuuchak... 

Binjhanl 

Marry in Lat in Chaoganw of 



Rohtak. 

if 

father 

Dabkanli 


to 

8ir* 

Chika 

Claim to have been originallj 

21 

Dhnl 

Pai 

Tnhar Rajput, from Oehli. 

22 

Hor 

Cbhatar 



146. The Gujars are a notorious thieving tribe ; and, as a 
rule, their cultivation is of the most slovenly description, 1 
though in many of the Khadir and canal villages they have 
really applied themselves in earnest to agriculture. They 
have a habit of breaking up far more land than their numbers 

(1) There are exaeptious, Koor *k, the chief Gujar estate in Kaithal, is very 
weU cultivated. — J.1LD. 
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and appliances Can properly' cultivate abd though" theiy : 
women will g 1 ® to the well, bring food to the workers in the j, 
field, pick cotton, and do other light- Work 3 yet they will not 
weed or dp apy really; hard labour in; the fields like the Jat 
women. The difference between a Gujar and a Rajput thief 
was well put. by a villager as follows “ A -Rajput will steal ; 
"your buffalo; but he won’t send , his father to say ha knows ? 
“ where it is and will get it back for Rs. 20, and then keep j 
" both , the Es. 20, and the buffalo. The Gujar. will.” The 
local opinion of the Gujar is embodied in the proverb — , . • | 

Kutta, hill* do. I Tih char na ho, ‘ 1,5 ' ! ‘? ■; 

Ranghar, Gujar do ; "j. To hkule kivsare'so, : i 


“ The dog and the cat, two ; the Ranghar and Gujar, twp. . 

If it were' not for these four you might Sleep with your door b\. 
open.” Again, “ Jitte delche Gujar, itt.e deyie mar;” or “when* 
ever yon see a Gujar, beat him.” The Gujars are, like the ^ 
Rajputs, singularly unwilling to admit strangers to .propeijy a 
in their villages. They are closely allied with, the Rajputs ; 4 

and their possession of parts of the Bangar was probably con- f 
temporaneons with that of the Mandhars, parts of Whope j 
conquests, such as Kohand, Were given them. But in the '■) 
Khadir they have succeeded Afghans in comparatively recent ,jr 
times, save in a very few old villages. There is a small grotip ,? 
of Gujar villages to the N.-W- of the town ' of Kaithal, inclu- - :J‘ 
ding the. important estate of Keorak. The principal clans -y: 
are : — 

Rawal. — This clan claims descent from a Eajpnt called 
Dhundpal from beyond Lahore, who married a daughter of 'k 
Gujar called Ghokar. It is part of the Ghokarbansi elan,ari4 
takes its specific name from Rua Sarsa near Lahore. In one 
village they say that the ancestor was a Khokhar Rajput; 
and this is probably the better form of the tradition. They 
settled in Eana, Khera, (now Rajapur),>-Jbut moved thence to 
Kabri and Kohand, where they held a harah- of 12 villages ; and 
they also held Bapauli, whence they eventually settled the Z7 : 
vRlages of the. Khojgipur thapa in the Klmdir, - They 

still hold the Khadir villages; but have lost most of those near 
Kohand. i - at 

Ckokar. -~>~Thi3 clan comes from Jewar ..thapa, beypud. 
Mathra, via Bali Kutbpur, in Sunpat. .They , used to hold ft 
chaubm (24 villages) with Kamaunda their head-quarters, and 
are probably very old inhabitants. They have been.to a great" 
degree displaced by Jats. " .-■FT 


CWain.— This clan claims descent , frpm a TunwarRajpnt t 
y aJJu^ar mother ; and the real gentle.. name, i? said to he. > 

a local appellation. They came : 
from Dehb and settled in Nam and Sutana and the neighbour- 
ing villages; and are certainly very old inhabitants, vtfy. 
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feasibly having emigrated when expelled front the neighbourhood OkaWErtlll*:!^ 
of Dehli by Sher Shah a few years after the Chauhan settle- TriJoes todt 
meat. They, have been largely dispossessed, by Rors. ; , Castes. 

\ Kalsan . — This rflan claims descent from Rana Bar Rai, thfe The Gojm*. : 
Ehinihari of Jandla/by a Gujar wife. They had given them a 
jfert’of Ms conquests in the Doab, whei-te • they are still in' great 
forajj and thpy hold little land in the Chauhan, Nardak. 

”‘ ‘ 147 . No satisfhdtdry. information whatever , is forthcoming The Bon. 
ah to the, Origin of the "BoPs. Some of them /.’say they were 
originally Rajputs settled in Sambhal Mnradajbad, but con- 
cesfle^' their tribe When Parana Rama persecuted' tbb Kfv'shatri- 
f&i, ahd migrated to BadKj a 1 part of one bfthe ancient Dehhs, 
and/now represented ‘by Radii ka Sarai. The motive of the 
s't'ory is to c|aim kinship .with the (phauhans,. and’ the Chimhan 
‘ f|genfl ‘admits the descent of the Rors of Amin, &c., from Rana 
Ear Raj. Others again seem, ,to trace thpir' origin from Radii 
Pear Jhajar^’ The. Rajjsu,ts say the. Rots hjere originally Ods, 

Who - Used to , dig me, tafias' at Thalnesar. ".^t 1 seepm n<jt at all 
uhljliely ' that t mSyriay 'be true id 'substance} for the fribe is 
curiously , localized. At the last (Census only '40,731 persons in 
the Panjab recorded themselves , as Rots, of whom ' 34,094 
belonged to Karnal, 4,861 to Ambala, and 1,084 to native state's 
(probably Jindh). In Ambala they are only found in any 
numbers close * bo Thariesar, whero they own ' »• number of 
villages. - They are also strong in theilndri Nardak and Pehowa 
Bangar to the S. and S.-W. of Thanesar. They bold some 
estates alone or ' jointly with the Chauhans to the North of 
Habrri, Und-a few in the S. of Kaithal near the, Jindh border. 

They:now oWa estates ’along .the Rohta/k Canal once held by 
Gttjarsi. That -they originally' in • many cases, if not in all, held 
their dandfe as dependents of the Rajputs admits of little doubt. 

Sooially vthgy- Talnk! Ibelow Jats. The Rors, while. <as good 
cnltivitora as the Jats," 1 and' assisted by their women in the 
same way, are much :more peaceful land less grasping ■, in, 
tfnsir habits ; and are consequently feadily admitted as eultiva- 
tdrawhere the Jats would be kept at arm’s-length. They are 
ftner-stalwarfc men. Their caste organisation. iU ’ stronger than 
that of the .'higher' agricultural-' tribeaj and - the. •panehqydt .is 
StUP powerful. -.■■..II ■ • •- • j "I;' >1 • 

r ».i ... t ..— •- j 

./14|8,,r,The, Tagas, ;whp pmst/ be carefully distinguished TheTaga*. 
fiSPjPjjtlie. criminal ,- .Taggs ;pf these -parts, also of .Brahmipibat 
origin, arp . a Brahman , caste which has abandoned ( lagan 
Sftrndj/ihn priestly TtrofessioU and ado'pted ■agriculture.' They ! 
Ha.y&Efaihtnank he then*' family priests. They are all Gaurs; 
and according to tradition their origin dates from the celeb- 
rhtojl ; pahridpe t pf shakes by Janamejaya (vulg. Jalmeja Rishi, 
also call edRajaAgrand) , which is said to have taken place at 
Safidohlh Endh. . At that time there were no Ganrs in this 
cbhhtry,'tmd hesuthmoned many from beyond the sea («Vo) . 
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Half of them would take no money reward for their services ; 
upon which he gave them 184 villages in these parts, when they 
decided to take no further offering in future, and became Tagas. 
The others took the ordinary offerings, and their descendants 
are the Gaur Brahmans of these parts. Both retained their 
division into ten clans, and are hence called dasnarn Brahmans. 

The Hindu Tagas still wear the sacred thread, but Brah- 
mans do not intermarry with them, and will not even eat 
ordinary bread from their hands. Many of them are now 
Musalmans. It must not be supposed that a Brahman now - 
relinquishing the priestly craft and taking to agriculture will 
become a Taga ; the Tagas were made once for all, and the 
limits of the tribe cannot now be extended. They are, ah 
already stated, the oldest inhabitants of the tract ; but are now 
confined to the parts about Hatwala and Barana. The Barana 
and Sanauli Tagas are of clan Bachchas, from Kalwa Jamni 
in Jindh ; those of Pundri and Harsinghpur of clans Parasir, 
from the neighbourhood of Pehowa ; those about Hatwala are 
of the Bharadwaj, Gautam, and Saroha class, and come from 
Sirsa Patan, via the Khadir to the south of the tract. They # 
are, as cultivators, superior to the Rajput, Gujar, and Brahman 
but fall very far short of Jat and Ror. Their women are 
strictly secluded. 

149. Brahmans hold only a small area in the tract, them - 
being but few villages in which they have acquired any 
considerable share. But they own small plots in very many 
villages, being, for the moBt part, land given to family priests. 

( parohits ) by their clients ijajmans) as religious offering** i 
(pun). They are vile cultivators, being lazy to a degree ; and' 
they carry the grasping and overbearing habits of their caste* 
into their relation as land owners, so that, wherever BrahmanSt 
hold land, dispute may be expected. The local proverb goes 
Brahman se bur a, Bagar se leal, “ As famine from the deseriy 
so comes evil from a Brahman.” Most of the Brahmans of 
the tract are Gaur. There are also a few Sarsnb 
Brahmans who are said to be far less grasping and quarrel* ^ 
some than the Gaurs, and are certainly less strict in their caste 
habits, so that Gaurs will not eat ordinary bread from their, 
hands. The most common gots are the Bharadwaj, Baahista, 
Gautam, Bachchas, Parasir, and Sandlas. The Brahmans 
have, in almost all cases, followed their clients from their 
original abodes to the village in which they are now settled. ^ 

150. There are two tribes of Brahmans which, though 

they own no land, are of special interest ; they are the Gnjrati 
and the Dakaut. , & 

Offerings to Brahmans are divided into lar or grahtt j 
for the days of the week, and the two grahin for Rahn and Ket, ; 
the two demons who cause eclipses by attacking the son and. '3 
moon. These two are parts of a demon {rakshasa), who, when 3 
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sitting at dinner with the gods and demons drank of the 
nectar of the gods instead of the wine of the demons. The sun 
and moon told of hitn, and Bhagwan cut him into two parts, 
of which Rahu, including the stomach and therefore the 
nectar, is the more worthy. When any body wishes to offer 
to Brahmans from illness or other cause, he consults a 
Brahman, who casts his horoscope and directs which offering 
of the seven grahas should be made. The grahins are more 
commonly offered during an eclipse, that to Rahu being given 
at the beginning, and that to Ket at the end of the transit. The 
Gaur Brahmans will not take any black offerings, such as a 

- buffalo or goat, iron, sesame ( til) or urd, black blankets or clothes, 
salt, &c., nor oil, second hand clothes, green clothes ; nor 
satnaja, which is seven grains mixed, with a piece of iron in 
them ; these belonging to the grahe whoso offerings are for- 
bidden to them. An exception, however, is made in favour of 
a black cow. 

The Gujrati or Bias Brahmans, who came from Gujrat in 
Sindh, are in some respects the highest class of all Brahmans ; 
they are always fed first ; and they bless a Gaur when they meet 
him, while they will not eat ordinary bread from his hands. They 
are fed on the 12th day after death, and the Gaurs will not eat 
on the 13th day, if this has not been done. But they take 
inauspicious offerings. To them appertain especially the Rahu 
offerings made at an eclipse. They will not take oil sesame, 
goats, or green or dirty clothes ; but will take old clothes if 
washed, buffaloes, and satnaja. They also take a special 
offering to Rahu made by a sick person, who puts gold iu ghi, 
looks at his face iu it, and gives it to a Gujrati, or who weighs 
bimself against satnaja and makes an offering of the grain. A 
buffalo which has been possessed by a devil to that degree that 
he has got on to the top of a house (often no difficult feat in a 
village), or a foal dropped in the month of Sawau or buffalo 
calf in Magh are given to the Gujrati as being unlucky. 
Bo Gaur would take them. Every harvest the Gujrati takes a 
small allowance ( seorhi ) of grain from the threshing floor, just 
as does the Gaur. 

The Dakauts came from Agroha in the Dak ban. Raja 
Jasrat (Da^aratha), father of Ramchandra, had excited the anger 
of Saturday by worshipping all the other grahas but him. Satur- 
day accordingly rained fire on Jasrat’s city of Ajudhia. Jasrat 
wished to propitiate him, but tho Brahmans feared to take the 
offering for dread of the consequences; so Jasrat made from 
the dirt of his body one Daka Rishi who took the offerings, and 
Was the ancostor of tho Dakauts by a Sudra woman. The other 
Brahmans, however, disowned him; so Jasrat consoled him by 
promising that all Brahmans should in future consult his child- 
ren. The promise has been fulfilled. The Dakauts are pre- 
eminent as astrologers and soothsayers, and are consulted by 
every class on all subjects but the dates of weddings and the 
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names of children, on which the Gaurs advise. They are tK$ 
scape-goats of the Hindu religion ; and their fate is to receivtf 
all the unlucky offerings which no other Brahman will take,- 
such as black things and dirty clothes. Especially they tafcfi ' 
the offerings of Wednesday, Saturday, and Ket. They are S# 
unlucky that no Brahman will accept their offerings, and tf 
they wish to make them, they have to give them to their owk 
sister’s sons. No Hindu of any caste will eat any sort of food 
at their hands, and at weddings they sit with the lower castes'? 
though of course they only eat food cooked by a Brahman. Enf- 
old days they possessed the power of prophecy up to 10-30 
A. m.; but this has now failed them. They and the Girjftrtis art! 
always at enmity, because, as they take many of the same offdl® 
ings, their interests clash. i > ® 

151. The principal Saiyids are those of Barsat, of the 
branch, and descended from Abul Farah of Wasat in Arabia^ 
who accompanied Mahmud Ghaznavi, and, settling first af ’ 
Chhat Banur in Patiala and then at Sambhalheri in Muzaffar- 
nagar, was the ancestor of the Chatrauli Saiyids. The Saiyidi 
of Saiyidpur and Jal Pahar are Huseni Saiyids, the form4? 
from Mashhad the latter from Khojand, near Khorasah; 
The Faridpur Saiyids are Musavi from Kazwin in Persia. AH 
belong to the Bara Saadat, who played such an important 
part in the latter days of the Mughal Empire. ThArB 
is also a large community of Saiyids at Baras, descended frbitt 
Shah Abdal from Chist, who assisted Sikandar Lodi at the sie^B 
of Narwar and obtained a grant of part of the village. Thejf 
have an old MS. family history of some interest. Other weft 
known but decayed communities of Saiyids own Gula and part 
of Pundri in Kaithal. Timur found the Saiyids in Gula whetf 
he crossed the Ghagar in 1396 a.d. Mr. Ibbetson writes * 

Tho Saiyid is emphatically tho worst cultivator I kiioswi 
Lazy, thriftless, and intensely ignorant and conceited, he will noi 
dig till driven to it by tho fear of starvation, and thinks that Mif 
holy descent should save his brow from the need of sweating. At 
the best he has no cattle, he has no capital, and he grinds down his 
tenants to the utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, And' 
holy. He is the worst revenue naver in the district, for light 


utmost. At the worst he is equally poor, dirty, And 
is the worst revenue payer in the district 
assessment means to him only greater sloth. I have knowp , a 
aiyi gi vo one-third of the yield of the grain-field to a man for 
watching it while it ripened,- and if his tenants’ rent is Rs. 10, he 

is a ways glad to accept Rs. 5 at the beginning of the season in full 
payment. ° 


152. 


,, c Gadis. The Gadis are Musalmans. They are me,... „ 
the barohe clan, and come from the Bagar or from the Ambalft 
district. They own villages in the Indri Khadir. . " 

-i, • a ‘ a 0 ls > R ai ns, and Malis . — The Kambofas are excellent 
arlehfT 3 ' Kains aud Malis, who practise market gardening* 
But h, 6 t? m to wns, where they cultivate as tenants. 

north of ?hTA ° ° W " vilIa S es in the p owadh tract to Ae 
north of the Ghagar. They are Musalmans. ' - ' " 
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Bairagis . — .The Nimawat Bairagi3 of Goli, Waisri, and 
Harai uglipur, the Rama Nandi Bairagis of Sita Mai and 
Bhandari, and the Radha Balabhi Bairagis of Barana and 
^atnauli own a good deal of land. Besides the monks ( sadhu ) 

f * the monasteries ( asthal ) whose property descends to their 
ciples (chela), who are called their nadi children, many of 
i Bairagis have married and become Ghristi and have descen- 
dants by procreation, or hindi children, thus forming a new 
paste. This latter class is drawn very largely from Jats. The 
monastic communities are powerful, are exceedingly well con- 
tacted, often very wealthy, and exercise a great deal of 
hospitality. 

■Shekhs.— Qf Shekhs proper (Arabs), the only representa- 
tives in the tract are the Kureshis, Ansaris, and Muhajarin 
(^.akhdumzada) of Panipat (see Chapter YI). But every low 
p»$te convert to Islam calls himself a Shekh, and such Shekhs 
known in tho district as sidki. The Ranghars of the Powadh 
who claims to bo. Rajputs, but practise karewa, are often called 
Shekhs. But tho most remarkable Shekhs are a menial caste 
qf, that name, which is represented in very many villages by 
qne or two small families, and from which the village watchmen 
have been almost exclusively drawn from time immemorial. 
The people say that it was the policy of the old Emperors to 
have, some Muhammadans in every village, and that they there- 
fore appointed and settled these people ; and the story is not 
improbable. 

Jogis. — There is a caste called Jogi, generally Hindu, 
which, is one of the lowest of all castes, and receives the offer- 
ings made to the impure gods. They are musicians, and prac- 
tise witchcraft and divination. They must bo carefully 
cfistinguished from the Kanphata Jogis , or monks of Shiv, who 
are a sect of religious devotees and not a caste at all, and in 
fact do not marry. 

Menial Castes. — The menial castes (kamins) only hold land 
in the rarest possible instances. Their place in tho village 
Community is fully described in the next section. They are 
principally distinguished by their elaborate caste organization, 
which is so complete that their disputes seldom come into our 
"Courts. 


^SECTION E.— VILLAGE COMMUNITIES AND 
TENURES. 

153. The proprietory body proper, which forms the 
nucleus round which the subsidiary parts of the community are 
grouped, includes all those who have rights of ownership in tho 
cpmmqn land of the village. It is seldom wholly confined to 
tmo single family, strangers having almost always obtained 
admission in some one or other of the ways indicated in 
jtara. 136 ; and very often the community will consist of two 
dfstinct tribes or clans of the same tribe, holding more or less 
equal shares in the village. The community, however constituted. 
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is almost always sub-divided into wards or patnas, each 
panna embracing a branch of the family desceQcfed from some 
common ancestor, and perhaps strangers settled by that branch, 
if not sufficiently numerous to constitute a separate panna of 
themselves. The word panna is also the local term for a lot 
{panna mama, to cast lots), and is almost the only relic stiH 
remaining of the old custom of periodical re-distribntion of 
land which seems to have once been so common in Aryan com- 
munities. 1 These pannas are very commonly again sub-divided 
into Hildas , 2 which are also based upon community of descent; 
The village is represented by a certain number of headmen, or 
lambardars, generally one or more for eac h panna or thnla, accord® 
ing to size ; and these again are assisted by thuladars, a kind of 
assistant headmen who are not officially recognized. Th« 
headman has a considerable discretion in the choice of his 
thuladurs, but the latter must he so chosen as fairly to represent 
the various genealogical branches of the community. The 
headmen and thuladars, together with such men as have gained 
influence by ago or ability, constitute the panch or village 
council — an institution which, though no longer recognized 
us, still exercises considerable authority, is generally appeal) 
to in the first instance, and successfully settles a great number 
of disputes. , 

154. The following table shows the number of zaildarfa 
inamdars, chief headmen, and headmen in tho several tahsilf 
of the district : — 


■■f 

-A 


Tahs iu. 


Zaildars. 

1 

Inamdars. 

Chief head* 
men. 

C3. 

Village 

headmen. 

Panipat 

• •• 

7 


102 

718 

Karual 

... 

16 

7 

11 

955 

Kaithal ... 

... 

15 

11 

... 

976 , 

Total 

... 

38 

18 

143 

9,618 


The zails may be classified as follows according to prevail- 
ing tribes : — 


Tahs i l. 

i -i 
■3-S 
Jm 

a 

fm 

4.1 

P cs 
a a- 

X 

a g 
fc 1 

p *5* 1 

a pi 

H 1 

a 

S* 

63 

*P* 

& 

Bor. j 

1 

M 

i 

o 

0 * 
I 

u 

a 

Panipat ... 

... 

... 


i 

2 

1 



... 

Karnal ... 

4 

3 

... 

6 



2 

1 

1 


Kaithal 

1 

3 

i 

7 

1 

1 


... 

i 

Total ... 

5 

6 

i 

16 

3 

i 

1 

1 

i 


■3 

f 


:a 


(1) The holdings in the sandy parts of some villages are still periodically 
ro- distributed ; but this is a good deal becanse the wind effaces the boundaries 
and makes them difficult to trace. The uncertainty of the yield, moreover, i* 
one of the causes of the re-distribution, according to the people themselves, 

(2) la Indri and Kaithal tho division is into pattis and 
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Each zaildar is remunerated by an allowance of 1 per cent, 
deducted from the land revenue of his circle. In tahsil Panipat 
and pargana Karnal chief headmen were appointed at 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement in large villages, where the head- 
men are numerous ; they are elected by the votes of the pro- 
prietory body subject to the sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner. They represent the body of headmen, and receive 
Government orders in the first instance, though in respect of 
the collection of revenue they possess no special authority or 
responsibility. In pargana Indri and tahsil Kaithal the ala lam- 
barclari system has not been introduced, but cash inams have 
been given to a few influential headmen, the sum allowed for 
this purpose being } per cent, of the land revenue. Most of 
these inams are of the value of Rs. 50 per annum. ' After 
annexation small cash inams were given for life to certain head- 
men in Kaithal. All of these have lapsed or been absorbed in 
the new zaildari and sufedposfd inams. The head-quarters of the 
tails, together with the prevailing tribes in each, are shown 
below : — 
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r 


No. of 
villages. 

Animal 


Titian.. 

Zaii. 

land re- 
venue. 

Prevailing tribe. 

Panipat 

Panipat 

37 

65,967 

Jats. 

Khojgipur ... 

41 

47,720 

Gujars. 


Jaurasi 

81 

71,672 

Jats. 


Naultha 

23 

63,080 

Do. 


Korana 

18 

32,314 

Rors. 


Bhalsi 

16 

26,099 

Jats. 

■ 

Kabri ... 

17 

13,432 

Gujars. 

Tahsil Karnal ... 

Jundla 

29 

14,730 

Chauhan Rajputs, 

Karnal ... 

29 

24,740 

J ats. 


Gharaunda ... 

35 

31,231 

Handhar Rajputs. 


Bar sat 

19 

22,048 

Jats. 


Dacbaur 

22 

21,912 

Mandhar Rajputs. 


Baras 

37 

13,235 

Chauhan Rajputs. 



24 

13,913 

Mandher Rajputs. 


Baraga nvr ... 

22 

20,330 

Chauhau Rajputs. 


Rambha 

36 

23,460 

Do. 


Pathera 

24 

15,780 

Jats. 


Dhananra ... 

17 

14,273 

Do. 


Shergarh Tapn 

20 

14 

15,392 

13,275 

Do. 

Kambohs. 


Jormazra 

14 

6,149 

Gadis. 


Barsalu 

15 

6,728 

Hors. 

- ; 

Amin ... 

39 

15,448 

Do. 
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Tabsil. 

Zail. 

No. of 
villages. 

Annual 
land ;ro- 
venue. 

Prevailing tribe. 

'Kaithal 

Kaithal 


38 

20,437 

Jats. 


Keorak 


24 

13,066 

Gujars. 


Habri 


20 

12,004 

Cliauhan Rajputs. 


Gnmthala 


17 

10,170 

Tan war Bajpnts. 


A8andh 

... 

27 

12,079 

Mandhar Rajputs. 


Rajanndh 

... 

19 

9,829 

Do. 


Siwan 


39 

26,549 

Do. 


Niguran 


15 

9,465 

Jats. 


Pai 


21 

17,769 

Do. 


Chhatar 


22 

20,481 

Do. 


Bhagal 

... 

33 

21,230 

Do. 


Bakhli 


34 

11,238 

go- 


Sarsa 


24 

9,031 . 

Do. 


Pabnawa 


20 

10,669 

Rora. 


Gala 


41 

17,950 

Miscellaneous. ; 


Mauza Kunjpura in Indri and 34 estates in Kaithal belong*. ^ 
ing to tho Arnauli and Siddhuwal jagirs are excluded from the * 
zaildari system. | 

155. It appears from the old records of Panipat and < 
pargana Karnal that in former days there was one headman for 
each panna. They had great authority, the distribution of the ■ 3 
revenue being wholly in the hands of the ihapa and village | 
councils, of which they formed the heads. Their office waS % 
hereditary ; though fitness was an essential, and , the next heir 
would be passed over, if incapable, in favour of another memi* 
ber of the same family. When we acquired the tract the same 
arrangement was perforce continued for many years, as no 
record of individual rights or liabilities existed. But unfor- 
tunately the hereditary nature of the office, and the authority 
which should attach to it, were lost sight of. All the leading 
men of the village were admitted to sign tho engagement for 
the revenue, and all that signed jt we called headmen. Tho 
allowance (pachotra), which is given to these men, took the $. 

form of a deduction from the last instalment o f r e v enue if paid I 

punctually, and was divided by all the engagers; in fact, it is § 

even said that “ all the owners shared it proportionally, and ? 
that it practically took the form of a njero. abatement of revenue 
in which the whole community had a common interest.” 

In 1830 a field-to-field record had been introduced, and an : J 
attempt was made to limit the number of headmen, it being 
ruled that the people were to elect fresh headmen every year, 3 

who alone were to enjoy the allowance. The Collector of the '} 

time regretted the change. He wrote in 1531 : 

“The great objection to the new arrangement is that it is ,‘,j 
calculated to destroy the strong and honourajhle feeling of mutual y 
good-will and attachment which formerly characterized the inter- - 
coarse of the headmen or sharers, with the other classes of the cornmnnU g , - '3 

k 
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5 Phe support and assistance "which the elders had it in their power to 
afford to the lesser cultivators ensured their respect and obedience, 
and consequently the peace and good order of the society. The 
power they possessed was considerable ; and, so far as tbe interests 
of their own village were concerned, was scarcely ever abused.” 

The words in italics show the light in which these innumer- 
able headmen were then looked upon. The other members of 
the proprietory body were called rayaU or cultivators ; and we 
find the Supreme Government asking for an explanation of the 
fact that some of the reports submitted seemed to imply that 
they too possessed a proprietory interest in the land. 

The plan of having a new election of headmen does not seem 
to have been, in its integrity, carried into effect ; but up to the 
settlement of 1842 the number of headmen was still inordinately 
excessive. We find a village paying Rs. 14,000 with 76 head- 
men, another paying Rs. 3,500 with 21, a third paying 
Rs. 5,500 with 23, and so on. In 1839 the Collector wrote 
that the matter had been “ a continual fester for years.” At 
the settlement of 1842 the Settlement Officer was directed to 
reduce the numbers largely, taking as a general standard one 
headman for every Rs. 1,000 of revenue. He found that among 
the crowd of so called headmen there were generally some who 
had enjoyed the office, either personally or through their ances- 
tors, for a considerable period. These he selected ; and, as far 
as possible, gave one headman at least to each sub-division of a 
village. 

In Raithal the number of headmen recognized in the first 
Settlements was excessive. In the Settlement of 1856 the evil 
Was met in many villages by the somewhat clumsy deviee of 
confirming existing holders in their appointments for life, and 
providing that the first one or two vacancies should not be filled 
Op. Thus, if tho most influential headman in an estate died 
first, his heir had no claim. The rule was carried out, but the 
other headmen often continued to pay a share of the pachotru 
tp the heir, who in ordinary course would have succeeded, for 
png after his position had ceased to be officially recognized, 
'any claims for the revival of appointments which had lapsed 
were presented during the recent settlement, but they were 

present the distribution is very unequal ; villages with 
eight or ten headmen are not uncommon; and as each man 
<9ften pays in only two to three hundred rupees of revenue, 
tho allowance of 5 per cent, is, in such cases, quite insufficient 
to give any standing to the office. As a rule either the head- 
men or the patwari, or both together, have the^ accounts of 
(3ie community very much in their own hands. The headmen 
have, therefore, great power in many matters, but our system has 
to a largo extent deprived them of that authority and responsibility 
which is the best security for a proper exercise of such power. 
That serious cases of embezzlement are so rare is a proof of the 
g»>od faith which governs the mass of the people in their dealings 
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with one another. The village headmen enjoy certain priv- J, 
ileges by virtue of their office. Thus they and thew heirs- ^ 
apparent are exempt from the duties of village watch and wara ^ 
(see para. 191). A chamar is often attached to each headman as a | 
personal attendant without payment further than his mid-day 
meal ; and the body of chamars generally have to give a day s J 
work in the fields of each, though, as they expect to bo feasted r 
on the occasion, the service is more of an honour than a profit to :: 
the recipient. The right of succession runs in the eldest mala 3 
line; and the right of representation is universally recognized, 
the deceased elder son’s son taking precedence of the living | 
younger son, though the former may be a minor, and a substi- '.j 
tute may have to be appointed to do his work. i 

: 4f* 

156. Table No. XV shows the number of villages held in, | 
each of the main forms of tenure, with the number of pro- ^ 
prietors or shareholders and the gross area included under 4 
each class, as returned in Table No. XI of the annual Revennflt % 
Report for 1888-89. But the accuracy of some of the figures ia J 
doubtful. It is in many cases impossible to class a villagft j- 
eatisfactorily under any one of the ordinarily recognized tenure^ 4 
a8 will appear from the following description by Mr. I bbotaoa 4. 
of the tenures of that portion of the district settled by him -V « 

+ ' 

“ The villages of the tract (tahsil Panipat and pargana Karaal) Xj; 
have, for the purposes of Settlement, been classified as follows / 
64 held wholly in common by the body of owners ( zamindari ) ; 22 [f 
divided among the several branches of the community according ,4 
to ancestral shares (pattidari) ; and 250 held in severalty byfchO 
individual households, the holding of each being quite independent 
of any fixed scale ( bhaiachara ). But this classification is practically* /£.- 
meaningless. Of the 64 zamindari villages, 44 are held by tha V 
Skinners, the Mandals, or purchasers from them; 9 are small 
uninhabited plots of land belonging to larger villages, but having 
separate boundaries of their own; and 8 are on the river edge^ 4 
where the uncertainty of the river action renders the joint stock, ■ 
tenure the only one which can ensure individual proprietors against^ 
serious loss or utter ruin. Of the 22 pattidari villages, 7 are small 4 
uninhabited plots of land as above, and 4 are subject to river action \ A, 
while in most of the remainder the property of individual household#- 
is regulated by possession and not. by shares, though the several main! A 
branches of the community have divided the village by shares. : k 
On the other hand, in the 250 bhaiachara villages, though the common* j 
land has not yet been divided according to shares, yet the J II lOl US*, 
of the several branches of the community in that land is strict^} -4 
regulated by ancestral shares in a very large number, if not in aj £ 
majority, of instances. The fact is that a village may have four, if 
or five pannas with two or three thulas in each ; there may het 
oommon land of the village, of each panna, of each thula, and of J 
two or more thulas and pannas jointly, the scale of separate interests a 
in each varying in its nature from one to another, and each single'’ '$ 
family holding by possession and not according to shares : sO that' -J 
it is, as a rulo, impossible to describe the tenure of a village in %. A 
word, or to classify it satisfactorily under the recognised headrngu'^j- 
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At the recent settlement of Indri and Kaithal the estates 
were classed as follows : — • 


1 

Tenure. 

Indri. 

. 

! Kaithal. 

Zamindar* 

36 

63 

P&ttidari 

62 

5c 

Bhaiachara or\ 
mixed pattidaci > 
and bhaiacbara . 3 

146 

! 

, 319 

Total 

244 

| 428 


157. Until the recent settlement there were 58 leased 
Tillages, 6 in Indri and 52 in Kaithal. Two of the Indri leases 
were made by Mr. Wynyard under the rules for the lease of 
waste lands contained in Notification No. 5705of the Government 
of the North-Western Provinces, dated 28th November 1848. 
Most of the other leases were arranged by Captain Larkins, 
When he settled the Thanesar district in 1855 and 1856. 

158. When Kaithal lapsed in 1843 we took over a country 
occupied by settled communities, some of which had been 
strong enough to offer a very vigorous resistance to the oppres- 
sions of the Sikhs. But cultivation had declined in the evil 
days that preceded our rule. It was found that there were some 
patches of waste land kept as birs or grass preserves by the late 
Sikh ruler, and that there were also a number of deserted sites, 
which tradition said had once been occupied by village com- 
munities. The owners had been driven from their homes by 
one or other of the numerous famines which desolated Kaithal 
and the neighbouring States in the last quarter of the 18th 
ana the first quarter of the 19th century, or they had tied m the 
times of confusion which followed upon the decay of the Mughal 
Empire. When order was restored there was no lack of claimants 
to the ownership of the deserted sites. In many cases the zannn- 
dara of the large villages in the neighbourhood asserted that they 
were the biswadars, They doubtless declared with more or less 
troth that the smaller estates had been founded by colonies from 
the older villages, and that the eolonists, when unable to protect 
themselves from oppression, had returned to the strong parent 
qonnhunity. Later on Captain Larkins formed new estates by 
demarcating part of the excessive waste which he found to exist 
in many villages. The Kaithal leases therefore were often 
encumbered by previous rights, which were acknowledged by 
the payment of a tnalikaun or ownership fee to the zauiimlar* lo 
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whom the biswadari was admitted to have originally belonged. | 

159. The cessation of internal disorder and border warfalti 

which followed on the introduction of our rule gave a suddeh. 
impulse to agriculture, many zamindars came back to tlieir 
homes, and in 1843 Major Lawrence was able to locate 39. thehgi, 
or abandoned villages, 89 were engaged for by the zamindan. 
within whose original boundaries the deserted sites wenj| 
situated, and 34 remained to be disposed of after tin®#/ 
had been given to the old cultivators to return (Lawrence**-, 
Settlement Report, page 40). No details can be given as ■ / 
the arrangements made by Major Lawrence. But Captaoni 
Abbott describes the general results of his action as fcd* 
lows : — “ The terms of the leases were so light, and the parties 
“being generally bound in no penalty, very few (of the estates/ 
“were peopled, greater profits were to be derived from the sale of 
“grass, wood, and grazing privileges.” As regards’un cultivated' 
lands generally, Major Lawrence explained to the zamindan 
that “ the waste lands were their own to do what they pleased- 
“with for the next three years, (the period of his summary settle^ 
“ment), adding that at the expiration of that time they would old 
“be entitled to areas of waste equalling double the extent of their 
“cultivation.” ong 

I I* 

160. At the regular settlement made in 1847 by Captgf 
Abbott 64 sites were leased out. In some cases two neighboJg^/ 
ing sites were leased to the same persons, so that there wer«| 
not really 64 estates. Fifty-two of the leased sites were in thg 
dry uplands where well irrigation is unprofitable. Cap'twpst 
Abbott stipulated for the breaking up of a certain proportion 
of the waste, the sinking of a well or the digging of a tank) tic- 
locating of a certain number of ploughs, and the building of fe 
certain number of houses. The leases were often made to tJj|) 
zamindars of large neighbouring villages with which the site., 
had been measured at the summary settlement. The IossOot 
were acknowledged as biswadars, but it was provided that Jpg. 
they failed to fulfil the conditions of the lease they shod 
lose the biswadari, and also pay a penalty of three times tl. 
jama assessed. Captain Abbott’s view of the rights of Grove- 
ment and of the effect of the action he took was express 
as follows : — “ I have endeavoured as much as possible / . , 
“store the sites to former occupants, but very few such exists, 
“The lands were waste, overrun with jungle, the peculiar proper^ 
"of Government, to dispose of to the best advantage. Proclanj^ 
“tions for their disposal were issued, and, after the disposal of an 
"claims that might be made, the more eligible offers we*' 
"accepted. Thus the biswadari of these sites has been dispose 
*^>f under certain conditions, failing fulfilment of which it 

“at the end of three years, be available to the Government, 
“dispose of in any other way.” He expected that in consequaj 
of the arrangements he had made 50 new estates would 
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founded within three years, and that at the termination of the 
settlement these would be strong villages. These sanguine 
expectations were, however, disappointed. The main defect in 
Captain Abbott’s scheme was the extremely short time given for 
the fulfilment of the terms. The condition of sinking a well 
was also a very unsuitable one to impose on the founder of a 
hew village in this upland tract, where water is often above 100 
feet from the surface and wells are not used for irrigation. They 
are extremely costly, and take 10 or 15 years to sink. The work 
is begun in a good year, abandoned if bad seasons follow, 
and taken in hand again when times improve. The large pro- 
portion of new cultivation demanded by Captain Abbott could 
scarcely be effected in three years, and there was every temp- 
tation to rely on the profits of cattle rearing and proceeds of 
grazing dues, from which a fair income was derivable. 

161. It is not, therefore, strange that in the great majority 
of cases Captain Larkins, who re-settled the district in 1855, 
found that the conditions of the leases were unfulfilled. It was 
$t first proposed to sell the leased lands outright ; but the re- 
sult of the single sale that was carried out was not encouraging, 
and Mr. Edmonstone, Commissioner of the Cis-Satlej States, 
proposed to the Board of Administration that the lands should 
pe again leased. The Board, while expressing much sceptic- 
ism as to the possibility of converting a tract intended by nature 
for cattle rearing into a well-cultivated country unless a canal 
could be brought through it, acquiesced generally in Mr. 
Edmonstone’s proposals. (Secretary to the Board of Admin- 
istration to the Commissioner, Cis-Satlej States, No. 1629, 
dated 25th May 1852). In only a few cases were Captain 
Abbott’s lessees held to have earned a proprietory title ; more 
than one-third of the leases were cancelled and the lands re- 
settled with new applicants. But in many cases, where some 
thing had been done to improve the land. Captain Larkins 
revised the original conditions and granted fresh leases to the 
old farmers. The chief alteration was the striking out in Bangar 
leases of the condition that the lessee should sink a well. The 
lessees were given five years within which to fulfil the terms of 
the new leases. Many of Captain Abbott’s leases had been 
n19.de to the zamindars of the villages in which the deserted sites 
had been included in the first summary settlement. In these 
cases Captain Larkins held that defaulting lessees “ had forfeited 
"all claim beyond the bisxvadari allowance of 5 per cent, on the 
“Government demand, where they have been recorded as pro- 
' prietors.” Besides dealing with the leases made by Captain 
Abbott, Captain Larkins himself separated oS from the areas 
of villages having excessive waste 21 new estates. A malikana 
h pe* cent, on the revenue was declared to be payable to the 
original proprietors. His action in demarcating these estates 
Tyas based on Regulation VII of 1822, and it is clear that his 
authority was derived from the 8th Section, and the malikana 
"was fixed, to quote the words of that section, “ in lieu and bar 
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“of all claims to or in waste lands so granted.” He intended r 
that a lessee, who fulfilled the conditions of the lease, should J 
bo regarded, or, if already recorded as owner, confirmed an, 
proprietor of the village which he founded. Even if tho 
lessee was also the recorded proprietor, he was liable, if he failed X 
to carry out the conditions on which the estate was leased to him ;| 
to forfeit all title in it beyond the right to receive an allowance of 
5 per cent, on the revenue. Excess waste was not always formed ■ 
into separate estates. In the cases of some villages with enormoo, 
areas of jangal Captain Larkins contented himself with taking .1. 
written engagements from the proprietors to the effect that, “if 
would be in the power of the District authorities (under Regula- j 
tion VII of 1822) at any time, during the terms of the present i 
settlement in estates where the waste exceeds twice the area 
under the cultivation, to mark it off separately for the formation i 
of a new mahal in the event of any parties coming forward to ‘ 
take up the lease.” , 5 


162. Captain Larkins’ policy in the high upland tract was 
only to require the cultivation of a certain proportion, usually • 
one-third or one-fourth, of the assessable area, and the location 
of a certain number of ploughs. He considered it absurd to bind 
a lessee to sink a well, seeing that the zamindars in many did 
villages depended on their tanks for drinking water, and, evfeh ' 
where wells existed, preferred to use tanks because of "the 
trouble involved in drawing water from a depth of above 100 _ 
feet. He knew besides that, if cultivators settled at all, they;- 
would assuredly either sink a well or dig a tank. The stipulation 
as to houses appeared to him superfluous, as the location of ploughs 
implied the presence of cultivators. He fixed progressive , 
assessments, the initial jama being two-thirds of the average 
annual income found to be derived from the sale of grass and 
of grazing dues. The final demand was not allowed to exceed 
the amount brought out by the application of the pargana revenue 
rates to the area required in the lease to be cultivated. In 
new leases ten years were allowed for the fulfilment of the terms, ■ 
but it was stipulated that one-half of them should be carried oaf 
within five years. - 

In 1863, soon after the abolition of the Thanesar District 

and the transfer of Kaithal tp 

Enquiry as to fulfilment of conditions Kfirnnl MitTmn Lnl Extra 
of leases made in 1863. ixarnai, jyiitHan Hal, HX11W 

AssistantCommissionerof Kaw 

thal, carried out an enquiry 48 

to the extent to which the lessees had fulfilled the conditions of 

their leases. He appears to have found that in scarcely a single 

case had the lessee succeeded in carrying out within the first 

five years all that he was required to do within that period. ThjJ 

Deputy Commissioner of Karnal cancelled many of the leases, 

but the Commissioner subsequently held fhat the annulment 

of a lease merely because the farmer had failed to bring tlie 

required extent of land under the plough would not be justifiably* 
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Settlement Officer’s No. 633, dated 
10th December 1888, reporting on 56 
estates. 

Settlement Officer’s No. 414, dated 25th 
April 1889, reporting on Theh M&lbora. 

Settlement Officer’s No. 397, dated 22nd 
April 1889, reporting on Bir Rai Tikana. 

Panjab Government’s No. 524, dated 
23rd Angust 1390, passing orders on 57 
estates. 

1’itnjab Government’s No. 154, dated 
23rd August 1890, passing orders on Bir 
£sa Tikana. 


Village Com- 
munities and 
Tenures. 

Treatment of leased 
estates at the re- 
cent settlement. 


aa t® considered that the terms imposed were impossible of • Chapter-Ill, E. 
fulfilment. The lessees were to continue is possession and their 
churns oould be considered at settlement. 

163. A full enquiry into all these leases was made during 

the recent settlement. Reports 
were furnished by Mr. Douie, 
and orders were passed, in the 
letters noted in the margin. 

The Settlement Officer had to 
deal with an area of 73,930 
acres, of whieh 24,669 were 
under cultivation. He found 
that there were six villages 
classed as leased estates, which 
did not really answer to that 
description. The so-called lessees were owners of the land, but 
had in most cases been bound over to cultivate a certain portion 
of their waste within a limited period. If they failed to do so 
Government had the power to cancel their rights of ownership 
and form new estates ont of the excess waste. Adding to the 
area of these estates a few plots in ordinary leased villages 
which were recorded as the property of private persons at the last 
settlement, he held that 16,364 acres were already owned by zamin- 
dars, and he proposed that Government should admit that their 
proprietory rights were subject to no spocial conditions. He 
considered that in such cases tenants who made claims to occu- 
pancy rights should be left to establish them by regular suits. 

As regards the remaining estates enquiry showed that in hardly 
a single instance bad the conditions been fulfilled within the 
period fixed in the original lease. But Mr. Douie proposed that 
Government should deal liberally with the lessees and look rather 
to the present state of villages than to the result of the en- 
quiry made by Mithan Lai in 1 863 . Where the terms were shown 
now to have been fulfilled, and even, in some cases, where 
they had not been literally fulfilled, but substantial progress 
bad been made, he advised Government to admit tho lessees 
as owners subject to certain conditions stated below. Where 
little or nothing had been done he proposed to cancel the lease, 
and to resume the estate. He urged that advantage should be 
taken of the fact that the conditions were not fulfilled in time — 


(«) to protect the rights of old cultivators ; 

(A) to secure the reservation of a considerable area as 
village pastures ; 

to put pertain restraints on the power of alienation. 
A register cont aining detailed proposals as to the grant of 
ownership and occupancy right, &c., in each estate was sub- 
mitted, and is now in the district office. The gist of the pro- 
posals was that Government should resume 16,810 acres, grant 
.ownership in 45,620 acres, and give a fresh lease of 1,636 acres . 
In many canes the recorded lessees were merely representa- 
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Chapter III, B. ^ves Q f a larger body of their caste fellows, or had, after ob- 
ViUageCom- taming the leases, calledin cultivators under engagements, express 
munities and or implied, to give them a share in the ownership, if ultimately 
Tenures. conferred. Hence many persons, other than the recorded lessees. 
Treatment of leased were held to be owners. Tins was often, but not always, done 
estates at the re- ]r,y consent. Many old cultivators, though not entitled to a share 
««nt settlement. ^ proprietorship, appeared to deserve protection from 

ejectment and future enhancement of rent. They had in most 
cases paid exactly like owners, and shared all their other bur- 
dens and privileges. In such cases Mr. Douie proposed to fix 
their rents in perpetuity at revenue, cesses, and malba. Where 
rent was paid hy division of crop the old rates were as a rule 
continued. The Settlement Officer proposed to reserve 7,750 
acres of the land made over in ownership to the lessees as 
common village pastures, providing that any one encroaching 
on such land should pay a fine of Rs. 100 to Government and be 
ejected. This plan met generally with the approval of the 
people, and did by order what they would do themselves if they 
had not lost the power of combination. The management of these 
reserves was to be left entirely in the hands of the owners. 

The restrictions on alienations which were suggested need 
not be detailed, as Government declined to sanction them. In 
other respects the proposals were approved of, though final 
orders on one or two points have yet to be issued. Where 
malikana has hitherto been given by the lessees to the 
owners of the estates from which the leased areas were originally 
separated, it will continue to be paid, but the recipients are not 
recognised in the revenue records as ala maliks, and they will 
receive their malikana, not direct from the new owners, but 
through the tahsil. 

Estates resumed 164. The estates which Government has now taken over 
by Government. are Badalwa, Dhindhari, Ukasbaithi, and one-third of Motia 
in Indri, and Theh Mujibulla, Koli Khera, one-fourth of Khan- 
pur, Rawanhera, Theh Bahiri, Basi, Kabulpur, and Khanda 
Kheri in Kaithal. The last five will probably become irrigable 
from the Sirsa Canal and Rajbaha No. 1 ; and four of them 
should become very valuable. The Indri estates form two 
solid blocks of grazing land. Khanpnr is close to the town 
of Kaithal and contains good pasture. Koli Khera is of little 
use for grazing, hut contains fine timber ( kikar ), which would be 
valuable if there were any market for it. The land is unsuited 
for cultivation. Theh Mujibulla is in the Sarnsti and liable to 
be flooded. Much of the land is bad, and the grasses are coarse. 
In addition to the above Government owns in Kaithal 451 acres 
in Theh Ruherian, which is kept as a grazing rakh. 

Ideas re rdin 165. A discussion of the changes that have occurred in 

property r 2Siified the ideas regarding property in land and the rights of cultiva- 
under British rule, tors under our rule will be found in paragraphs 240— *41 of Mr. 

Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. He concludes by saying : — 
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“ The present state of affairs, then, is this. The fractional shares 
of the whole village and of the chief sub-divisions of the village, 
to which each main branch of the community is entitled, are often 
still recorded in the papers, and very generally measure their inter- 
est in the common land. But the internal distribution of property 
in the common land between the constituent households of each 
main branch is always regulated by the areas held in severalty. 
Even when the holdings in severalty regulate the primary division 
of the common land also, which is most often the case in villages 
held by two or more different tribes, who can, of course, have no 
ancestral scale of rights, the recognised shares which used to mea- 
sure the rights of each are very often recorded in the papers of last 
Settlement, though it is at the same time recorded that they are 
no longer acted on. And instances are by no means uncommon where 
the wards of a village, in the face of a distinct record that their 
rights are proportional to their holdings in severalty, have yet, at 
division, reverted by consent to the old shares, although the revision 
involved a loss to one or other of them.” 

166. The land owned in severalty by individual families is 
not only inherited, but is also invariably divided on the occasion 
of separation of property in strict accordance with ancestral 
shares. The members of the family often divide the land 
among themselves for convenience of cultivation more in accord- 
ance with the appliances at the disposal of each than with the 
proprietory shares, just as the common land is allotted to the 
various families on a similar scale. But this division is not a 
division of property, and the right of the members to a re-distri- 
bution according to shares, with due regard to the preferential 
right of each to the land he has cultivated, so long as it does not 
exceed his share, is always recognized by the people, though 
sometimes (not often) contested by the individuals concerned. 

The rules of inheritance are as follows : — No practical 
distinction whatever is made between divided and undivided 
families; in fact, the terms are hardly ever used. 1 First the 
sons and sons’ sons by stirpes how low soever succeed, sons 
representing their dead fathers. In the absence of them, the 
widow takes an interest strictly limited to a life tenancy. If there 
is no widow, or after her death, the brothers and brothers’ sons 
how low soever inherit by stirpes with representation. In their 
absence the mother takes a life interest. 2 After these the in- 
heritance goes to the nearest branch in the male line, the division 

(1) Mr. Ibbetson, from whom the abstract in this and the next four paragraphs 
is taken, writes : — “ I need hardly say that all my remarks refer solely to the land- 
owning castes, and not to Banias and the like. They also do not apply to the 
original MnBalmans, who usually follow the Muhammadan Law. Moreover, in 
these matters I only give the general customs. Particular exceptions, though far 
less numerous than might be expected, will be found recorded in the record of 
common customs.” I have added some notes. See also the volume relating to 
parg ana Indri and tahsil Kaithal in the series devoted to the Customary Law of 
the Panjab. — J. M. D. 

(2) There is Ibme disposition among certain tribes to say that the mother 
should succeed along with the son’s widow or even along with the widow. It 
is founded on the feeling that the older woman would be less likely to mis- 
manage, and finally attempt to part with, the land. — J.M.D. 
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The’ family. Buies 
governi»K the devo- 
lution of property. 


Ip attesting the record of common customs the whole 
countryside has declared that, where there are three sons by 
quo wife and one by another, all four share equally ( pagvand !). 
But there have undoubtedly occurred instances in eertain 
families, especially among the Rajputs of the Nardak, where 
the division has been by wives ( chundavand ). Where chundavand 
is the rule of division, the full brothers and their representa- 
tives succeed to the exclusion of the half-blood ; otherwise 
there is no distinction between the two. 2 All sons, whether by 
original marriage or re-marriage ( karewa ), are on an equal foot- 
ing ; no priority is attachable to the sons of any particular wife. 
But if a Rajput Musalman should marry a woman of another 
caste, as they sometimes do, especially in the cities, the sons do 
not inherit at all, the property going strictly in the tribe. 

A son born less than seven months after the marriage is 
consummated, even though begotten by the husband, and one 
born more than ten months after death or departure pf the 
husband, is illegitimate. An illegitimate son cannot be legi- 
timised, nor can he inherit. 3 4 5 A son by a former husband 
brought with her by a woman on her re-marriage, who is called 
gelar 1 {gel together with) if born, and karewa if unborn at the 
time of the re-marriage, inherits as the son of his begetter. A 
member of the family who becomes a monk ( sadhu ) loses his 
inheritance ; but does not do so merely by becoming a beggar 
(fakir).* But the disciples of monks inherit from thein as 
their sons. The life-interest of widows subsists so long as one 
is alive, and is shared by all equally. But a Musalman widow 
of another caste has no interest ; and a widow who re-marries 
loses all rights even if she marries the husband’s brother. 
Pregnancy also destroys their rights ; but not mere reputed un- 

(1) It may be taken as a rule that the spindle side is debarred from inheri- 
tance nnder all circumstances, at least as long as there is any male collateral 
however distant. — J.M.D. 

(2) I think there is evidence to show that chundavand was more common 
formerly than it is now. It is found to som© extent among Jat Silfbs, who came 
originally from the Panjab. — J.M D. 

(3) The answer yon are likely to get in questions about illegitimacy is that 
no case of an illegitimate son being bom in the tribe was ever heard of, and 
illicit relations between men and unmarried women of the same tribe and got , 
being regarded as incest, are pr<?bably very rare. — J.M.p. 

(4) Or Gadhelra.— J.M.D. 

(5) There is no doubt that a man who becomes a Hindu ascetic loses his 
rights of property. The rule is less positive as regards Musalman fakirs'. — J.M.D. 


at each stage being by stirpee. Daughters, if unmarried, have a 
claim to maintenance only. 1 If property is separately acquired 
by a son in a divided family during hi§ father's life, the fattier 
inherits before the brother ; but separation of interest before 
the father’s death is not allowed, and no separate property can 
be acquired by the individuals of an undivided family. The 
father may divide the land for convenience of cultivation ; but 
on his death, or the birth of another son, it will be open to re- 
distribution. 
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chastity. Their rights are not contingent upon their living in 
the husband’s village. Woman’s separate property ( alridhan ) 
is unknown. It is remarkable how wholly, in the minds of the 
people, the family is represented by its head. At the Regular 
Settlement the name of the head only was recorded as a rule ; 
and the people still think that it is quite sufficient to send their 
heads to represent them in court or elsewhere. This feeling, 
however, is weaker among the Jats than among other tribes ; 
and they have become notorious in consequence. 

167. The great object of these rules is to preserve the 
family property to the agnates. A man without a son, or whose 
Only son has changed his religion, can always adopt ( godna , 
godlena ) ; and a widow left sonless can adopt at will, except 
among the Jats, where, unless the husband has selected the boy, 
the consent of the heirs is necessary. 1 But the boy to be adopt- 
ed must be a brother’s son, or if there are none available, a 
cousin in the male line ; and no relation in an elder degree than 
the adopter can be adopted. No cognate can in any circum- 
stances be adopted except by consent of the next heirs, nor can 
an only child, except among the Rajputs. The Brahmans, how- 
ever, can adopt sisters’ and daughters’ sons. There is no res- 
triction as to age, nor as to investiture with the sacred thread, 
nor that the boy shall be the youngest of the family. The 
adopted son takes as a real son with children born after his 
adoption. If the division is by wives, he takes his share first 
per capita of all the sons, and the remainder divide by chunda- 
vand. He loses all rights in bis original family ; and, even if his 
original brothers should die, can only inherit as the son of his 
adoptive father. A second adoptiou can only take place when 
the hoy first adopted has died, and can be made by any widow 
who could have adopted in the first instance. The ceremony 
of adoption is as follows : — The man seats the boy in his lap (god), 
feeds him with sweetmeats in the presence of the brotherhood, 
and declares that ho has adopted him. If a woman adopt, she 
gives him her nipple to suck instead of sweetmeats. Sweet- 
meats are in every case distributed to the brotherhood. 

168. There is a custom called ghar jawai, which consists in 
a sonless man settling his daughter’s husband (jawai) in his 
house as his heir, when he and his son after him inherit on the 
death of the father without son ; though if he die sonless the 
property reverts to the original family, and not to bis own 
agnates. He retains his rights in theory in his original family, 
though he often abandons them in practice. There is no doubt 

(1) Adoption is, I believe, very rare. There is much hesitation in admitting 
the rtghfc.of a widow to adopt. In attesting the Rivaj-’am the Rons and Gujars 
of Kaithal denied the right of tho widow to adopt under any circumstances, but 
admitted that a mom might adopt a son from among his collateral heirs. But 
they stated that they had never heard of a case of adoption in their tribes, while 
Hindu and Musalman Rajputs asserted that adoptions were very rare. Civil courts 
Bhouid be very careful before they apply the maxims of Hindu law to disputed 
caaefc oi adoption in Indri and Kaithal.— J.M.D, 
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Gifts, and trans- 
fers for considera- 
tions. 


Ctaptftrffl, B. whatever that this custom did obtain, foT many present land* 
owners have obtained their property in this way. But the 
feeling is strongly against it. The J ats, Rors, and Kambohs 
strenuously deny the right. The Rajputs and Gossans say that 
the son-in-law does not inherit. The Gnjars and Bairagis admit 
that the custom occurs. The Brahmans say that the son-in-law 
cannot inherit, bnt his son, if he has one, can. Perhaps the real 
state of the case is that the thing is often done by tacit consent, 
but that probably the next agnates could forbid it. The exis- 
tance of the name as a well-known term shows that the custom 
does obtain in some degree. 1 

169. A man may make a stranger of. another clan his 
bhumbkai or earth brother, if his near agnates consent, in which 
case he gives him a definite share of his land on the spot, and 
the bhumbkai loses all rights of inheritance in his original family. 
The ceremony is completed by public declaration of the transfer 
and the consent, and by the usual distribution of sweetmeats. 
According to Elliot (The Races of the N.-W. Provinces, Vol. I, 
page 228) the bhumbkai could not formerly dispose of his land, 
but this is no longer the case. But some hold that, if the, 
bhumbkai has no near agnates, the land reverts to the family of 
the donor. 

Under no circumstances, except as above mentioned, can a 
land-owner make a gift of land out of the agnate community ; and 
not eveu within it, except among the Rors ; and then if the gift is 
made in the absence of sons, and a son is born afterwards, it is re- 
sumable. Small gifts of land as religious endowments are, however, 
recognised. Wills and bequests are practically unknown. Ip 
old days sales of land were unknown. The right of pre-emption 
by agnates is universally recognised in the order of right of 
permanent inheritance, and is almost always asserted by sum- 
mary petition ; but, owing to the uncertainty felt by the people 
as to the action of the courts, and the costliness of an appeal to 
them against a purchaser who is usually well off, is often not 
pursued to trial.* 

170. The above abstract of customs applies only to all 
Hindus and to Musalman Jats, Gujars, Rors, and Kombohs, 
and to Musalman Rajputs, except the Tun wars of the town of 
Panipat. These last, who are all Musalmans, and live in daily 
contact with original Musalmans, follow in many respects the 
law of Islam. Per contra the Saiyids who live in the villages 
have adopted several of the Hindu restrictions on inheritance 
and alienation. In both classes, for instance, sons and sons 1 sons 
&c., exclude all other heirs. The original Musalmans of the cities' 
follow the law of their faith with very little divergence. The 
Rains, who are all Musalmans, hold a sort of intermediate position 
between the two. 


Muhammadan 

customs. 


(1) The Jats, Ru, put s, Gnjars, and Rors of KaithaJ said unanimously that 
the “ <jhar-ja\cai” could not inherit land. — J.V.T). 

(2) Fictitious prices we often entered in deeds in order to defeat pre- 
emption. — J, M. l>, , - , 
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, 171. The inferior proprietor (jfalik adna ) 1 has full right of 

property in his holding in severalty, but has no rights of owner- 
ship in the common land, the share which appertains to his 
holding still belonging to the persons from whom he acquired it. 
This class of proprietors is exceedingly small. In some eases it 
has been shown that people who do not belong to the proprietory 
community proper, but who had, by virtue of long possession or 
Otherwise, or by consent, been recorded at Settlement as owners, 
have been continuously excluded from participation in all special 
proceeds of the common land, such as compensation for com- 
mon land taken by Government, as distinguished from the 
periodical proceeds which the whole cultivating body 
shares ; and these people have been entered as inferior proprietors, 
their status having been occasionally fixed by judicial decisions. 
Some few people, too, have acquired laud since the Regular Settle- 
ment, admittedly in inferior ownership. And a good deal of land 
in the old cantonments was declared, after full investigation in 
1852, to be held as inferior property. 


. 172. When Karnal was first acquired by us, a considerable 
area of land close to the town was occupied by the cantonments ; 
and this was added to at various times as military requirements 
expanded, yearly compensation for the revenue so lost being 
paid to the Mandals. When the cantonment was moved to 
Ambala, the land was occupied for the purposes of a remount 
depdt. But as much of it was not needed, it was decided to give 
up the whole, and lease from the owners so much of it as might 
be required. But much capital had been expended in the construe* 
tion of houses, gardens, and the 1 ike ; and the properties so 
formed had changed hands for consideration. It was therefore 
necessary to recognise the interests so acquired. In his minute 
dated 16th February 1852, laying down the principles upon 
which the revision of Settlement of 1852 should be made, the 
Lieutenant-Governor remarked as follows : — 


“ The Government have determined to relinquish the lands of 
the Karnal cantonments to the proprietors. The lands will revert 
to the biswadars, between whom and the Mandals the revenue 
officer must determine a fair jama. All the unoccupied lands 
will be given up unreservedly to the community of bisivadars. * * * * 
The houses and compounds occupied by individuals, should be 
considered as inferior property (ride Sec. 118, Directions to Settle- 
ment Officers), and a fair/amti fixed upon them, to be paid by the 
Occupants to the biswadars, of which jama nine-tenths will go to the 
Mandals, and one-tenth to the biswadars. If any land is retained 
by Government as attached to their own buildings, this should be 
entered as minhai ; and, if it is of considerable extent, a corres- 
ponding portion of the payment now made to the Mandals must 
be continued. But if the land retained is of small extent, there 
wifi probably be no objection to discontinue all farther payment, 
and leave the matter thus.” 


v ft) Such owners are usually described as maids anti have been se 

recorded in the Settlement records of Xudri and Kaithah— J. U. L). 
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A careful investigation was therefore madelon the lines thus 
laid down. The area retained as Government property was very 
small, and remained unassessed. Certain occupied plots were 
declared the inferior property of the occupiers, and the remainder 
common land of the village. In 1855-56 Government declared, 
these inferior properties to be transferable and heritable. Some 
few of the occupiers who could show no sufficient title had been 
held to have only a right of occupancy for life, and were so 
recorded. In some of these latter cases the village has recovered 
the land on the death of the occupier ; in others the heirs are still 
in possession, and have in some cases judicially established their 
proprietory right. An area of about 2,1 00 acres in Karnal and four 
adjacent villages, was held from that time by Government on a lease 
at a rental of its. 2,804 for the purposes of a breeding stud, and 
afterwards of a cattle farm. The land has recently been purchased 
by Government for Rs. 75,077. 

173. The deep stream is recognised as the boundary 
between villages on opposite side of the river all along the part 
of the Jamna recently under settlement, and has been declared 
by Government to be the boundary between Karnal and the 
districts of Saharanpur, Muzaffarnagar, and Meerut (G. of I. 
Home Dept. Notification No. 136, dated 12th January 1884). 
In 1878 a considerable cultivated area was given *p without 
dispute by the Tanda people to our villages under the operation 
of this rule. The custom is recorded in the administration papers 
on both sides of the river. Mr. Ibbetson writes : — 

“ In former dayB a custom existed throughout the riverain 
villages of the tract, that, when an individual land-owner had his 
land cut away by the river, an equivalent area from the common 
land was given him in exchange, the loss being thns borne, as far 
as possible, by the whole community. Numerous old letters attest 
the universality of this custom. Unfortunately, the old administra- 
tion papers 1 are silent on the subject. Yet in 1856 the 
Government, in concurrence with the Board, ruled that although 
no provision was contained in the Settlement record, yet the allot-, 
ment of common land in these cases was borne out by usage, and 
should be enforce*. In preparing our new administration papers, 

I directed particular attention to the record of this very admirable 
and equitable custom, wherever it might still he found to exist. In 
some of the villages it was found in full force, and recorded 
accordingly ; in fact, I know of several instances in which it has 
been acted upon within the last few years. But in many villages the 
people declared that no such custom now obtained ; and I did not 
think it right to propose to record for future guidance a rule, 
however admirable, which they averred was not at present * 
force. But the decadence of the custom is much to be regretted.” . 

i 74 - TabIc No -, XVI shows the number of tenancy holdings 
and the gross area held under each of the main forms of tenancy 
as they stood in 1888-89, while Table No, XXI gives the curren t 

papera^of the IndrCrMr™!! /_* >e ^ CTe ’ ' n some of the administration 

fallen into disuse.— JH.B. ° ^ Ut Kesular Settlement, but it has largely 
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rent-rates of various kinds of land as returned in 1888-89. But the 
accuracy of the figures given in table XXI is doubtful ; indeed it is 
impossible to state general rent-rates which shall even approximately 
represent the letting value of land throughout a whole district. 

175. The status of the tenant with right of occupancy, which 
has been the subject of so much dispute, was found to exist in 
this district in the days of the early Summary Settlements. 
In 1829-31 elaborate reports on the tenures of the tract settled 
by Mr. Ibbetson were prepared for Government on lines laid 
down by it. Brom these we find that these tenants included all 
regular cultivators, whether resident or of another village ; and 
that the tenants-at-will consisted wholly of “ village servants, 
“ itinerant cultivators, persons who, from a variety of causes, 
“may have temporarily abandoned their village, and individuals 
“who do not make agriculture their chief occupation, such as 
“ weavers, banias, &c. They usually receive from year to year 
“ such portions of land as their needs may require, sometimes 
“ from the community, but more often from individual members, 
“ usually on the condition of becoming responsible for the corres- 
" ponding portion of the revenue. Occasionally the landlord 
“ receives a very trifling amount of rent ; but more frequently 
“he shares the produce according to agreement, and is alone 
“ responsible for the dues of the State. These tenants are at 
“ liberty to give up the land when they please, and are removable 
“ at the will of the community or landlord.” All other tenants, 
save those described above, could not he ejected so long as they 
continued to occupy their lands and to pay their share of the 
Government revenue. They shared equally with the owners in the 
proceeds of the common lands, such as the sale of firewood or 
grass, or grazing dues paid by other villages. The title of tho 
landlord was preserved by “ the form of demanding sirina or one- 
“ fortieth of the produce, when perhaps only a few grains wero 
“ granted as an acknowledgment of holding the land from a 
“ superior/’ or by the tenant paying his share of the village 
expenses through his landlord, or by the landlord’s family priest 
taking his dues from the tenant also. These tenants, moreover, 
did not “ claim the rights of sale or transfer ; but, with the 
“ abhorrenee with which the cultivating class view the sale of 
“ land, they are on an equality in every essential particular with 
“ the landlord.” The non-resident ( pahi ) cultivator even paid only 
75 per cent, of the revenue which he would have paid had 
he been resident, and bore no share of the village expenses ; yet 
he enjoyed equal rights of occupancy with the resident tenant, 
and, in fact, “ possessed every substantial benefit in an equal 
“degree with the owner, while paying much lower rates.” The 
Settlement Officer pointed out that “it was chiefly the good 
“faith which all classes of the community preserve in their dealings 
“ with each other,” that prevented awkward claims by tenants to 
ptoprietory rights, and “ rendered disputes very infrequent with 
respect to property so ill-defined.” As a fact these tenants 
have, in some cases, been declared owners by the oourts on the 
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Chapter III, E. ground that the tenants had always enjoyed a share o£ the 
•frill eB Com- eornmon produce, and in apparent ignorance of the fact that such, 
mueitios and Was the almost universal rule throughout the district. The 

Tenures. Collector of 1831 who had had long and intimate experience of 
Statns of tenants the people, and whose report was most interesting and complete, 
■u* taken Pan! pat aiscussed at length the apparent hardship to the owner involved 
iaipUrgana Karaal. j n these tenures, especially those of non-resident tenants, and 
the advisability of recognising his right to rent in some form ; 
but he summed up strongly against it, as opposed to the idea s 
of the people, and certain to he productive of endless disputes 
and ill-ieehng. 

It is curious how slowly this state of things has changed. 
When the revenue absorbed the whole margin left from the 
produce after supporting the cultivator, it was natural that rent- 
should be non-existent. In fact revenue was rent, as the use of- 
the terms revenue-free and' reut-free as synonymous for lands of 
which the revenue was assigned shows. It was not till about 
1850 that Government interfered to limit the demand of- 
assignees of land revenue to the Government share of the produce ; 
and previous to that date they took rent from the owners exactly 
as if they had been landlords themselves. But, as the Govern- 
ment demand was gradually limited to a moderate share of the 
produce, a margin was left in favour of the producer from 
which rent could fairly have been taken. As a fact, in the 
Karaal NarJak, where the Mandal assignees took rent from 1 
owners and tenants alike till 1847, and where the uncertainty 
of the yield renders it easier for a man without capital to pay 
a share of the produce than a share of the revenue, because, 
although the total amount paid is larger, it is paid in instalments 
Which vary with the means of paying it, tenants, as a rule, stiU 
pay a share of the produce (batai). But throughout the rest 
of Panipat and pargana Karaal, except in the city of Panipatand one 
or two similar revenue-free villages held by non-cultivating owners, 1 
where cash, and still more commonly, grain rents have always 
been taken, and excepting, of course, the Skinner villages, rent is 
still almost unknown. Mr. Ibbetson wrote in 1880 : — 

“ I know of hardly a single case outside the cities and the 
villages already mentioned, in which rent is taken from tenants- 
at-will even, whose cultivation dates from last Settlement.' 
Tenants of later standing, and especially those who have only 
lately begun to cultivate often pay rent ; in the Khadir perhaps 
generally. But in a very large number of cases they still pay 
revenue only ; and, where rent is paid, it is generally very much 
below the competition value of the land. This state of things is, 
however. irraJun.ll) c:ia:.;;.ng. The people have awakened to the pos- 
sibility i.-f iScinamiivg iv.:. a good deal, I think, in consequence of Set-, 
tleraent (“ja-raii -i 1 -, i in* i.qnirics attending them, and the.new ideal* 
which they have suggested. The change is, however, extraordinarily 
slow. Even now the great majority of tenants pay no rent;' and 
especially is there a strong feeling in favour of the tenants-at-will 
of old- standing; in fact the people are inclined to deal more leniently 
with them thte with ■ the occupancy tenants, for .the. fnrmp n claim 
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(Jaglits, while the latter do. Of oourse the equal- distribution of Chapter III,. By 
frenue over the land does, in fact, mean a certain degree of profit 
the owners ; for they generally hold the best land, so that they 
m less for their land in proportion to its value than the tenants 

E for theirs ; while, on the outlying and inferior portions, the 
nue thus distributed, especially in the Khadir, is often a Very 
fi|r rent for the land. 

" A ‘ ** The difficulty with which the idea of rent is received is well 
•xemplified in the cultivation of the common land. Of course an 
fnflividual owner cultivating this land is really a tenant holding from 
the community as a whole. Blit the idea of taking rent from him 
ii] er&n now, quite beyond the capacity of the' people. The owner 
■Who breaks up common land will, of course, pay such revenue as 
the method of distribution of revenue in force will allot to it ; but he 
has by common custom a right to hold the land free from liability 
efejectment until a division is effected ; and even then the land 
IRilst be included in his share, except in so far as it exceeds the area 
ip which he is entitled. Cases have been not infrequent in which 
the people have, at division, allowed individual owners to retain 
the eommon land which they had broken up, even though considera- 
bly in excess of their share ; and it is by no means uncommon for 
Owners to build wells at their own cost in the common land, so 
certain do they feel of the security of their tenure. In short, as 
already pointed out, the conclusion is irresistible that, in old times, 
anybody who broke np new land, or even who was given old land 
to cultivate, except as an obviously temporary' measure, acquired a 
‘ right to hold that laud so long as he paid the revenue on it ; and 
that, whether he were an owner or not. The revenue was so heavy 
that the village was only too glad to get cultivators to accept land 
spa these terms ; and the explanation of the fact that the people even 
SOW fail to distinguish between occupancy tenants and tenants-at-will 
O^ any standing is, not that old custom failed to raise the ancient 
tenants approximately to a level with owners, but that it treated 
both owners and tenants of all kinds alike so far as their right of 
d2ltivating possession was concerned. Tn 1850 the Sadr Board ruled 
that “ the common custom of India gave to the man who reclaimed 
‘twaste a right to transmit the land to his descendants.” That is the 
Common custom here ; but what he transmits is the right of cul- 
tivating possession, and not of property.” 

174. Grain rents (ijara) are mostly in vogue in the city of 
jPanipat and the few similar villages near it. They are usually 
paid one- third ’in wheat and two-thirds in the inferior grains. 

©a*h rents are taken chiefly in the Khadir, either as a lump sum 
(e&aiotaj , or a percentage in addition to the revenue (maliiana) , 

Ot a rate per big ah. A share of the produce is taken either by 
actual division (batai), or by estimate of the yield (km). The 
otener takes no share of the fodder except when the grain has 
-failed and only fodder is produced. The dues of the chamars and the 
allowances of the Brahman and Saiyid are deducted in batai before 
the division is made ; the dues of other village menials are paid 
by the cultivator alone, Where a share of the produce is taken, 
money rates on area for each staple (zabti) are generally taken on 
Sngar, cotton, tobacco, pepper, most vegetables and sprees, met hi 
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they^pay no other dues. In the city of Panipat and the snnila 
villase s^near it they generally pay many miscellaneous dues (abwab) 

dune-cakes &e. : and the Skinners also take many extia cesses, 
often making their tenants pay all the Government cesses, the 
Lbanhri allowances, the^^ pay and a levy o^account 
of exoenses of management ealled kharcht i, 1 he J 

curious dues paid in the city of Panipat which, though not actually 
rent are Paid by purchasers of land to the original proprietor from 
Whom they purchased it, in consideration of certain rights , of 
mvnership whfch did not pass with the sale. The principal of these 
are hakkrakba and hakk ah. If a man sells his fields, his propmiy 
in the dad or dividing ridges does not pass unless expressly spo- 
iled- so he takes what is called hakk rakba and is responsible for 
feeing the ridges in order. So again, if the well was not dis- ' 
tinctlv specified, the property in it does not pass, though the soil 

use it But he takes hakk ah, and it is a disputed point whether 
he cannot forbid the purchaser to use the well, bach of these ‘ l ' ,< * 
is generally fixed at oue-eighth of the rent or ownersshareofthe 

produce. Again, if a man wishes to carry water along .another- 
dad, he pays generally a lump payment of 5 to 10 sers 

a harvest. 


Tenant! and rent! 
in Indri. 


177 The last two paragraphs are taken almost entirely from 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report, and relate to the state or 
things existing in Panipat and pargana Karnal ten years ago. 
theXures in statement XYI are trustworthy nearly two-thirds of 
the tenants-at-will at Panipat still pay “ at revenue rates with rtf 
without malikana.” In Indri it was found at the recent Settle- 
ment that 8 per cent, of the land was cultivated by occuptfwf) 
tenants and 26 per cent, by tenants-at-will. The number of 
latter class who pay at revenue rates is less than one-fourth. * 
“a! alLst unknown in the Nardak, but one-mghth A 
the land held by tenants-at-will in the Bangar and mie-fifth in the 
Khadir are cultivated on these terms. The rent rates deduced by:. 
Mr. Douie from the statistics of cash rents were :■ 


Circle. 


Chain- 
Rs. A. P. 
4 8 6 
3 12 0 


Bartini. 

Rs. A. P. 
2 12 0 
2 0 0 
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Re. A. P. 
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\ $qhti rents are taken for cane, cotton, tobacco, red pepper, and 
; vegetables. The average rates are Its. 7 an acre for cane, Rs. 6 for 

fS v legated, and Rs. 4 for unirrigated cotton, Rs. 5-4 for tobacco, and 
8, 4-8 for chi lies and vegetables. The average for chart is Rs. 2 in 
e Khadir, Rs. 1-13 in the Bangar, and Rs. 1-9-6 in the Nardak. 
ost occupancy tenants pay revenue and cesses with a small addition 
jfpp pialikana, but in the Khadir a good many of them divide the 
STpp with the landlord. 


Tenants-at-will as a rule pay rent in the shape of a share of 
the produce. In the Khadir one-third is usually paid and in the 
Nardak one-fourth. In the Bangar both these rates are common. 
Owners cultivating their land through tenants very often take, in 
addition to the customary share of produce, certain payments in 
grain, under the name of kharch. These usually vary from half 
to two sers per maund, and are deducted from the total produce, 
la considering what the owner and tenant actually receive respec- 
tively allowance must be made for the payments made to Brahman^ 
and village menials from the common heap before division. In 
Rajput villages the deduction on this account amounts to about 12 
per cent, and in Ror and Jat^ villages to about 8 or 9 per cent, of 
the outturn. It is difficult to calculate exactly the amounts, some 
menials being paid at so much per maund, and others at so much 
pier plough, but the following table gives a very fair idea of what 
is paid in a Jat village in the Khadir. It is assumed that a lana 
oat cultivating association, owning four ploughs, sows 30 acres of 
land in the rabi harvest, ten being well irrigated ; and twenty un- 
irrigated ; that the irrigated land yields at the rate of 10 maunds, 
and the dry land at the rate of 5 maunds per acre. The total pro- 
duce is, therefore, 200 maunds of grain. 


To whom paid. 

Rate in sera. 

' Am 

1 P A 

1 

1 «' 
i 1 

! S 
ss 
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ID. 

CO 

s 

m 

Seorhi to Brahman Parohit 

1 ser per maund 

5 

0 

Pschauli to Brahman* . 

i „ n 

»> 

1 

10 

Begar Chaniarf 

h r* jj 

„ 

2 

20 

Badhi 

20 sers „ 

plough 

2 

0 

Iiohar 

,20 „ „ 


2 

0 

Daiait 

10 „ „ 


1 

0 

Kumhar 

10 „ 


1 

0 

•Thin war 

71 „ 



30 

Nai... 

71 „ 



30 I 

Dhobi 

71 „ „ 


... 

30 

Chnhra 

5 

>> 

... 

20 

Total 

- ! 

17 

20 


Remarks. 


Paid to Brahman who 
cooks for village 
gnests or Govern- 
ment servants. 

Higher rates are paid 
to a chamar who as- 
sists in cultivation. 

This is not really a 
fixed charge ; the 
darzi gets more or 
less according to the 
amount of work he 
does. 
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178. According to the returns prepared at Settlement only 
22 per cent, of the cultivated land in Kaithal was in the hands of 
tenants. Above 3 per cent, was held by occupancy tenants, and 
less than 19 per cent, by tenants-at-will. The number of occupancy 
tenants has been increased by the orders recently passed Oh the 
case of the Kaithal leased villages. More than half of the tenants- 
at-will pay only the revenue and cesses. The proportion of such 
tenants paying competition rents so called in cash or grain is one- 
third in the Bangar and Andarwar, two-thirds in the Naili, and 
half in the other circles. One-fifth of the grain rents in the 
Bangar come from one of the pattis of Kaithal, and in the southern 
half of the circle division of crop is unknown except in one or two 
canal villages. When a tenant's rent is stated at revenue and 
cessies it is not meant that he pays the revenue rate fixed at last 
Settlement, hut a proportional share of the demand as spread over 
present cultivation. Indeed in the Nardak and Bangar a fresh 
distribution of the revenue over holdings is often made each kharif 
according to the area actually under crop. In the Nardak a bachh 
on all cattle-grazing in the village is frequently made, and only 
the balance put on the land. In both circles the Spring crops are 
as a rule so scanty that the rabi demand is bcj, v,7 ed and repaid 
with interest out of the proceeds of the ghi . P in the rainy 
season. In the Bangar, Nardak, Naili, and [Vftulnhvar one-fourth 
is the rate of batai for unirrigated crops. When canal irrigated 
crops are divided the owner takes one-fifth and the tenant pays the 
occupier’s rate. In the Powadh one-third is the usual rate of batai f 
but one-fourth is not uncommon. In all circles both grain and 
straw are divided, but the owner's share of the straw is sometimes 
less than his share of the grain. The deduction to be made for 
grain payments to village menials, etc., amounts to about one-tenth 
of the produce. 

Znlti rents arc rare in the Bangar and Nardak. They run 
highest in the Powadh where the usual rent for cane is Rs. 2, 
for cotton, tobacco, and vegetables, Re. 1, and for chari, 8 annas 
per kachcha bigah. Cash rents other than revenue and cesses are 
not often met with, and are very moderate. Kaithal is a country 
of small holdings and numerous land-owners. Less than 6 per cent, 
of the soil is cultivated by tenants-at-will who are not also land- 
owners or occupancy tenants. The competition for land is there- 
fore feeble. Besides where the outturn is as uncertain as in the 
greater part, of Kaithal, no man in his senses would agree to pay a 
high cash rent. Still the rents in Kaithal are much lower than 
those realized in similar tracts in Hissar. An unirrigated holding ■ 
rented at more than 8 annas a pakka bigah, or 13 annas an acre, 
can scarcely be found in the whole Nardak and Bangar. The 
smallness of the rents realized for canal lands is very striking. 

Petty village -J79. Petty village grants are not uncommon. Sometimes the 

gT.trenya. land is leased to the grantee at a favourable rent, or on condition 
of payment of revenue only ; sometimes the owner cultivates and 
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pays the revenue making over the produce to the grantee ; while 
occasionally the grant consists of the rights of property in the 
l%nd > which, subject to the usual incidents, such as responsibility 
for revenue and the like, vest ip. the person performing certain 
specified services at such time and for so long as he performs 
them. These grants are most commonly made to village menials 
and watchmen on condition of, or in payment for, services rendered, 
to attendants at temples, mosques, shrines, or village rest-houses, 
80 long as they perform the duties of the post, and for mainte- 
nance of monasteries, holy men, teachers at religious schools, and 
the like. They are called doldi grants; are usually made 
by the village or a sub-division of it, less frequently by individual 
owners ; and are personal to the grantee and resumable at pleasure, 
though seldom resumed, and often continued to heirs. The 
itafi registers of Indri contained many petty village grants of 
this description. These have now been put on their proper footing, 
the assignment being resumed as far as Government is concerned, 
and the land owners being given an opportunity, of which they 
often availed themselves, of excluding the land from assessment 
in distributing the new demand over holdings. The holders 
of these grants have been generally in Indri recorded as “ malik 
kabza.” If they cease to do service and the land owners desire 
to put an end to the assignment, the land should at once be 
assessed at village rates, and the revenue imposed credited to the 
tnalba. 

180. Every village keeps open-house to the countryside. 
A traveller (bafeo) who has no friends in the village puts up, as a 
matter of course, in the common-room of the village, and receives 
food and tobacco free; though he will, if possible, choose a village 
inhabited by his own tribe. Every Government servant passing 
through the village is fed in like manner ; and, though this custom 
is a source of considerable expense to villages on the main roads, it 
is founded upon the feeling of the people, and not primarily upon 
the extortion of the officials. Hospitality of this sort is considered 
a social duty, to refuse it is an insult, and a village which was 
grudging in its exercise would be dishonoured in the sight of its 
fellows. 

The headmen, when absent on village business, charge their 
expenses, end often perhaps a little more, to the village account. 
The village common-room, the village shrines, the drinking well, 
and other public structures, have to be maintained and kept in 
repair, and occasionally new ones built. Small religious offerings 
are made on occasion in the name of the villagers; and a menial 
fettling for the first time in the village generally receives 
some pecuniary help to enable him to start fairly. Process fees 
(dastakana) , too, are levied on the village if the revenue is in 
arrears. All these and similar expenses constitute the common 
expenditure of the village called malla, literally meaning refuse 
Sweepings, because of the many miscellaneous items which it 
includes. 
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There is generally a Santa appointed as malbabardar for the 
village or a sub-division of it; and the headmen draw the 
necessary funds from him, the accounts being audited by the 
community when the half-yearly instalment of revenue is col- 
lected. The old administration papers of Panipat and pargana 
Karnal fixed a very high limit, generally 6[ per cent, on the 
revenue, beyond which the headmen could not incur these 
expenses without the previous sanction of the community. In the 
papers of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement the very much narrower 
limits fixed by Financial Commissioner’s Circular No. 4 of 1860 were' 
inserted. The headmen grumbled dreadfully ; for village hospi- 
tality accounts for most of the expenses, these must be in- 
curred, and in many of the larger villages the necessary j 
expenses will no doubt often exceed the limits : while among : *f 
the Jats, at any rate, some of the evil-disposed are tolerably 
certain to object whenever they have an opportunity of making '% 
things uncomfortable for the headmen. But, on the other hand, -% 
it is probable that the headmen used often to make illegitimaf# si 
profits from the malba, realizing up to the limits fixed without [t 
regard to the expenditure. Tn Indri and Kaithal the arrange f| 
ment in force is generally that known as kachcha malba, that ? 
is to say, the actual expenditure incurred is recovered from the '$ 
co-proprietors. So long as the village community is fairly com- 
pact, and money-lenders have not a strong hold on the land, this '|j 
is probably the best plan. r y; 

'"5 


may be divided into twj» f-s 
derived from the sale or 


181. The proceeds of the village 
classes ; first are the occasional proceeds 

lease of common property, such as the sale of jangal, the lease of 
pasture to travelling herds of cattle, the sale of the nitrous zi 
effloreseense ( rehi ), which abounds in old homesteads, for the ? 
purpose of manure or the manufacture of saltpetre, the smalt , . 
dues sometimes realized from carts which come for dry firewood, -J 
the fine often paid by strangers for permission to collect kino> if- 
to cut thatching grass, and the like. These are, if of any material 
amount, generally divided at once among the owners, and ■% 
tenants have no share in them. If petty, they are paid into the |f 
credit of the general malba accounts. The second class consists $ 
of the regular dues, which are included in and collected with . 
the half-yearly revenue account, and in which all revenue-payeiRi j| 
whether owners or tenants, share proportionally. The rad p.jf 
important head of income is the kurhi hamini or hearth. tax. S’ 
This is collected in almost every village, and the usual annoiff | 
rate is Rs. 2 per hearth ; but in small villages, where the comment 


A 


expenses are inconsiderable, it varies with their amount. Thds 
the fact that it has not been collected at all for several years, wirtB J 
common income has been sufficient to cover the commoB '* 


other 


expenditure, is by no means decisive against the right to collegia 
It is paid only by non-cultivators ; and Dakants, sweepers, Burnt > 
bers, and washermen, so long as they exercise their call 
are exempt. It formed part of the old chaubachha or four-I 
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^ * 

levy taken in old days on pag, tag, kur/ii, and punehhi or the head- Chapter HI, E. 
Cloth of the men, the waist string of the male children, the VillageCom- 
hearth of the non-cultivators, and the tails of their cattle ; and to munities and 
> which recourse was often had to cover losses caused by cultivators Tenures, 
abandoning their lands and failing to pay the revenue due on Common income of 
them. A discussion of the real nature of kurhi kamini will be the Tillage ; village 
found in para. 268 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. The dae ® 

above reiriarks apply primarily to the part of the district which 
he settled. The dues payable by residents, who are not 
members of the proprietory body, in Indri and Kaithal vil- 
lages, have been detailed in the administration paper of each 
• estate. 


Besides the hearth tax, there are the grazing dues, cfiugai or 
charai. This is chiefly levied in the Nardak, where pasture is 
extensive, and non-proprietors often keep numerous flocks and 
herds. The rate is usually 8 annas per milch buffalo, 4 annas 
per. oow, 2 ftnnas per weaned calf, and Rs. 3 to 5 per hundred 
sheep or goats. In Kaithal the usual rate is one anna per head 
for sheep and goats. The cattle of proprietors and all plough 
eattle are always exempt ; and, as a rule, the cattle of all culti- 
vators graze free. This cess, when realizetl in villages with limited 
pasture, is generally taken only in years when the village expenses 
are very largely in excess of the common income. It is a pay- 
ment in consideration of the right of grazing on the common 
lands, and must be carefully distinguished from the distribution 
of revenue upon cattle, which is generally adopted in the Nardak 
villages when a drought has rendered the number of cattle 
possessed by each a better test of ability to bear the burden of 
the revenue than is afforded by the areas of fields which have 
produced nothing. In this latter case the cattle of owners are 
Of course included. Besides these dues there is an annual levy of 
Rs. 2 upon every oil press, which is occasionally taken ; and a 
Small periodical payment is made, chiefly in the Nardak, by 
every non-cultivator who cuts firewood or pala from the common 
jangals, and is usually quoted at Re. I a year on each axe or 
bill-hook (gandaxa). 


182. Mr. I bbetson gives the following description of the six- The distribntion of 
monthly distribution of the revenue demands in the villages of the revenue, 
the tract which he settled : — 

“When the half-yearly instalment of revenue becomes 
due, the malba account is first audited. The list by which the 
hearth tax is to be levied is then made out, and this is generally so 
adjusted as to leave a fair share of the general expenses to be paid 
by the cultivators, who are exempt from the tax. The balance so 
left, after deducting the grazing dues, is added to the Government 
revenue ( halo . , probably so-called because originally distributed over 
ploughs or hals) and cesses ; and a distribntion ( bachh ) of the 
whole is then made over the cultivated land. This distribntion is 
almost always by an all-round rate upon areas. The distribution 
of land according to quality made this method of distribution fair 
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enough in the first instance ; but greater or less inequalities have 
grown up in most villages, and especially some of our hew systems 
lead to very peculiar results in connection with it. Still the practice 
has heen adhered to with extraordinary unanimity, and payment 
by shares or by ploughs or by proportional rates on soils, are the 
exceptions. In some few villages the distribution is made on the 
area actually under the plough in each year ; hut, as a rule, 
land entered as cultivated at Settlement is paid for, whether 
cultivated or not ( khari pari lea dam dena). The newly broken 
trp land, if chiefly in the hands of tenants, is included ; and 
sometimes the original Settlement rate per acre is charged on 
this, with the result of reducing the rate upon the old culti- 
vation. W hen the land has been broken up by owners it is 
often not included at all, or not till a considerable area has been, 
broken up, when all land so cultivated up to date is included once 
for all.” 

The headmen then collect ( ugahna ) the revenue. Tenants of 
any standing almost always pay direct; new tenants often pay 
through the owners even when they pay nothing in excess of the 
sum entered as due on their land in the distribution list or fard dal 
bachh. Many of the well-to-do pay direct from their private pnrse ; and 
already the number that do so is considerable, while it is becoming 
every day more and more the custom for every one who has the ready 
money to pay in this manner. Those who have not sufficient cash, 
or who prefer not to pay direct, pay by inch ; that is they give in 
the name of their hanker ( sah or sahukar). The pattoari then gives 
each hanker a note of the sum due by each of his clients, and the 
banker pays in the total amount and debitB the items in their res- 
pective accounts. The malba account is settled, the revenue is paid, 
the headmen take their allowances, and the ugahi or collection is at 
an end.” 


133. Much of the agriculture of the district is conducted by 
means of lanas, which are associations of households or individuals, 
each contributing oxen, or labour, or both, and the whole lana 
working jointly, and cultivating certain lands of which some of 
the members of the association have the disposal, whether as owners 
or tenants. The agreements for them are made for the agricultural 
year, dating from the day after Dasehra, the 11th of the second half 
of Jeth. In the Nardak and elsewhere, where the depth of water 
necessitates a large staff of bullocks, the lana often includes seven 
or eight ploughs of two oxen each ; in other places, more often 
three or four. The sharers are called sajji (sajja, a shared ; if a 
man contributes a full plough he is called eh hal ha sajji ; if a 
half plough hachwa lea sajji from hachwa, the space in the yoke 
occupied by the neck of one bullock ; if only his personal labour 
ji ha sajji, or sharer of his person. This last class never contribute 
laud, and are generally Chamars ; while a man who contributes 
land is seldom or never a ji ha sajji. If a woman, not of the 
family of any of the landed sharers, is admitted, she is called 
kAurpi ha sajji, or a sharer of a hoe, and takes half the share of a 
ii ha sajji. 
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The distribution of the proceeds and the payment of revenue 
is conducted in two different methods. In all cases the whole of 
the produce is thrown together, without regard to the yield of indi- 
vidual fields. Throughout theNardak, and generally among Rajputs, 
the whole number of heads (ang) in the l ana are counted. The 
Whole of the fodder and the price of all iron used in the cultivation 
are divided over the oxen equally, the owner of the bullocks taking 
all the straw. The grain is collected, the seed-grain repaid to the 
bania with interest, and the dues of the chaman and the religious 
offerings are deducted. One-fourth of the remainder is then sepa- 
rated as hakimi hum, or the share of the ruler ; and this is divided 
among the people who contributed the land in proportion to the 
area contributed by each, and these people pay each the revenue due 
on his own land. The remainder is then divided upon the heads 
6f men and oxen ; an ox generally taking twice the share of a man 
among the Rajputs, because the owners provide most of the cattle, 
while many of the men are non-proprietors ; and also in the villages 
Where irrigation is Extensive, because the cattle there have such hard 
work. ' For this latter reason, an ox sometimes takes twice as much 
as a man in the spring, and only as much in the autumn harvest, 
when there is no irrigation. In other villages oxen and men share 
equally. In all eases the costs of cultivation, except the iron, are 
divided on these same shares. 


%: 

X 

f 

f 
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In the second method of distribution the accounts of the lam, 
which is also called ratha, are kept by ploughs, each sharer contri- 
buting a certain number of half ploughs. To make up the num- 
ber of men required for his oxen, a sharer will often take a 
ji ka sajji into partnership ; hut in this case the latter claims from 
the sharer only, and not from the lam as a whole, in which he is 
only recognised as a man attached to one of the ploughs. The 
whole costs and proceeds of cultivation, and the revenue due on the 
whole of the land, are divided equally over the ploughs without any 
regard to the area of land contributed by each plough. This sort 
of lana is also called basira. The ji ka sajji. in this case takes from 
the man who engaged him one-fourth, or if there are already two 
able-bodied men on the plough, one-fifth of the produce allotted to 
one plough, and pays the same proportion of the revenue, the divi- 
sion being by heads, and men and oxen sharing equally. He receives 
no share of the fodder, and pays no share of the cost of the iron or 
seed. Under this system the ji ka sajji is entitled to an advance of 
Rs. 20 to 25 free of interest, and further advances at discretion at 
reasonable rates from his employer. His account is seldom cleared 
off, and till it is cleared off he does household work also ; so that 
he becomes attached to his master as a sort of serf, and if a second 
employer takes him, he is bound to first settle his account with the 
old employer. The debt is looked upon by the people as a “ body 
debt” (sarit ka karza ), and they hold that they are entitled to com- 
pel the man to work till he has cleared it off, and grumble much at 
our law refusing to endorse this view. In all cases the ji ka sajji 
is expected to do much of the hardest part of the labour, such as 
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ploughing ; and they are much more used by Gujars and -Rajputs 
thu-n by Jats or Rors. Among the latter the women of the family 
are often counted and get shares, which the ji ka tajjf » wife does 
not. 

Where well irrigation is largely developed, the advantages 
derived from this system of agricultural partnership are very great. 
It enables the individual owners to keep much more powerful 
oxen than they could afford to do if each man cultivated his own 
land only. A lana in the Indri Bangar cultivates from 40 to 50 
acres of land, about a third of which is probably irrigated. Sugar- 
cane lanas {kolku ka la>ia) are also formed ( see paras. 279-280 of 
hfr. Ibbetsou’s Settlement Report). 

Dang war a is the name of a system by which two or more 
owners club their cattle together, either for the year or for a special 
job. The united cattle work for each in proportion to the number 
of oxen contributed ; and the partners have no further claims upon 
one another, each keeping his land and its produce and revenue dis- 
tinct. 

. t 

184. Hired labour is made but little use of by the villagers, 
except at harvest time. The non-cultivating Saiyid and the like, 
however, often cultivate by servants. A labourer hired by the 
month or year is called kamera. He gets 18 to 20 maunds of 
grain a year and his mid-day meal, or Rs. 3 a month, or his board 
and 8 annas a month, and often has some old clothes given him. 
A lad will get Rs. 2 a month, and an old man who watches the 
crops Re. 1 and food twice a day. They always get double pay in 
the two harvest months. They are of course very poor, more so than 
the poorest landowners. Labourers hired by the day are called 
maz&ur. They get their mid-day meal, and enough com to give 
them grain worth about t-wo-ami-a-half annas. But in the press of 
harvest, and specially iu the cities, wages often rise to six annas a 
day or more. The young men of the Nardak, when they have cut 
their early gram or rice, flock down to the canal and riverain tracts 
for employment as harvest labourers. 

The wages of labour prevailing at different periods are shown 
in Table No. XXVII, though the figures refer to the labour mar- 
ket of towns rather than to that of villages. 

- ’< 

185. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the village lama of 
Kamal : — 


“ The village banker or Sahukar is a much, and, in my opinion, 
generally a very wrongfully, abused person. Rapacious Jews of the- 
worst type, to whom every sort of chicanery and rascality is the chief 
joy of life, and in whose hands the illiterate villager is as helpless as 
a child, do exist, especially in the cities. But they are well-known, 
and only had recourse to in the last resort, ******* 
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“ Nor is tlie banker himself generally so exacting as he iB 
often said to be. He charges monthly interest at the rate of a paisa 
in the rupee — 18f percent, per annum — when his client is a substan- 
tial man, and from 25 per cent, upwards when the credit of the lat- 
ter is doubtful. He credits grain received at a ser per rupee more, 
and debits it at as much less than the market rate. But his chances 
of loss are often great, the periods of credit are generally long, and at 
the time of settlement allowances are made and a compromise effect- 
ed tnore generally than would be thought possible. * * * * * 
In time of drought and famine the bania is the villager’s main stay ; 
without him he would simply starve. In fact the function of a 
bania in a village is very like that of the air-chamber in a fire-engine. 
He receives the produce of the village, the supply of which is fitful 
and intermittent, stores it up, and emits it in a steady and effective 
stream. And if some power is lost in the process, it is only the cost 
at which all machinery is worked ; for force cannot be transmuted 
from one into another and more serviceable one without some part 
of it being lost on the way.” 

186. The patwari is in these parts empathically a Government 
servant, the malbabardar, who corresponds to the Panjab dharwai , 
usually keeping the village accounts. Among the Nardak Rajputs 
especially, the pat wari often knows little of the private arrange- 
ments of the community. But in the remainder of the tract the 
patwari often has the whole matter of the distribution and collec- 
tion of Government revenue in his own hands. Still it is wonder- 
ful how many of the patwaris possess the entire confidence of the 
villagers. Mr. Ibbetson writes : — 

“ No doubt a good deal goes on which we should be unable to 
approve of. 1 believe that only exceptionally scrnpnlous patwaris 
ever pay their bill with the village bania, the great majority living 
free at the expense of the village. But I do not think that a patuiari, 
who does so, is necessarily corrupt or extortionate. The custom is 
in consonance with the habits of the people ; the burden is so widely 
distributed as to be hardly perceptible ; and, as the whole contribute 
equally, there is no temptation to partiality. So long as the patwari 
is impartial and not too luxurious in his style of living, the people 
are well content to secure at the price the good offices of one who 
haa very much in his hands, and are, perhaps, not sorry to have lit- 
tle entries in bania’s account books which can be brought up 
against him in case of need ; and the gratification is continued, as a 
matter of course, often, probably, without being asked for. But if 
he fails in these respects, there is trouble. Of course where such 
a state of things is discovered, it is necessary to take notice of it ; 
but I am not sure that it is always wise to discover it. Even if it 
should tend to destroy his independence as between the Govern- 
ment and the village — which I doubt, for his appointment rssts 
with Government — it also tends to keep him impartial as between 
individual villagers ; and the latter quality is the more important, 
because so much the oftener called into play.” 

187. The menials or kamius form a very important part of 
the village community ; and nothing is thought to be so effective an 
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assertion of the poverty of a village as to say that the hamins have 
left it. They perform all the legar, or work not paid for by the 
job ; and this includes the tartan begar, or services performed free 
for Government officials when travelling. For this they are 
specially paid ; and when, in 1820, Lord Hastings issued a pro- 
clamation abolishing Legar, or forced labour as it was called, the 
hamins petitioned the Collector to revoke the obnoxious order, as, 
in the Collector's words, “ they were deprived of their only means 
“ of subsistance, as their services were no longer called ior 
“and their allowance no longer paid them." This is, of course, an 
exaggeration ; and forced labour is sometimes so taken as to be 
a real injury to the people. But for the ordinary services, which 
the custom of the country prescribes, the givers are fully paid 
by the cultivators, who, and not the menials, are the people to 
be considered. The payment to menials is made either by a share 
of the produce, or by a fixed allowance upon the plough or Persian 
wheel. The begar is done by the various houses in accordance 
with a thikar or rotation list kept by the thikar Bania (see 
para. 191). 

188. Chamars (tanners and cobblers) are in these parts by far 
the most important class of menials ; for, besides their function as 
artisans, they perform a very considerahl e part of the agricultural 
labour. They numbered 54,067 at the Census of 1881 or 
about 9 per cent, of the total population of the district as then 
constituted. On the 11th of the second half of Jeth, the day 
after Dasehra, when the arrangements . for the ensuing agricultural 
year are always made, the lanas and households agree how 
many Chamars each wants, and inform the thikar Bania,' who 
distributes the various houses of Chamars among them by lot 
Each Inna then agrees with its Chamars whether they will be 
Tsanxti Ice, or legar ke or sarhiri legar k<; Chamars. The kamai 
or lana -:a C'hamar ( kamo.na — to labour) receives either a twentieth 
or a twenty-oncth part of the grain produced on the lana, having 
no share in any other produce ; and for this he provides an 
able-bodied man to be always at work in the fields, and makes 
and mends all the boots and leather articles needed by the lana, 
The legar ka, Chatiiar receives a fortieth or forty-oneth part of 
the grain ; and for this lie provides a man to work in the fields 
whenever special work is in hand, such as weeding, harvest, &c. 
He also gives two pairs of boots a year for the plough-man, and 
two for the woman, who brings the bread into the fields ; and one 
ox-whip (i/arka), and a leather rope [santa) to fix the yoke (/#»),' 
to the plough, in the half year and does all the necessary mending. 
The sarkan legar ka da mar takes an eightieth or eighty-oneth part 
of the gram ; and gives a narka and santa half-yearly, mends boots, 
and does Government legar. Besides the above dues, the Chamart 
always have some grain left them on the threshing floor, called > 
eh her, often a considerable quantity. The Chamars are the coolies 
of the tract. They cut grass, carry wood, put up tents, carry bund- 
les, act as watchmen and the like for officials ; and this work is 
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shared by all the Chirm ars in the village. They take the skins of 
all the animals which die in the village, except those which die on 
(Saturday or Sunday, or the first which dies of cattle plague. 
They generally give one pair of boots per ox, end tv o pairs per 
buffalo skin so taken, to the owner. They and the Chukras 
take the flesh also between them, the most usual division being 
that the Clahiars take that of cloven-footed animals, and the 
Chukras that of whole-footed animals and abortions. 

189. The Bad/d or carpenter receives a fixed allowance ; 
generally 40 to 50 sers per Persian wheel, or half as much 
per plough; and a sheaf {Mar) and small bundle (//air a) of 
corn; the blutr yielding perhaps 10 sers of grain and the gaira, 
half as much. For this he repairs all agricultural implements 
and household furniture, and makes all wilkout. payment except 
the cart, the Persian wheel, and the sugar-press. The wood is 
found for him. 

The Lohar or blacksmith receives the same as the Bacilli. He 
makes and mends all iron implements, the iron being found him. 

The Kmnhar or potter gets the same as the Bad/d when he 
has to provide earthen vessels for Persian wheels. Otherwise he 
gets 10 to 20 sers per plough. He provides all the earthen 
vessels needed by the people or by travellers ; and he keeps 
donkeys and carries grain on them from the threshing floor to the 
village, and generally brings all grain to the village that is bought 
elsewhere for seed or food {lij, Iclmj) or for weddings or feasts. 
But he will not carry grain an ay from the village without 
payment. In Kaithal Kumhars C > a good deal of the carrying 
tirade in grain. 

The Cli ultra or sweeper gets half as much as the Bad hi or 
often less, and a share of the flesh of dead animals as already 
noted. He sweeps the houses and village, collects the dung, 
pats it into cakes and stacks it, works up the manure, helps with 
the cattle and takes them from village to village. News of a 
death sent to friends is invariably carried by 1 m. In villages 
where the women are «eclmkd, he gets a daily (•£. 0 of bread from 
each house in additiofrj-gr his_ allowance is the ame as that of 
the Badki. They are the most numerous class of menials after 
the Chamafs. There were 31,288 Chukras in the district at the 
Census of 1881. 



The Jliawar, Kahar, or bearer gets about the same as tlie 
(dhuhra and receives a daily sheaf of com at harvest. He brings 
water to the reapers, and at weddings, and when plastering is 
being done ; and makes all the baskets needed, and the lor in or 
matting and lijna or fans, generally of date-palm leaves. 
Where the women are secluded, he also brings water to the house 
add receives a double allowance. He is the fi.herman of the 
country. 

m The Nai or barber receives a small allowance, and shaves and 
efaampooes, makes tobacco, and attends upon guests. He also is 
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Chapter III, E. t ^ e person to go on messages and enjoys large requisites at 
Village Com- betrothals and weddings. 

munities and qi^e j)h 0 li or washerman receives as much as the Badhi in 

Tenures. villages where the women do not wash the clothes ; but only a 
Other menials. smalt allowance, if any, in others, where he is often not found 
at all. 

The Teli or oilman, Gad aria or wool-felter, the J ul aha 
or weaver, the Chimpi, alias Lilgar, or dyer, the Pvmba , Bhunia , 
or cotton-scutcher, and the Sonar or goldsmith, get no fixed 
allowance, but are paid by the job ; usually either by retaining 
some portion of the material given them to work up, or by 
receiving a weight of grain equal to that of the materials. 

The Bhauak is an inferior sort of Chuhra, who will eat a 
Chuhra’ s leavings ( jhuta ,) while the Chuhra will not eat his. 
They often take the place of Chuhras , and frequently weave cloth* 

The Bum or Mirasi are the musicians of all, and the bards of 
the tribes other than Rajputs and Brahmans, whose Bhats and 
Jagas seldom reside in the district. The Bum. is the very lowest 
of castes. There are generally a few Jog is — alow caste of devotees 
who take the offerings to Shiv and to Guga Pir ; and a few 
Muhammadan fakirs who take the offerings to the Muhammadan 
saints. 

Inhabitants of the 190. The remaining inhabitants of the village are chiefly 

village generally. Brahmans and Banias. The former are the family priests of the 
people, and even among Musalmans play an important part in 
weddings. They live by the offerings of their clients. The Banias 
seldom follow any other calling than that of trade, though 
a few families cultivate. On phag, the day after Holi, they 
give a ball of gur, and on the day of the great Biicali a little 
parched rice or some sweets to the proprietors, in recognition 
of the subordinate position which they occupy in the village. 
And on the latter day the kamins bring small offerings of articles 
belonging to the handicraft of each. 

All inhabitants of the village have a right to graze a reason- 
able number of cattle, their own property, on payment of the re* 
cognized dues, to collect dry wood for burning, to cut such bushes 
or grass for thatching or ropes as they need for use in their houses 
and cattle yards, and to dig mud for bricks, &c., from the village 
tank. But a small cess for every axe or bill-hook is often taken 
from non-cultivators where jangal is plentiful. Cultivators have 
ordinarily a right to cut wood needed for agricultural implements 
and pala and grass from the common lands, except in villages 
where they are very limited in extent and insufficient for the need? 
of the owners. The manure of the cultivators is used by them in 
their own fields ; but they cannot sell it out of the village. That 
of the non-cultivators is the joint property of the village ; or; if 
the homestead is divided by wards, of the owners of the ward in 
which they live. It is kept in great joint stock heaps, and divided 
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by the owners according to ploughs. The oilmen often pay Ee. 1 
or Es. 2 on every press to the village. 

Non-proprietory inhabitants are the owners of the materials of 
houses which they built ; but not, unless by purchase from the 
village, of the land on which they stand. But they cannot ordina- 
rily be ejected from land they have occupied in or about the home- 
stead, whether for houses, cattle-yards, fuel heaps, or the like, so 
long as they reside in the village and pay the customary dues, 
unless the land occupied by them is needed for extension of the 
homestead proper ; in which case they would be ejected, and have 
similar ground allotted them a little further off. 

191. The pay of the village watchmen is fixed by Govern- 
ment and paid by the community equally upon hearths. But the 
further duties of watch and ward are performed as follows by the whole 
adult male inhabitants of the village. There is in every village a 
thikar bania. Thikar literally means a shard ; and, as lots are 
commonly oast with shards, is now used for any rota or roll by 
which duties are performed in rotation. The thikar bania keeps a 
roll of all adult males except himself and the headmen and their 
next heirs, who are exempt j and these males have to keep watch in 
the village at night in rotation, the thikar bania warning each as 
his turn comes round. In large villages there will be several men 
on duty at once. The roll is revised generally every 12 years to 
include men who have grown up in the meantime. This duty is 
called thikar par excellence, though the thikar bania keeps other 
rolls, such as the allottment list of Chamars and the like. 1 

192. Table No. XXXII gives statistics of sales and mortgages 
of land ; Tables Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA show the operations 
of the Registration Department ; and Table No. XXXIX the 
extent of civil litigation. But the statistics of the transfers of land 
are for all but the latest years very imperfect, and the returns of the 
past six or seven years are inflated by the inclusion of old trans- 
actions brought to light by an improved system of recording muta- 
tions. 'More reliance can be placed on the statistics for Indri and 
Kaithal collected during the recent settlement. It was found that 
in Indri 9 per cent, of the total area of the pargana had been sold 
since ‘1850, and that 3 J per cent, of the remainder was burdened 
with usufructuary mortgages, the mortgage debt being Es. 2,04,864, 
or about 1£ times the revenue of the whole pargana. In consider- 
ing these figures it must be remembered that in deeds of sale the 
vendor’s share of the common land is usually transferred along with 
his separate holding, but our returns only show the area of the 
latter. It is only when we consider this, and bear in mind that 
hut one-half of the area of the pargana is cultivated, and that the 
land sold and mortgaged is usually under tillage, that the full 
significance of the figures becomes apparent. The largest pur- 
chaser and mortgagee was the late Nawab of Kunjpura. During 

(1) Para. 191 wag written originally with reference to Panipat and pargana 
Karnal. 1 cannot gay whether it applieg exactly to the rest of the diatrict. 
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Chapter HI, E. 

Village Com- 
munities and 
Tenures, 

Sales and mort- 
gages 'and extent of 
civil litigations. 


the 17 years ending with 1884 he bought 1,499 acres in the vil- 
lages of his jagir and 1,565 acres were mortgaged to him. 48 per 
cent, of the sales and 59 per cent, of the mortgages from 1851 to 
1884 were to ir.--:u-;. -h.-:i.l--:>, non-cultivating,jj[o|/ir4o«,r 

like the Nawab. Lis.’ v.i ,- .i-r ■ -i i.i ■:■! in Indri is very small, but is 
apparently slowly increasing. All statistics on the subject are 
vitiated by the entry of fictitious prices in deeds in order to defeat 
pre-emption, but the following figures showing average prices^ 
founded on an examination of all documents registered between 1868 
and 1884, may he accepted as fairly trustworthy : — 


Average prices per acre of land sold in Indri between 1868 and 1884. 


Circle. 

1868 — 1874. 

1875—1879. 

1879—1884. 

1868—1884. ’ 


Ba. 

Ba. 

Rs. 

Ba. 

Khadir 

17 

181 

20 

18 

Bangar 

Hi 

12 

17i 

18 ; 

Nardak 

81 

«} 

8 

7i * 

Total 

121 

121 

14J 

13 


539 acres of land in the Bangar, most of it in the best 
part of the Circle, was taken up about 1874 for the new line 
of the Western Jamna Canal. The price Rs. 15,370, including 
Rs. 1,995 for wells, was fixed by private bargain with the proprie- 
tors. The average was Rs. 28 i per acre. 

Fortunately the subject of sales and mortgages is not yet ope 
of much importance in Kaithal. Comparing the revenue of the 
area transferred with the total revenue of the tahsil before re-assess,- 
ment, we find that 3 per cent, of the land has been sold since last 
settlement, and that 6 per cent, is under mortgage. The amount 
of land under mortgage has only doubled since last settlement, 
and the mortgage debt is only. 3J times as large as it was them 
The mortgage debt is. over two lakhs. More than half the sales 
and mortgages are to agriculturists. In comparison with the 
state of things existing elsewhere, these figures are satisfactory- 
But the amount of unsecured debt in many villages is large. } 
In a great part of Kaithal the. money-lender looks more to th^ 
debtor’s cattle than to his land. He has no wish to make a risky., 
investment by taking the latter on mortgage and becoming 
responsible for the payment of the revenue. : 
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; The figures for the different circles are summarised below : 


fci’i' 

/ . Circle. 

-1 

Per cent, of 
land sold. 

Average 
price per 
aero, 

Per cent, of 
land 

mortgaged. 

Mortgage 
debt per 
atre. 

i:> l, 

‘r»lj 


Rs. 


Rs. 

t'5 ' ‘ ‘ ; 

irwdafc-]’..: .... ... 

2 

a 

3i 

7 

gangar Eaithal 

2 

9 

5 j 

7 

. Do. Pebowa ._ 

.4 

9 

3 

8 

1 

■J '* N* ■!' 

j 

i 

21 

13 

20 \ 

! ■ 

Naili Kaitbal 

4 

19 

8i 

17 

Do. Pehowa 

8 

12 

7 

17 

Powadh 

2 

20 

5 

21 


Chapter III, P. 

Leading Fami- 
lies andChau- 
dhrios. 

Sales and mort- 
gages and extent oi 
civil litigation. 


, , The amount of the transfers is largest in the Naili, which is the 
only unprosperous part of the tahsil. 

v:f '■ 

The apparent high proportion of mortgage in the small Andar- 
war Circle need not cause any anxiety. V ery many of the mort- 
gages seem to be old ones existing at last Settlement, and still un- 
re4eemed. The revenue of the land under mortgage at last Settle- 
ment was Its. 1,827, that of the land now under mortgage is 
Bs. 2,054. . 


1 SECTION F.-LEADING FAMILIES AND 
CHAUDHRIS- 

198. The principal families in the Karnal district are — the principal families, 
Kunjpura family, the Mandals of Karnal, the family of the Bhais 
of Amauli and Siddhuwal, the Sardars of Sbamgarh, Sikri, Dhan- 
•ura, and.Labkari, the Panipat families, and the Skinners. 

■ “ 194. The founder of the Kunjpura family was a Pathan TheNawabsof 
named Nijabat Khan. His ancestor came from Kandahar, and Kunjpura. 
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Cha pter III, V. founded a village in Sindh called Gurgnsht, 1 2 which he held 
Loading Fami- va jagir. Having left Sindh in consequence of family quarrels, 
lias ana Chau- Nijabat Khan with his follower Mahmud Khan came to seek his 
dhris. fortune in Hindustan. He entered the service of Munna Khan, 
The Naw&bs of Wazir of Lahore, and in two years was a commander of horse, 
Kunjpura. when he came down to "Wazir Khwaja Nassiruddin, of Radaur. 

Here he became a Risaldar, sent for his family, and fixed his head- 
quarters at Tiraori ; one of the zamindars of the villages of Bidauli 
who had quarrelled with his relations, begged the assistance of his 
soldiers and gave him the l iswadari of Kunjpura, which was then 
a swamp or nearly so. Nijabat Khan got some leases of the 
surrounding villages from the authorities, and gave them to 
Mahmud Khan, who wanted to build at Kunjpura. The Raj- 
puts destroyed all he did. Nijabat Khan brought his troops over 
from Tiraori and settled them at Kunjpura, and from that time a 
deadly enmity sprung up between the Rajputs and Pathans. About 
1729 a. n. a masonry fort was built at Kunjpura after a hard 
fight. The fort was first called Nijabatnagar. The cruelty of the 
Afghans having reached the ears of the Chdkladar of Saharanpur 
he sent for Nijabat Khan ; he refused to go, a force was sent, and 
the Chakladar Izzat Khan was killed by one of Nijabat Khan's 
relations. The power of the Afghans increased, and Nijabat Khan 
made himself master of other lands. The Dehli Emperor hearing of 

the death of his Chakladar, sent fop 
Nijabat Khan through Mulraj, 
Governor of Panipat, who enticed 
him to Panipat, and sent him a pris- 
oner to Dehli, where he remained for 
a year. Khwaja Jafir was sent to 
Kunjpura but was put to death by 
the servants of Nijabat Khan. 
Nawab Bangash of Farrukhabad in- 
terceded for Nijabat Khan, and he 
was released ; and his estate Nijabat- 
nagar, and other villages in number 
as noted in the margin, were granted 
him in jagir on condition of his res- 
training the Jats and Rajputs, who 
were taking advantage of the weak 
trouble and commit excesses. 


Pargana. 

No. 01 VILLAGES. 

Bidauli 

5, including 
Nijabatnagar 
or Kunjpura 

6 

Karnal 

Thanesar ... 

20 

Shahabad ... 

24 

Banu 

3 

Azimabad ... 

45 

Indri 

45 

Unknown ... 

2 

, Total ... 

150, valued at 5 
or 6 lakhs of 
rupees. - 


state of the empire to give 


On the incursion of Nadir Shah, Nijabat Khan supplied him 
with provisions and tendered his obeisance ; he became a Rinaidar 


(1) “The Kunjpurias are credited in the earlier Government records ** 
having come from ‘ Gurgnsht in the Sinde country.* By Sinde is, probably, 
intended in this case the country of the Upper Indus, for the large village fit 
Gurguahti in the Rawalpindi district is close to the Indus or Sindh river in && 
Chach plain north-east of Attock j and the Pathans of Gurguahti are especially’ 
given to claiming kinship with the Kunjpura chiefs. Thus in 1886, on the death 
of the late Nawab Muhammad Ali Khan, a Gurguahti deputation duly appeared 
at Karnal to offer condolences, and to take back with them the presents such 
attention wag bound to secure.” — Massy* s Panjab Chiefs, 

(2) This valuation is dqubtleses^normously exaggerated. 
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d of 1,000 soipars. The Mahratta army under Jhanku Bhao plun- Chapt er I II, F. 

dered Kunjpura, when Nijabat Khan was wounded, taken prisoner, Leading Fami- 
■t aiid died, some accounts say was slain, aged 75, at Panipat, in a. d. lies and Chau- 
1758. Ahmad Shah repulsed the Mahrattas in A. d. 1758, and dhris. 
Established Daler Khan, Nijabat Khan’s eldest son, at Kunjpura, The Nawab of 
hiving first enriched him with spoils from the Mahrattas. Daler Kunjpura. 
Khan enjoyed his possession for 15 years, and died in 1773 A. D. He 
Eras followed by his son Gulsher Khan. Daler Khan and Gulsher 
Khan had a hard struggle to maintain their position against the 
ihvading Sikhs, and some of the family possessions had to be 
; Surrendered. In some eases part of an estate was kept while the 
remainder was given up ; and the revenues of Tiraori, Singoha, and 
Garhi Gujaran, Gorgarli, Janesaron, and Bahlolpur are still shared 
between the Nawab and Sikh jagirdars. Gulsher Khan died in 
1803 and was succeeded by his eldest son Rahmat Khan ; several 
villages were given to his brother Muhaiuddin Khan in mainte- 
nance, but on the death of Muhaiuddin Khan, the number of 
villages was reduced to one, the fine estate of Biana, and some land 
s ; in Kunjpura, which were afterwards held by his son Muhammad 
Yar Khan. On the death of the latter Biana reverted to the Nawab. 

? Ralnnat Khan died in 1322, and was succeeded by his 

<- eldest son, Bahadur Jang Khan, who died childless 7 years 
- after, and was succeeded by his brother Glmlam Ali Khan. 

| The latter died in 1849, when* his son Muhammad Ali Khan 
became Nawab. On his death in 1886 his eldest surviving 
son, Ibrahim Ali Khan, a boy of six or seven years of nge, 
succeeded. He is now being educated at the Aitchison 
College, and the estate is under the charge of the Court of 
Wards. In 1806, duriug his father’s lifetime, Bahadur Jang 
Khan was awarded a life jni/ir of seven villages in pargu na 
Karnal by Lord Lake. This grant was valued at Bs. 2,900, 
and lapsed on Bahadur Jang Khan’s death. In 1811 Nawab 
Bahmat Khan’s jngir was valued at Bs. 72,000. The present 
: value of the assignment after deducting service coinmu- 

* tation is Rs. 30,039, but this includes a small jngir enjoyed by 
a minor branch of the family. The large estate of Kunjpura 

• the Indri Khadir and lands in Muzaffarnagar and Baharanpur 
A, were inherited by the late Nawab and he acquired a consider- 
able area of land in parganas Indri and Karnal by sale and 
mortgage. The proprietory holdings comprise the whole of 

J twelve and portions of forty-six villages. These yield a rental 
f . of Rs. 23,000 while the miscellaneous income from house rents, 

&c., is about Rs. 14,000. 

J ' For the last 50 years the family has been distracted by 
jsir? 5 Mdernal dissensions, the younger members being at constant 
f fend with the Nawab for the time being about the amounts 
V assigned to them as maintenance. 1 


HP Kor a falter aceount of the family and for its genealogical tree see 
■Masey a Panjab Chiefs, from the proofsheets of which part of the information 
8*ven above has beeu derived. 
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Leading Fami- 
lies and Chau- 
dhris. 


195. The Mandals, or as they are sometimes called Marhals, 
are said to he a family of Mula Jats, or Jats who have been con- 
verted to Islam. They generally calls themselves Pathans, and they, 
affect the Patlian affix of Khan to their names. They also sometimes 
The Maadal family, assert that they are of Rajput descent, and the poor Musalman 
Rajputs occasionally marry their daughters to them ; but under no; 
circumstances would a Rajput marry a Mandal woman, and the 
latter marry only within the family, which being very limited in 
numbers, many of the girls remain unmarried. There is no doubt 
that they are of Jat origin, and came originally from Samana in- 
Patiala. The family tree is given below so far as regards the 
Karual family, daughters are not shown in it : — ■ 


Jalal Khan. 


Ghulam Muhammad. 

i 


'4 


1 

Muhai-nd-din Khan. 


Sher-ud-din 
original grantee, 
(childless). 


Muhnmdi K han. 
Branch I. 


~l 


Rahim Baksh. 

Muhammad Iahak. 
Branch. II. 


Ghairat Ali. 
Branch III . 


f 

Nawab 
Azmat Ali 
Khan, 
(born 1835). 


Branch I, Jagir. 

Muhamdi Khan. 

Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan, (died 1807). 


Rustam Ali 
Khan, 

(born 1863). 


Umr Dara* 
Khan, 

(born 1865). 


;} 


Branch II, Rs. 5,000. 
Muhammad Ishak. 


r — 

Amir Ali. 


Sultan Din. 


r : 1 

Muhammad Ali, Ghulam Rasul.! 
(died IS 79.) | 

Azam Ali Khan. 


Nasir Ali. 

I 

Rahm Ali. 


r 


Mehr Iiahi. 
Fatteh Muhammad. 


Wazir Ali 
Shamshcr Ali. 

— i 

Karin Iiahi. 


Kutb-ud-din. 
Saadat Ali. 


Branch III. 
Ghairat Ali. 

Ghulam'Sharaf. 


Nijabat Ali. 


I 

Kamr-ud-din, 


1 

Akbar Khao. 




*4 

,-*vf ; 
Zk f. 

a*. 


(1) According to table in lanjobChi'f, Ghulam Easul was bob ol Sultan Pin. 
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1 In 1780 A.D. Nawab Majid-ud-daula granted to- Nawab Chap ter I II, F. 
Sber-nd-din Khan the mahals of Muzaffarnagar, Shorau, and Leading Fami- 
Chitrawal in the Muzaffarnagar district, on condition of his fur- lies and Chau- 
nishing for Government service 200 horsemen fully equipped ; dhris. 
and, on the death of the grantee in 1789, the grant was continued The jMandal family, 
on the same terms to his brother Muhamdi Khan by Daulat 
Rao Scindia. In 1806 this Muhamdi Khan, with his nephew 
Muhammad Ishak and his cousin Ghairat Ali, was in possession 
of these estates ; and, in accordance with the policy of Lord 
Cornwallis (para. 57), they were induced to consent to an 
exchange of their possessions in the Doab for an equiva- 
lent tract west of the Jamna. They accepted the proposal with 
reluctance ; and it is said that the estimate that they submitted 
of the yearly rental of the Muzaffarnagar estates, which they 
valued at Rs. 40,000, was much below the truth, the Collector 
of Saharanpur estimating the real income at Rs. 65,000. The 
63 villages in pargana Karnal, which were then assessed to 
Government revenue, were estimated to yield Rs. 48,000 yearly 
income ; and in order to induce them to accept the exchange 
the more readily, it was arranged that they should receive so 
much of pargana Karnal as had not been already granted to 
others, comprising very many estates not included in the above 
estimate, and should relinquish the Muzaffarnagar service 
grant, Muhamdi Khan retaining, however, a smaller separate 
jagir in that district, which had been assigned to him personally. 

The transfer was effected by a grant signed by Lord Lake 
Hind dated 24th March 1806, which assigned to them in jagir tho 
whole of the pargana with its fortress and town, with tho 
exception of the sayer, mafi, jagir villages, yomia, punarth, &c. 

The Mandals accepted the grant, but begged that some 
provision might be made for their children ; and proposed that 
the pargana should be continued to their heirs on a fixed quit 
rent,. The Supreme Government which, as before remarked, 
was only too anxious to get rid of lands west of the Jamna, 
and wished to make what was felt on both sides to be really 
a compulsory exchange acceptable, then added a supplementary 
grant, also signed by Lord Lake, and dated 9th April 1806, by 
which the grant was continued to their heirs “in istamrar on 
“condition of paying for the same an annual rent of Rs. 15,000.” 

In pursuance of these grants, the three assignees were put 
in possession of the pargana on the 15th July 1806. Tho fort 
was shortly afterwards resumed on military grounds, and Rs. 

4,000 compensation paid for it. The Mandals immediately 
began to quarrel with each other, tho chief matter of dispute 
being Muhamdi Khan’s claim to he considered the head of tho 
bouse. On the 16th July 1807 they divided tho villages among 


(1) Translations of both these sanads will bo found in paras. 519 and 620 of 

M*,~lbb«tiou’s Settlement Report, 
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themselves by a deed attested by the Resident at Dehli, 
according to the following estimated annual value : — 

Rs. 

Muliamdi Khan ... ... ... ... 15,000 

Ghairat Ali ... ... ... ... 13,000 

Ishak Khan 12,000 

the city of Karnal and one or two other estates being still held 
joint. j 

Neither of the original grants had given any detail of the; 
villages granted ; but a list of the 63 villages assessed to- 
revenue and estimated to yield the Rs. 48,000 was on the file ;• 
and in 1816 the Principal Assistant attached all the villages' 
not included in this list, which constituted a very large pro^ 
portion of the whole paryana. The Resident demurred, but 1 
held that the heirs (and one of the original grantees had just’ 
died) could certainly only claim the specified villages. The' 
matter was referred to the Supreme Government, which in its*- 
letter of 15th March 1817 declared that the records at head- 
quarters clearly showed that “ the intention of Lord Lake, : 
“ which was confirmed by the Governor-General in Council, was' 
“ that the Mandal chiefs should hold the paryana of Karnal 
“ in jayir, and their descendants in istamrar on the terms of 
“ the second grant.” The voluminous correspondence which’, 
ensued on the subject gives very full particulars of the history 
of the grant ; and the papers forwarded with Supreme Govern,-,, 
ment of India letter of 15th March 1817 to the Dehli Resident,^ 
which forms a part of it, show clearly that by “ descendants , 
was meant “ descendants in perpetuity.” 

196. In 1842 it was found that the Mandals were enjoying 
the quit rent of the two villages of Goli and Waisri, wliicA 
were assigned at a fixed demand to a Bairayi monastery in the 
former, and its branch in the latter village. Waisri was many) 
miles from paryana Karnal ; but Government, N. W. P., in its 
No. 1333 of 29th July 1852, directed that they should continue^' 
in enjoyment. In 1852 a question was raised as to who,, 
should enjoy the revenue assessed upon the subordinate,, 
revenue-free tenures which had been expressly excluded front, 
the grant, in the event of their resumption. The Government, 
N. IV. P., in its No. 2636 of 26th June 1852, ruled that, 
though the Mandals were not entitled as of right to such/ 
revenue, which properly belonged to Government, yet tho,- 
revenue assessed upon resumed revenue-free plots of less thai£ 
50 liyahs might be relinquished in favour of the Mandals;, 
that entire villages, when resumed, should invariably lapse tfti 
Government ; and that intermediate tenures should, in thfli 
event of resumption, he specially reported for orders in each 
case. Half tlie villages of Bahlolpur and Dingar Mazra have 
siuce been resumed, and have reverted to Government ; white* 
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H f resumed holding of more than 50 bigahs was reported, and 
the assessed revenue, which amounted to Rs. 14 only, was, 
under the orders of Government, made over to the Mandals. 

1 197. In the mutiny Nawab Ahmad Ali Khan did admir- 

able service, and. the Government of India, in its No. 1341 
of 24th March 1858, to the address of the Chief Commissioner, 
Panjab, remitted the quit rent of Rs. 5,000 payable by him in 
favour of “ him and the heirs males of his body lawfully 
‘-begotten in perpetuity,” thus converting his istamrari tenure 
iujto a jagir. Rut the actual words of the grant would seem 
tq be to “ him and his male issue from generation to genera- 
and it is not clear that there was any limitation as to 
legitimacy. At any rate the two brothers of the present 
N&wab Azuiat Ali have been declared to be lawfully be- 
gotten. 

198. In 1860 the Government of India affirmed the advis- 
ability of instituting primogeniture in tenures of this nature : 
the Panjab Government inquired the wishes of Nawab Ahmad 
AM’ (see Government Circular No. 2 of 25th May 1860) ; and 
it has been held by the district court in Azmat Ali’s case of 1880 
that Ahmad Ali executed an agreement to that effect, which 
h&d no binding value. 

199. No sooner had the Mandal family settled in their 
mew home than they began to quarrel among themselves, and 
their descendants have followed their example with ardour, 
ffihe family was too new and too limited, and their new style 
of too recent origin, for any custom worthy of the name to 
Have grown up ; and each was anxious to make for all the rules 
which suited his particular predilections or interests. By 1845 
these disputes had risen to such a pitch of acerbity that they 
reached the ears of Government. For the next 10 years the 
Collector, the Commissioner, and even the Lieutenant-Governor 
himself, vainly endeavoured to induce them to come to some 
understanding, and to agree to some set of rules which should 
regulate the future interests of individual members of the 
family. In 1850 a proposal was before the Supreme Govern- 
mertt for legislation which should make such family arrange- 
ments binding ; and the paper to be drawn up was at first 
intended to be brought under the proposed law. Later on, 
nothing further was contemplated than to obtain an agreement 
t<pl ( which the courts would probably attach more or less 
Weight, and which would, at any rate, be acted upon 
privately. 

In 1848 arbitration was resorted to; in 1850 a code was 
dj&wn up; but in neither case was the consent of all the Man- 
dals secured. In the minute laying down lines for the revision 
of assessment of 1852, the Lieutenant-Governor urged further 
efforts to induce them to agree upon a code of rules, if they 
relgsed “they must be left to fight their own battles, and ruin 
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Chapt er I H, F. themselves.” In 1852 and again in 1855, further drafts were pre- 
loading Fami- pared ; but again objections, more or less frivolous, were raised, 
lies and Chau- To the last code only one objection was raised and that only 
dhris. by one member of the family . Nevertheless, apparently wearied 
Becord of Mandal out by the futility of all attempts to obtain complete agreement/ 
v ‘ onatom. Government abandoned the attempt to frame any administration 
paper for the Mandals. In Government No. 3826 of 2 3rd 
December 1855, laying down the lines on which the revision- 
of 1856 was to be conducted, the Lieutenant-Governor wrote j — 

“It is not in the power of Government to compose these differ 
ences and to establish definite rules by any arrangement prescribed' 
by means of its own authority. The istamrari tenure is subject ih 
all respects to the ordinary operation of the laws and courts ; and 
the hereditary grant, by the Sanad of 9th April 18Q6, is generally 
to the ‘ heirs’ of the three first grantees. The claims of all persons, 
who may be entitled to any portion in the inheritance must he re- 
ceived and determined by the court. The proposal to form a binding 
dastur-uL'aml under the superintendence of the Government! 
officers can therefore no longer be persisted in, and the subject must be 
left to the voluntary agreement of the parties themselves, or to the 
courts for judicial decision.” 

This was written, of course, long before the Pensions Ac$t 
of 1871 ; but the principle here affirmed has been followed by i 
the Panjab authorities in their action in the case of Azmat Ali 
Khan (See Panjab Government No. 570 of 4th May 1878). 
Appendix A to Mr. Ibbetson's Settlement Report contains 8 
complete abstract of the various customs of the family aft 
fixed by the arbitrators in 1848, and as agreed to or dissented' 
from in the four codes dated 1st April 1850, 30th October 1850,! 
December 1852, and 24th July 1855. A discussion of the nattrrd ! 
and incidents of the Mandal tenure will be found on pages* 
212 — 215 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Present condition of 200. The constant and bitter disputes which have beep i 
the Mandals. rife amon g the Mandals ever since their first settlement ip,; 

Karnal, have had the effect which might have been expected., 
upon their position as a family. Other causes, too, have contri-, 
buted to their decay. As each generation increased the number: 
of the family, the sons, all sharing iu the ' inheritance of the, 
father, not only were relieved from the necessity of earning, 
their livelihood, but also felt it incumbent upon them to keej^j 
up as far as possible the style which was traditional in the, 
family on a reduced income which was quite insufficient for thq^ 
purpose. Being almost without exception uneducated, they fe$ T 
wholly into the hands of an unscrupulous band of rapacious 
stewards, who found their interest in introducing them to * 
money-lenders as unscrupulous as themselves. The decadence, 
of the family began early. In 1817 Sir Charles Metcalfe:' 
wrote : — ’* 

T. 

“ They have suffered much since they were established in, 
Karnal ; and the period of their transfer from the Doab was the com- 
mencement of the decline of their prosperity. Their respectability, 1 
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; ift all external appearances, has been dwindling away before my 
eyes in the course of the last ten years. It may be said with justice 
that their decline is in some measure owing to their own mismanage- 
ment, as they received an extensive district capable of great improve- 
ment. It must, however, be admitted that something unfavourable 
in the change must also have operated ; otherwise why did not their 
mismanagement ruin them in the Doab, where I remember meeting 
them in 1805, equipped in a style of considerable pomp and splen- 
dour P Their present appearance is very different : and their tone to 
me since 1806 has invariably been that of complaint." 

Of course the position of %jagirdar was very different under 
Native and British rule ; and this difference would have been 
felt even if the Mandals had remained in the Doab. On the 
point of mere income, they have little to complain of. The 
revenue of the assignment at different periods is shown below : — 


Tear. 

Assessed 

revenue. 

Owner's 

rates. 

Total 

revenue. 

Qnit rent. 

Net 

revenue. 


Be. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

1806, estimate 

40,000 

... 

40,000 

15,000 

25,000 

1847, settlement 

1,04,966 

... 

1,04,966 

15,000 

89,966 

1852, revision 

1,00,901 

... 

1,00,901 

15,000 

85,901 

1856, do. 

80,957 


80,957 

15,000 

65,957 

1876, current demand ... 

80,058 


80,058 

10,000 

70,053 

1880, revision 

60,670 

14,595 

75,265 

10,000 

65,265 


The assessments of 1847 and 1852 were never really re- 
alised, so that the reduction effected since then is partly nominal. 
Even excluding from account the remission of Rs. 5,000 quit 
rent in 1858 on account of special services, the net revenue is 
still Rs. 60,265 against Rs. 25,000 estimated in 1806. And the 
Doab was so comparatively fully developed in 1806, and the 
limitations of the Government demand which have been intro- 
duced since have been so considerable, that it is highly impro- 
bable that the revenue of their old holdings will now amount 
to so much as that of their present estate. 

The present Mandals are by no means favourable specimens 
of Indian gentry. Ahmad Ali was a thorough gentleman, and a 
fine, intelligent, and active man. Muhammad Ali, who is just 
dead, retained much of the old style. But Azmat Ali, the 
present Nawab — for only the head of the family has a right to 
the title, though the other members are commonly called so — 
has been unfortunate, as all bis father’s care was spent on his 
elder brother, who died before him ; and Azmat Ali is unedu- 
cated and unintelligent, though thoroughly amiable and res- 
pectable. His legitimatised brothers have gained a decree for 
two-thirds of his estates and four lakhs of mesne profits ; and 
the result must be disastrous. Of the other members of the 
family, too many are ignorant, dissolute, unintelligent, and wan- 
tonly extravagant, and their eetatea are heavily encumbered 
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with debt. Even now tbe adoption of primogeniture would go 
far towards saving them ; but in default of this, it is, to be feared 
that they must inevitably degenerate into a horde of petty 
assignees, such as we have in Panipat. 

The present state of the grant is shown below. 

The revenue is that of the whole estate, inclusive of subor* 
dinate assignments, inams, and the like. , 


e 

<s 

© 

Cl 

'c 

A 

**- 

© 

Name of Mandal holder. 

«M DO 
C « 

. 

o 

» — 
> 

T3 

® 6 

CB pj 

® C 

Qj © 

“ £ 

as 

Owner’s 

rates. 

Dial reve- 
nue. 

•*3 

o 

u 

-43 

'8 

.3 o 

CO &| * 

si# 

JUS. 

** 

Vy 
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Eh 

O’ 

CQ 





Its. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


l 

Nawab Azmat Ali Khan, 

) 








with hi s tiro brothers 

l 






i. 

2 

Rustam Ali Khan, 

i-25 

19,717 

4,543 

24,260 


4 

3 

Umr Daraz Khan 

i 






in equal shares 

J 







4 

Azam Ali Khan 

13 

9,867 

1,520 

18,387 

2,500 

2 


5 

6 

Fatteh Muhammad 

Karm Ilahi Khan 

s» 

5,096 

1,435 

6,531 

1,250 

1 

ii. 

7 

Shamsher Ali Khan 

10 

6,971 

735 

7,706 

1,250 

I. 



Total of family ... 

31 

21,934 

3,690 

25,024 

5,000 

4 


8 

Saadat Ali Khan 

7 

5,671 

1,906 

7,577 

1,230 

1 . 


9 

Karm-ud din Khan 

8 

3,681 

2,111 

5,792 

1,250 

X, 

in 

10 

Njjabat Ali Khar. 

74 

5,231 

735 

5 966 

1,250 

1 

11 

Akbar Khan 

7 

4,436 

1,610 

6,046 

1,250 

■It 



Total of family 

30 j 

19,019 

6,362 

25,381 

5,000 




Total of estate ... 

03} 

60,670 

14,595 

75,26sj 

10,000 

-J 

- l*jr 


201. An account of the Kaithal family, the present re- _' 
preservatives of which are Bhai Jasiuer Singh of Arnauli and; 1 ’ 
his cousin Bhai Anokh Singh of Siddhuwal, has been given fit" 1 
para. 62. The net revenue of their jagirs, after deducting, ■ 
commutation, is : — 

Rs. 

Arnauli ... ... ... 13,712 

Siddhuwal, including revenue of Budlada 
villages recently transferred to Hissar 19,000 



— * *) f[ j 

(1) 6 estates are shared equally between the three families. In addition 
Nos. 4, 5 and 6 hare one estate jointly, No, 4 having ono-half, and No. 5’ and o' ' 
one-tjoartei each. _ 9 . 
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Both, the Bhais have small jagirs in Ambala and Ferozepore, 
and Arnauli lias a. jagir of the net value of about Rs. 1,600 in 

Ludhiana. 


Chapter III, F. 


Leading Fami- 
lies and Chau- 
dhris. 


202. The Shamgarh family derives its origin from one Tlie Sarfars of 
Kirpal Singh resident of village Gudha in par g ana Bhatinda. Shamgarh. 
When a boy of 10 years of age, he came to Ladwa with his 
sister Mai Karmi, who was wedded to Sahib Singh, brother of 
Gurdit Singh, Raja of Ladwa. Shamgarh was bestowed upon 
T him in reward for the services rendered to the confederacy 
of Sikhs in the conquest. This estate was in his direct posses- 
sion when General Lake arrived at Karnal in the year a. d. 1804. 

Kirpal Singh died in 1830, leaving as his heirs Deva Singh and 
Fatteh Singh, who subsequently divided the estate. Fatteh 
Singh’s share, known as the Saga jagir, is now held by his grand- 
. son, Sampuran Singh, a child of five years of age. The rest of 
the original jagir, which retains the name of Shamgarh, is in 
* the possession of Ram Singh, son of Deva Singh. He is a well 
> behaved man, but he has unfortunately run into debt, and does 
*• not live on good terms with the zamindars. He and his brother 
( Kanh Singh who died childless did good service in the mutiny, 
and got a remission of the commutation for one year. 

203. The present Sardar of Sikri is Tilok Singh, a young The Sardara of 
? man of 23 years of age. He succeeded in 1882 on his father’s ' 1 u 

death, who left the estate in a very embarrassed condition. 

He is the descendant of Bhag Singh, a kardar of the Raja of 
. Ladwa. 


’ 204. The Sardars of Dhanaura and Labkari are descen- ;ubkari"swdara. d 

». dants of Sada Singh, an officer of the Maharaja of Patiala, 

who was put in possession of Dhanaura, when the Maharaja 
wrested it from the Nawab of Kunjpura. Sahib Singh was in 
> possession of the whole estate, which consists of nine villages, 
seven in Karnal and two in Ambala, in 1809, when the Cis- 
| Satlej chiefs were taken under the protection of the British 
v Government. He died in 1 842. After his death a complete 
division of the estate was made between his son, Natha Singh, 
jr and grandson, Amr Singh. The villages assigned to the latter 
were henceforth known as the Labkari jagir. Nat ha Singh 

. and Amr Singh both did good service in the mutiny. The 

V fetter died in 1887. Sardar Natha Singh’s share is now in 
| possession of two of his sons and three of his grandsons. 

| 205. The net income of the jagirs of the Indri pargana 

s' and Kaithal tahsil, after deducting commutation, is shown in fafewTlLutlLa. 
i the annexed statement. The term major jagir is meant to 
5 indicate that the assignment falls under the description of 
"large estates” as defined in a letter No. 207, dated 21st 
«, January, 1852, from the Secretary to the Board of Administra- 
f tion.to the Commissioner, Cis-Satlej States, (see Punjab Revenue 
£ Circular No. 37, paras. 75 to 77). 
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Chapter 111, P. 


Leading Fami- 
lies and Chau- 
dhris. 


List of jagirs of 
pargana Indri and 
tdhsU Kaithal. 


Class. 

No. 

Name of jagir. 

Net 

Income. 

Rate of 
commuta- 
tion. . 

r 

Major jagirs 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
21 
25 
20 

27 

28 

29 1 

30 i 

31 

Kunjpura 

Arcauli ... 

Siddliuwal 

Dhanaura ... 

Labkari 

Shamgarh ... 

Saga 

Sikri 

Barthal 

Anjantbali 

Sidpur 

Aihbla 

Rs. 

30,035 

13,712 
1 8,021 
, 2,706 
2,144 
3,016 
1,080 
2,636 
1,530 
263 
297 
438 

i 

Do. .. 

1 Do. 

1 Do. ' 

1 Do. 

1 Jth. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. .'! 
Do. 

Do, . 
Do. 

c 

Pattidari jagirs ...- 

L 

Patti Jameraian — Zail Andhgarh, 
„ Tibai 

„ „ Clihapar... 

„ „ Khanpur... 

„ „ Dhnmsi ... 

„ „ Gndha ... 

„ „ Gorgarh... 

„ „ Ghisarpari, 

Patti Haibatpnr 

Khera 

Makhali ... 

Kheri Churui 

Satiikpur 

Parwala 

Sambhi 

Rawahar ... 

Bari Janrasi 

Paharpnr ... 

Malakpur 

123 

732 

2,108 

1,273 

1,537 

2,648 

739 

60 

747 

1,477 

455 

3,272 

75 

279 

494 

180 

707 

1,169 

242 

Rb. ’ 
Do. ' 1 
Do. 5 
Do. 

Do. * 
Do. 

Do. ■, 
Do. 

Do. '** 
Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

Do. 'V 
Do. 

i- .- 

ird. 

Nil. 

Jagirs in perpetuity 

32 1 Ujana ... .. ... ... ! 

230| Nil. , 

Jagirs for life or C 
lives or for limited 
periods , . . / 

33 

31 

35 

36 

Jbinwarberi 

Danipur — Khudadadpur 

Altun 

Achanpur ... 

669 

310 

110 

125 

Nil. ' 

Rs. 126 
Rd. . 
Nil. 



Total ... ... | 

85,643j 

- • 


All these j agin 
aud 30. In all the 
have the status of 1 

The Revenues of the villages of Ramthali, Atela, Luda»f 
Baba, and Dhundarheri in Kaithal have been released 
petuity in favour of monasteries, and that of Piluni in favour 
of certain Brahmans of Ambala and Ferozepore. 

(1) Jnrhiiles ;i ordinate jagir of St villages held by the descendants rf 

Nizam Ali Khan. On this jagir the rate of commutation charged is Rh. Rh is 
also realized in Biana, which reverted to theNawab on the death of MuhaTnUf*B.| 
Tar Khan (para. 19-1), and in three estates, which were formerly included'®,^ 
tahsil Panipat. , V 

(2) In Vo. 30 tnis status has not been given in express terms, but, 

jagir is released in perpetuity to the descendants of a lady who died in 1809,' U»* 
effect is the same, - wbt'W" 


1 arc held by Sikhs, excepts Nos. 1, 32, 84J * 
pultidari jagirs except No. 31 the assighbei 
309 (Panjab Revenue Circular 37, para. 
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20fi. When the tract was first brought under settlement, Chapter HI, F. , 
the Colonel James Skinner, who made such a name for himself 
as a leader of irregular horse in the earlier years of this centum . lies ana Chau- 
and whose biography written by Mr. Fraser forni such an dhria, 
interesting sketch of those times, obtained in farm a considera- The sBaner family, 
ble number of villages, for the most part small ones, which had 
been more or less abandoned by the communities who owned 
them. He also took up the engagements for several of the 
larger villages, the proprietors of which had refused to accept 
tiie assessment. His management was vigorous and successful, 
be expended a great deal of capital in extending cultivation 
and introducing irrigation, his careful personal supervision en- 
sured the success of the undertaking, and the Government 
officials of the time constantly bore hearty testimony to his 
qualities as a landlord. The people, who know him as Sikandar, 
speak no less admiringly of him. Their common expression 
with regard to him is “,w uh to badshah tha” — “ Ah ! he was a 
king.” He was a strict landlord, insisted upon receiving his 
dues, and made his speculation exceedingly profitable ; he ruled 
bis villages with a strong hand, and stories are still current of 
the evil fate that befell malcontents who complained against him. 

But he understood and liked the people, and treated them as 
they would be treated ; be was personally known to all of them ; 
he managed them through their own elders and made much of 
the headmen ; and he knew how far a little reasonable liberality 
goes, and by distribution of turbans, a supply of sweetmeats 
for all who came to him on business, by keeping his ear open to 
ell grievances, and giving substantial ready relief in really bad 
cases, he won their hearts and their confidence. 


207. At the regular Settlement many of the large villages Acquisition of vil- 
which he then held agreed that his farm should be continued, 
and refused to engage themselves. Most of the small villages, y 6 1 

which had come to him in a very low state, were then fully 
occupied by the original owners, such of them as had abandoned 
their homes having returned on matters improving. Mr. Fraser, 
the first Settlement Officer, offered engagements for these 
villages to the resident owners ; but the Commissioner quoted 
a ruling of the Sadr Board to the following effect .- — 

“ The reclaiming of waste land bad always been considered by 
natural law and right to coi r tli. best tide to property. In this 
country reclaiming waste land by the permission of the Govern- 
ment has always, as far as the Board is aware, been taken as the 
best title. Under this view nothing can be more erroneous than 
the coarse which, dur- .iga certain interval, appears to hn*. c been 
followed in Dehli o f taking away lands from those wU, bad re- 
claimed, peopled, and continued to occupy them, and g.virg them 
to those who came forward when th«w found a valuable property 
■Created to their hard.;. <>n the ground ' f absolete traditions of nat- 
ional or ancestral possession. When mad has been deserted, left 
waste, and returned to its natural state, and no one is found on 
the spot to maintain a claim to property or possession, it is the 
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Chapter III, F. undoubted right of Government, -whose duty it is to promote the 
Loadins Fami- P er ^ ect cultivation of its territory, to authorise any person -who i*. 
lies and Chan-' willing to*“ occupy the waste ; and such occupant ought, both in 
dhris. practice an^jpolicy, to be considered the owner.” 

. Acquisition of vil- This ruling referred to lands in Hariana, which had been 
right by P the rl skim “ settled and reclaimed by emigrants from foreign parts ■” and ' 
nera. the villages here in question had been settled and reclaimed by 

the original owners, with the assistance of Colonel Skinner, ' 
The settlement officer, therefore, vigorously protested against 
the application of the rule ; but the Commissioner directed ■’ 
that the engagement for the revenue should be made with . 
Colonel Skinner, leaving the owners 5 column in the records ' 
blank. His merits as a landlord were well-known, and in only 
two cases was any effort made to dispute these orders. The 
settlement of all these villages was made with Colonel Skinner 
at specially reduced rates, in consideration of the capital he had 
expended upon them. Colonel Skinner died in December 1841j 
and his eldest son, Major James Skinner, succeeded to th 6 
management of the family estate. The management would 
appear to have changed for the worse ; for in 1853 the Collector 
reported that every single village complained of it. A fe# 
years later Major Skinner died, and was succeeded in the control 
by Mr. Alexander Skinner. The villages attempted to have i 
their farms cancelled on this occasion, but were unsuccessful. 

In the recent Settlement all the farmed villages have taken up / 
their own engagements. ^ 

In 1851 the Government, N. W. P., issuod a notification No. 
4158 of 28th November (see Panjab Kevenue Circular No. 8 r f 
of 11th February 1852), directing that in all villages in which f 
no owners had been recorded at Settlement (technically called * 
khana khali villages) an investigation should be made, and ’ 
where no very clear title was shown by other parties, the fanner ; 
with whom the settlement had been made should be declared 
owner and recorded as such, other claimants being referred to 
the civil courts. An investigation was accordingly made, and ,C 
the Skinner family declared owners of all the villages held in v 
farm by them which fell under the above description. Some ' 
few of the villages sued for proprietory rights, but failed on the 
ground of long adverse possession on the part of the Skinnera 4 
There is not the least doubt whatever that in almost all these f 
villages the original proprietors were then residing and cul- f 
tivating their ancestral fields ; and it is almost certain that the i 
villages were not wholly abandoned when they first came into * 5 - 
Colonel Skinner’s hands. The owners no doubt returned „?? 
gradually, as they did in all the small villages of the tract; t 
and very probably some of them were induced so to return by ; 
Colonel Skinner; and it is certain that he spent much money % 
upon the villages, and greatly improved their condition. Dnr- J 
ing the recent settlement the old owners who still reside in the ? ? 
-villages sued for rights of occupancy ; and without any excep- . 'J 
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tion obtained them on the ground that they had been dis- 
possessed of their proprietory right, and had cultivated conti- 
nuously since dispossession. 


208. The city of Panipat, considered as a landed estate, 
is divided into four tarafs or separate estates held by the 
Rajputs, the Ansaris, the Makhdumzadas, and the Afghans. 
These families are of sufficient importance to demand a brief 
notice of each. The Panipat Ansaris, or helpers of the prophet, 
are descended from Khwaja Abdullah Pir of Herat, one of 
whose descendants, called Khwaja Malk Ali, was summoned 
fjrom Herat by Sultan Ghias-ud-din Balban on account of his 
repute for learning, and settled at Panipat. They intermarry 
only with Ansaris, Pirzadas, and the Saiyids of Barsat and 
Sunpat. Many celebrated men have sprung from this family. 
Among the most celebrated are — 

(1) . Khwaja Abdur Rizak, Bakhshi in Alamgir’s reign. 

(2) . Khwaja Muayin-nd-daula Dilerdil Khan, and his 
brother Zakaria Khan, sons of (1) and respectively Viceroy of 
Kabul and Governor of Lahore at the time of Nadir Shah’s 


invasion. 

(3) . Lutfullah Khan Sadik Shams-ud-daula Taliawur 
Jang, also son of (1), tutor to Azim Shah, warder of the Fort 
at Dehli during Nadir Shah’s invasion, and Wazir to Bahadur 
Shah, Farrukhsir, and Muhammad Shah. 

(4) . Shakrullah Sher Afgan Khan Izzat-ud-daula, also 
son of (1), subadar of Tatta. 

(5) . Muhammad Ali Khan, grandson of (3), and author of 
the Tarikh-i-Muzaffari and the Bahrulmawwaj. 


(6). Abdul Mulk, a celebrated saint described in the Ain 

The Makhdumzadas or Muhajarin Arabs are descendants of 
Abdur Rahman of Ghazrun, who came to India with Mahmud 
of Ghazni, settled at Panipat, and had a descendant, Shekh 
Jalal-ud-din Kahi-i-aulia Makhdum, from whom the family is 
sprang*. His shrine has a nim tree, the leaves of which are a 
sovereign remedy against bhuts ; and no bhut ever attacks a 
Makhdumzada. They intermarry with Ansaris and Makhdum- 
zadas only. From this family are sprung— 

(1) . Nawab Mukarrab Khan, Governor of Gujrat in 
Jahangir’s time. 

(2) . Shekh Hasn, grand-father, and Shekh Bina, father 

of (11, very celebrated surgeons. 

The Afghans, or Sherwani Pathans, descended Horn Maiak 
Sherwan Khan, who is said to have come to India with 
Mahmud Ghaznavi. They marry only Pathans. 

The Tunwar Rajput family said to be descended from 
Raja Anand Pal of Dehli. The hereditary chaudhn-ship of 
par g ana Panipat belongs to this family. 


Chapter III, P. 

Leading Fami- 
lies and Ch.au- 
dhris. 

Panipat families. 
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Chapter III, I*. 

Leading Fami- 
lies and Chau- 
dbris. 

ChaMdhns. 


209. The two hereditary ch-uudhrrw of pavgeinas TCamal 
and Panipat, are Abdul Karim, Chauhan of Jundla, and 
Riasat Ali, Tunwar of Panipat, both Rajputs. There was a 
Jat chaudhri of Bala for the small group of villages belonging 
to Jindh, but the office dated only from recent times. Both 
these chaudhris have been made zaildars of their respective 
zails. Under the Emperors, the Jundla chaudhri always 
enjoyed a considerable assignment of revenue, as shown by 
grants now in the possession of the family. Till the transfer 
of the Kamal pargana to the Mandals, he used to receive an 
allowance of 7 per cent, on the revenue of the pargana as nanhar. 
In 1820 this was commuted for an annual payment of Rs. 300 
which the Mandal assignees continued to pay till 1850, when 
they objected to continuing the allowance on the ground that a 
Regular Settlement had been made. The objection was 
accepted, and the payment ceased. The chief Chauhan 
Rajput family of Rambha enjoyed a small revenue grant 
under the Emperors. One member of the family is now zaildar 
of the Rambha circle. j 
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CHAPTER IV. 


X^ODTJCTIOXsT -AJSTX> X> ISTItlBTJ- 

'JTOX. 


SECTION A.-AGRICULTURE AND ARBORICUL- 
TURE. 

2KL Table No. XIV gives general figures for cultivation 
aud irrigation, and for Government waste land ; while the rain- 
fall is shown in Tables Nos. Ill, IIIA, and IIIB. Table 
No. XVII shows statistics of Government estates. Table No. 
XX gives the areas under the principal staples. Statistics of 
live-stock will be found in Table No. XXII. Further statistics 
are given under their various headings. 

211. The total annual fall of rain and the manner in which 
it is distributed throughout the year are shown in Tables Nos. 
Ill, IIIA, and IIIB. The agricultural or fasti year begins, ac- 
cording to the almanac, at the middle of Chait ; but in practice 
the agricultural year begins with the day after Dasehra, or the 
11th of the second half of Jeth, on which date agricultural 
partnerships are formed for the ensuing year. The year is 
divided into three equal seasons, the hot season or kcirsa, includ- 
ing Phagan, Chait, Baisakh, and Jeth ; the rains or ehaumasa 
including Sarh, Sawan, Bhadon, and Asoj ; and the cold 
season, siala or jada, including Katik, Mangsir, Poh, and Magh. 
The two harvests are known as saw ami for the autumn or 
k'kar%f 'ot<yp%, and sarhi, for the spring or rabi crops. Work 
begins with the first rains or, where irrigation is available, even 
before that'. Maize and cotton are sown, and a little early 
joixsar sown and irrigated for the bullocks. As soon as rain falls, 
the land is ploughed up for the autumn crops. When they are 
Once sown, they do not require very much attention, as most of 
them are not irrigated at all. But the cultivator is hard at work, 
ploughing his land for the more valuable spring crops ; and it is 
the amount of labour then expended on the ground that chiefly 
decides their out-turn. When it is too wet to plough, there are 
the banks and ditches to be looked too, cane to be tied up, and 
plenty of odd jobs to occupy the time. With the cessation of the 
rains comes the busiest season of the year. The land has to be 
finally dressed and sown with the spring crops, and the autumn 
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Chap ter I V, A. cr0 p 3 have t 0 be harvested. During the cold weather the irri- 
Agriculture and gation and weeding of the spring crops absorb most of the 
Arboriculture, available labour; but if good Christmas rains ( mahawat ) set the 
The seasons. Agri- bullocks free from the well, land will then be ploughed for sugar- 
onUnral calendar, cane, tobacco, and even for the autumn staples. Irrigation is 
continued almost up to the spring harvest, which generally 
comes with a rush, all the crops ripening almost at once ; and 
labour at this season often fetches extraordinary prices. 
When the spring crops are fairly garnered, little can be done 
beyond finishing up the tobacco, watering the cane, sowing 
early maize and jowar for the cattle, and getting in the maize 
and cotton ; and even this can only be done where irrigation is 
available. Consequently this is a season of comparative leisure; 
and the people occupy themselves, the stars permitting, in 
marrying themselves and their neighbours. 


The weather. 


ISeed time and har- 
vest. 


212. The east or cold damp wind (parwa) is the abomina- 
tion of the cultivator. It breeds, especially when the weather is 
cloudy and the ground wet, all sorts of pests and diseases, ani- 
mal and vegetable ; and the only point in its favour is that it 
does not dry the land and shrivel up the plants, as the fierce west 
wind will do, and that it is often the precursor of rain. It is spe- 
cially obnoxious when the pollen is ripe and the grains forming, 
or about Asoj and Phagan. The west or hot dry wind [pachwa ) 
on the other hand, if it is not too strong, is hardly ever unwel- 
come so long as there is plenty of rain ; for it does no harm be- 
yond drying things up. It is especially desirable when the 
plants are young, as it forces them on ; and again when the 
grain is forming ; and again when the crops are ripe ; but if 
too strong or too hot, it is called Jhola, and blows of the pollen, 
shivels up the grain, and blows down the plants : while in 
autumn it dries up the moisture upon which the spring sowings 
depend. After the spring crops the fiery hot wind cannot be top 
fierce or too continuous, as it dries the grain and makes 
winnowing easy ; and, best of all, it presages a good rainy 
season. Rain can hardly be too plentiful, in the autumn at any 
rate, till the pollen forms. While that is ripening, rain washes 
it off and does much harm ; and again when the grain is ripen- 
ing rain rots it and diminishes the yield. But the injury is 
reduced to a minimum if a good west wind is blowing. And 
rain, after the crops are cut, is especially injurious, as the pro-i 
duce rots on the ground ; and even if the grain is saved at tip, 
expense of the straw, the cattle suffer from want of fodder^ 
The ideal season is one in which rain falls early, so as to allow 
the autumn crops to be sown over a large area ; and falls ini 
sufficient quantity at the end of the rains, so as to leave the 
ground moist for the spring sowings. ; 

213. The approximate sowing and harvest times are given 
on the opposite page. These are the ordinary times. In an 
exceptional season the sowing may be further delayed a fort- 
night or even more, but to the injury of the produce 
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Stafib. 

Seed 

time. 

Harvest. 

From 

To 

From 

To 

Cotton 

1 at June. 

15th July. 

10th Octr. 

15th Novr. 

Maize 

loth „ 

Do. 

loth Septr. 

15th October. 

Coarse rice 

15 th „ 

Do. 

5th Septr. 

5th 

Bajra 

loth „ 

Do. 

20th Septr. 

20th 

Jowar 

1st July. 

5th August. 

20th Octr. 

2(Jth^Novr. 

Gram 

1st Septr. 

10 th Octr. 

1st April. 

15 th April. 

Wheat 

Barley or mixture of 
wheat, gram, and 
barley 

20th Septr. 

1st Novr. 

15th ,, 

30th „ 

1st Octr. 

1st Deer. 

1st April- 

15th April. 


For the hharif crops rain is most needed in June and the 
firat week of July, and it cannot be too plentiful. They are 
also greatly dependent upon the rains in the end of July and 
first half of August. If it is either too plentiful or too scanty, 
it injures the crops. Too much rain at the end of September 
also hurts the crops, as it washes off the pollen from the 
flowers. For the rabi crops rain is most needed in Bliadon 
(15th August to 15th September) and first half of Asoj (rest 
of September), when it can hardly be too plentiful ; good rain 
in December and January is also most beneficial. Rain after 
the first week of March is injurious. In both crops rain at 
harvest time does infinite damage, as the grain when cut lies in 
the fields for weeks, and both it and the straw are liable to 
damage from wet. 

214. The main kinds of soil have been described in para. 
4. The yield of “ bhuda ” in the Khadir is always poor ; and 
if there is much raiu, the soil becomes so soft that the crops 
fall down. At the same time it is cool, and retains its moisture 
for a long time ; and when the covering oi sand is thin and 
overlies better soil, which is only very occasionally the case, 
very good crops are produced. 

Dakar is terribly stiff and hard to work, and will yield 
nothing without water. But when there is plenty of that, the 
better sort of dakar gives splendid rice and gram crops, one 
after the other, in the same year. The kalar dahr commonly 
found in the Nardak is a very treacherous soil. It yields only 
coarse rice. In a really good season the out-turn is heavy, but 
without floods or heavy rains early in the season the land cannot 
he sown at all, and the crops are often ruined by too much rain 
in September. 

214. Table No. SIY gives details of irrigation. Further 
information will bo found at pages 177 to 203 of Major Waco’s 
Famine Report, compiled in 1873. At that time 20 per cent. 
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Chapter IV, A. of the cultivation was returned as irrigated from canals, 19 
A ‘ ulture and P er cent " fro™ wells, 1 per cent, was flooded, and the remaining 
Arboriculture . dO per cent, was wholly dependent upon rain. 


214. The following figures show the number of wells then 
reported as existing in the district, with certain statistics re^ 
gardingthem : — 


Num- 
ber of 
wells. 

Depth to 

WATER IN 

F SET. 

Cost in Rupees. 

Bullocks 
per wheel 

OR BUCKET. 

Cost of 
Gear. 

Acres irrigate^ 

PER WHEEL OR r i 

BUCKET. 

From 

To 

Masonry. 

With- 

out 

Mas- 

onry. 

Num- 
ber of 
pairs. 

Cost 
in Rs. 

Spring. 

Autumn* 



1,930 


20 

150 

5 

2 

100 

125 

25 

8 

6 

3,752 

20 

30 

225 

10 

2 

300 

25 

8 

6 

125 

30 

40 

300 


4 

400 

30 

7 

3 

1,404 

40 

60 

550 

• • • 

4 


35 

7 

3 

992 

Above 

80 

800 to 1,200 


4 

GOO 

40 

6 

sr 

— = ■ 


The irrigation is usually by Persian wheel in the Khadir' 
and in the Powadh tract to the north of the Ghagar ; and 
elsewhere by rope and bucket. 

Masonry wells m 215. The following table shows by assessment circles the' 

indri and ait a . g fc a j;i s tics relating to masonry wells compiled at the recent settle*’' 
inent of Indri and Kaithal : — 


Tract. 

Assessment Circle. 

Number of 
wells. 

Average 
depth to 
wator in 
feet. 

Average 
cost of 
construct- 
ing well. 

Average 
area in** I 
gated pet; 
well. 1 



Khadir 

938 

10 

200 

9 

Indri 


Ban gar 

589 

25 

400 

1* 



Nard&k 

224 

45 

650 

8 ' 



Tola! 

1,751 


... 

... 

f 

Powadh 

512 

18 

300 

9 



Naili Pehowa 

233 

18 

225 

6*3 



Naili Kaithal 

458 

26 

200 

t 

Kaithal «! 

Andarwar 

344 

31 

300 

lfr " 



Ban gar Pehowa ... 

204 

60 

450 

«♦* 



Hangar Kaithal ... 

104 

60 

400 



1* 

Nardak 

85 

70 

400 

« 







T 



Total 

1,940 



i £*t 

#•* 







1 1 / 




(1) See also para. 229. 
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i, The figures for Kaithal are exclusive of wells in eight Chapter IV, A. 

estates of the southern Chachra Circle transferred from Pipli. Agriculture and 
In the case of the Indri pargana and of the Pehowa Circles Arboriculture, 
in Kaithal the average area irrigated per wheel or bucket has Masonry wells in 
. been shown in the last column. There are a good many wells Indri and Kaithal. 
in Indri with more than one bucket or Persian wheel. The 
average aroa irrigated in Indri is the average of 3 years 
rabi 1884 to kharif 1886, for the two Pehowa Circles of Pipli 
; of the three years kharif 1883 to rabi 1886, and for the circles 
included in the old Kaithal talisil of the four years, kharif 
;■ 1883 to rabi 1887. The cost of well-sinking in the Kaithal 

' Nardak and Bangar has perhaps been under-estimated in the 
table. Irrigation in these two circles is confined to the 
northern villages bordering on the Sarusti valley. 

216. The method of well-sinking and the religious cere- Well- sinking, 
monies which accompany it are described in paras. 404 — 407 of 
j Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

t . i: ; i.2T7. In the Khadir unbricked wells are made by digging Unbricked wells. 

■ out the sand and lining the lower part, which is of greater 
diameter than the upper, with a covering (jhal) of woven withies 
• oijhao or simbhaho or tunt. They arc made in a few days, 
and at a cost of Rs. 5 to 10, spent in buying the lining, and 
feeding the friends who come to help in the digging after water 
f is reached, which must be harried on. They fall in during the 
next rainy season. There were 130 kachcha or unbricked wells 
in the Indri Khadir at Settlement. 

218. The driving gear in a Persian wheel will cost some Well-gear. 

Rs. 15, and lasts 6 or 8 years. The lanthorn wheel and sub- 
sidiaries cost about Rs. 10 more, and only last about a year. 

; The mal or rope ladder, on which the earthen pots ( tnidar ), which 
raise the water, are fastened, is made at home, always of dab, 
which resists the action of water better than any other fibre. 

The whole gear is said to include 360 separate pieces of wood, 
which enjoy some 70 or 80 separate names among them. 

The leather bucket ( charas ) in a chara» well consists of a 
buffalohide bag swung from an iron ring and handle [nunulal). 

It is drawn np by a strong rope ( lao ) made of san fibre, nnd 
passing over a small strong wheel ( bhon or chak) fixed over the 
Well. The oxen who draw it run down an inclined plane 
(gaun) dug out by the side of the well, the driver sitting on 
the rope to bring the strain more horizontal, and return by a 
' less steep incline parallel to it. When the bucket reaches the 
top, the man who stands at the mouth of the well seizes the 
rope and pulls the bucket on to a masonry platform ( panhar) 

On which he stands. He then bids the driver unloose the rope. 

This releases the bag, which collapses, and the water shoots 
into the cistern ( parcha ). The empty bucket is then flung into 
the well, the rope being held under the foot to prevent it falling 
.too quickly. When the oxen reach the top, the rope is fastened 
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Chap ter I V, A. on a g a i U) and the operation recommences. The directions to 
Agriculture and the driver, intermixed with prayers for protection, are delivered 
Arboriculture, in a song, the cadences of which the bullocks soon learn to / 
Well-gear. recognise, and stop, turn, and start of their own accord at tho ' 
proper moment. The work at the well mouth is very dangers 
ous, as any mistake will precipitate the man into the well. Tho ; 
bucket costs Rs. 6 to 8 and lasts a year; the iron ring and 
wheel Rs. 3 each. The lao is made at home. The bucket will i 
lift 320 to 400 pounds of water each time, and there is no 
waste. The charas well is worked at a much greater cost of 
labour, but it is a much more efficient means of irrigation 
than the Persian wheel. For irrigating with the bucket fiv© ! 
men are needed ; two men to catch the bucket ( bairia or ban* 
wala from bar a bucket) working half a day each, as the labour 
is very severe ; two drivers Jchambi or Jcilia from kili the peg, 
which fastens the lao to the yoke ; and one paniara to look after 
the channels and let the water successively into the irrigation 
beds. There should also bo four yoke of oxen, two working 
at once, one coming up while the other goes down the incline, 
and changing at noon. The well is worked from dawn till 
sunset, with 3 hours rest in the hot weather. Four yoke of 
oxen will water 3 to 4 acres in five days according to the depth 
of the well ; two yoke will water 2 £ to 3 acres in tho same time. 


Mi Irrigation. 


The labour at the Persian wheel is much easier, a© 
expressed by the saying “ Harab ek ankh se chalta,” “ one eye 
is enough for a karat for the driver ( gaderia ) who sits o© * 
the beam to which the yoke is tied may be blind, and th© 
paniara only needs one eye. But of course a man for grass 
is needed. It is better to have four yoke of oxen to change 
every 3 hours, as the rotary motion soon tires the bullocks, but- 
there are very generally only two. A Persian wheel will water 
3 acres of laud in five days, and a good deal less if the soil 
is very saudy. 

Wells are seldom the property of a single person. Th© 
sharers irrigate in turn for a day or half a day each, accord- "■ 
ing to a rota ( bari , osra ) fixed by lot. 

219. Irrigation from tanks, classed in crop returns as 
abi, is practised to a small extent, especially in the Nardak. • J 
The method is tho same as is followed in canal irrigation by ;• 
lift. 

Watering from tanks is mainly used as an auxiliary to 
irrigation from wells situated in the homestead lands. A A 
zamindar is loth to put up his well-gear in the hot weather, < 
and, if the rains are good, the maize will ripen without artificial i 
irrigation, and one watering from the tank will be sufficient to .■} 
mature the cotton. The toria, which is sown in October, and 1 
ripens in January, is often tank-watered, and in a bad year j 
the land to be sown with wheat gets a preliminary watering 
from the tank. In the Nardak, where this form of irrigation U 
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is most common, there are some large depressions which are Chapter IV, A. 
filled with water in the rains, round the borders of which rice Agriculture and 
crops are sown, and watered, if necessary, by lift. Arboriculture. 

A curious kind of obi irrigation is practised on the Ghagar ' ib ' Irrigation, 
and its tributaries, whose channels are far below the surface 
of the surrounding country. Wells, sometimes lined with 
masonry and sometimes Icachcha, are dug near the river hank, 
and carried down to a lower level than its bed. In the case 
of masonry wells, the face of the cylinder is exposed on the 
river side, and low down in it an arch or jharokha is built. 

A channel from the river leads water into the wells through 
this arch, and in the cold weather a small band is sometimes 
thrown across the bed of the stream to hold up the water. 

Such wells are usually worked by the rope and bucket. This 
obi irrigation was formerly of more importance than it is now. 

It is at best precarious, and lias become more difficult as the 
channel of the Ghagar has become deeper. 

220. The water passes from the canal by a head ( mohand ) Canal Irrigation, 

into the main distributaries (rojbaha). From them it is distri- 
buted by small channels ( khnnd , khal) to the fields. Each main 
channel supplies many villages ; aud each village has its turn 
of so many days. Irrigation from the canal is practised in two 
ways. If the water is delivered above the level of the fields, 
the irrigation is called tor, or flow ; if below them, dal or lift. 

In flow irrigation all that is needed is to cut a hole [val;a) in 
the channel and let the water on to the field. The area that 
can he irrigated in this manner in five days is only limited by 
the supply of water ; one good opening will water 30 to 50 
acres. Irrigation by lift is practised thus. The water is 
brought up °hy a low-level channel, which is met by a high- 
level channel into which the water has to be lifted. The end 
of the lower channel is enlarged and a small pool (chuM) dug 
out; on either side of this standing places ( penta) are dug in 
the banks. The end of the higher channel is also enlarged 
into a basin (nyaini) which is cushioned with grass to prevent 
the fallen water from scouring. Two men called dalia then 
etand, one in each penta, and swing between them the dal or 
scoop" This is in the shape of a small canoe, and is made of 
thin planks of dhah wood sewn together with leather, costs 
8 annas, and lasts a year. It is swung by four strings, two at 
each end on either side of the point. The dahas take a string 
in each hand and swing the scoop, dip it into the water, swing 
it out full of water up and over the nyaini, and tip the water 
out by tightening the upper strings. The operation is per- 
formed with wonderful skill ; but the labour is very severe, 
and a man can only work for an horn- consecutively at it and 
cannot work two days running. The outside height of th« 
mathik or hank over which the water is to be lifted is 4^ feet ; 
if the total lift is greater two lifts are used, one above the 
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other. It takes four dalias and one paniara to work a dal, and 
they will water 3 to 5 acres in five days, according to the height : v 
of the lift. ‘ 

221. Table No. XXII shows the number of cattle, carts, 
and ploughs in each tahsil of the district as returned in 1888-89. 
The number of ploughs in Kaithal is probably under the truth' 
for about 19,500 were counted at the recent Settlement. : 

Agricultural work is entirely done by oxen. Male buffaloes 
are occasionally yoked in carts, but very rarely indeed in any. 
thing else. In the light soil of the Khadir with water nety ! 
the surface, small cattle costing Rs. 20 to 25 each will do all 
that is needed. But for the stiller soil of the Bangar plough 
cattle now cost Rs. 35 to Rs. 40 each ; while oxen that can dp a 
full day’s work on the deep wells of the Nardak cannot be got 
under Rs. 50 or Rs. 60 each. An ox begins work when rising 
4, and works for 10 years. For a bucket well, eight oxen is 
the full complement ; for a Persian wheel, four. A plough pf 
now always reckoned at two bullocks. It used to be reckoned 
at four ; the change is due to the greater sub-division of land 
owing to increased population, as many of the agricultural 
accounts are kept by ploughs. 

Fodder. 222. Fodder in general is called nira. The fodder of the 

autumn crops consists of the stalks of the great millets and 
of maize, which are carefully stacked on end in a stack called 
chhor ; of rice straw which is merely piled up in a heap 
{kunjra) ; and of the bhus, or broken straw left after thrashing 
of the pulses. The spring crops give bhus only, also called 
turi if of wheat or barley. Bhus is stored in a kup made of a 
wisp of straw ( lhanda ) wound spirally round and round upon 
a foundation of cotton stems so as to form a high circulkr 
receptacle in which the bhus is packed and preserved afid 
thatched when full. A long low stack fenced in by cottoh 
stems alone is called a chhan or bhusari. Near the city the ' 
people store their bhus in mud receptacles (I'hutd) and plaster 
it all round the top. The bhus is taken out from a hole at the 
bottom as wanted. Stems of millet and maize are chopped 
up into small pieces ( sani or kuii) before being given to tljp ' 
cattle. An ox during ordinary work will eat 20 sers of grass atid t 
a ser of grain daily; if working at the sugar-mill or ; 
bucket, nearly twice that. The cost of stall feeding may fob 5 
taken at about 2 annas a day. Of course the fodder Varies 
according to the season. The mass of it consists of grass aid 
straw of cereals ; a little pulse straw is always added ; a«3 
green food when obtainable. In the cold weather methi and 
rape and carrots, and at all times the weedings, are given tb 
the cattle. Besides this some cotton seed or oil-cake, or either 
gwara, moth, or gram is daily given. The best fodder of all fe 
the straw of the small pulses, and is called missa ; after that, that 
of wheat and barley, called turi ; after that the jowar stems or j. 
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Ami. Ba/ra stems are seldom given alone. They are chop- * Chapter IYj A. 

jied up and mixed with one-third of mung fodder, or failing . 

tliafc, with some oil-cake {khal) or pea-meal of gram. In 

famines the cattle will eat almost anything. The sacred pipals 

are stripped and even the thorny kins is cut up and given to Fodder. 

the starving boasts. Where sugar-cane is grown it is cut 

grfeen to keep the bullocks alive. 

, 223. The dung heap (A urri) is started when the rains are Manure, 

over. A great hole is dug in the ground, and straw, cattle- 
bedding, sweepings of horse and cattle-sheds, and all sorts of 
refuse, are thrown into it. During the rains the cow-dung is 
too, wet to be patted up into fuel cakes, and is all thrown on to 
the heap. The rain is allowed to fall freely upon it, and it is 
periodically turned over and worked up by the sweepers. As 
soon as the rains are over, it is fit for use. It is taken to the 
field, in carts, sprinkled by the sweepers, and ploughed in. 

^tapure proper (/char or khat hurra ) is not very often used as a 
toprdressing. But the market gardener 1 ■ - 1. 1’ ..ifrons 

efflorescence (rehi) found about the . ■, as a 

top-dressing for young wheat. The similarity of the name has 
led to statement that the injurious saline efflorescence or »•</< 
which covers so much of the country is used for manure. This 
is not the case in Karnal. Jieh con-ists chiefly of sulphates, and 
is injurious; rehi of nitrates, which, of course, are the best of 
manures. Weeds, grass, and plant steins, and roots which 
£dnnot be used as fodder, are generally burnt on the fields and 
♦he ashes ploughed in. The great object of the cultivator is to 
get-enough manure for his sugar-cane. After, that, .what is 
over is divided between fine rice, cotton, maize, and the best 
wheat land. ; but these crops, excepting rice, are often sown after 
sugar-cane, when no fresh manure is given. In the Nardak 
manure is little used, as the people say truly that in the stiff 
unirrigated soil with a scanty rain-fall it only burns up the 
plants. 

The above refers especially to the part of the district 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson. In the irrigated parts of Indri and 
Kaithal, except in the canal irrigated villages in the south of 
latter tahsil, the people make the best use of the manure at 
their disposal. Mr. Douie wrote in the Indri Assessment 
Report : — 

“ The fuel and manure is stored close to the homestead, and the 
told- weather visitor, who sees the lanes round and leading into the 
villages lined with heaps of cow-dung and decaying straw, is apt 
to carry away an exaggerated impression of the unhealthy conditions 
Under which the people live, forgetting that all this manure in the 
Khadir and Bangar villages is carefully removed, and spread over 
the fields before the rains.” 

: 224. The sugar press or leolhn consists of a stump of a The sngar pre»«. 

iihar tree hollowed out and bound with iron, and firmly fixed 
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Chapter IV, A. the ground. The hollow is lined with pieces of hard wood J- 
Ag riculture and ( rora ) which are renewed when worn out, and are so shaped C 
Arboriculture, as to form a large upper cavity for the reception of the pieces | 
of cane, and below that a small socket in which the ball of the*. % 
6 sugar press. crus her works. The crusher (lat) is a long beam of kikar with: '•% 
a knot at the lower end which works in this socket ; and abovfr 
that a conical shaped enlargement ( churan ) whicli crushes the -S 
caue against the sides of the kolhu as it moves round in the 
cavity. The beam to wbieb the oxen are fastened (pat) has a. 
curved bearing (gal!) at one end which travels round a groove' 'T 
outside and at the bottom of tlie kolhu ; it is heavily weighted 1 J| 
at the other end. To it is fastened a connecting rod (niariaftj; ? 
thamba) which projects upwards and is tied at the top to a flaf 5$ 
piece of wood ( malcri ) with a socket in its highest end. Into' ;/H 
this socket the top of the crusher tits. As the cane is crushed 
the juice runs down past the ball and socket joint and passes 
out by a small hole at the bottom of the press. The oil preds ; |i 
has the same name and is identical in construction with tit# ■.% 
sugar press. The native kolhu is now being superseded by tb£ f 
Belira sugar mill with iron rollers. ' ' * • 

The plough ami 225. A description of the plough used in Karnal and of f 
implements. tlie minor agricultural implements is given m paras. 413 and 414 -f 

of Mr. lbbetson’s Settlement Report. f 


Agricultural opera- 
tions. 


226. A full account of agricultural operations from the h 
ploughing of the land to the measuring out of the grain will b% t 
found in paras. 424 — 436 of Mr. Ihbetson’s Settlement Report.,. 




Jt 


4 


Irrigating capaci- 227. Writing in his Settlement Report of Panipat and 

ty of wells and j jar n aHa Karnal Mr. Ibbetson remarked : — • 
average area worked r * 

by ploughs in differ- ’ ' 

ent parts of tahsil “ In the canal tract five ploughs with ten good bullocks and 
Panipat and pargana 20 men will cultivate 60 acres of land, which will be distributed 
Karnal. somewhat as follows : Cane 5 or 6 acres ; cotton 5 ; rice and jvwar, 

30 between them, the low swampy land bearing rice ; wheat, 20. 
The small pulses will be sown among the jowar ; while gTam ar 
mixed grains will follow the rice, and methi will be sown among the 
cotton in the same year. On the canal a plongb will cultivate a monk 
larger area than in the Khadir, because the oxen are not wanted fdr 
irrigation; but the number of men must correspond with the arefg 
and not with the number of ploughs. •’ 

“ In the Khadir a Persian wheel will have 10 to 16 acres attached' 
to it and can irrigate about 12 acres in a bad year. In good season* 
the area watered is far less. There will be two ploughs on it, with 4 - v. 
oxen, and 4 or 5 men where the women work, and 6 or 7 where they -?? 
do not ; and these same ploughs will perhaps cultivate some 4 acre* 
of unirrigated land in addition. On five such wheels the 80 acres <ff 
land will be distributed somewhat as follows : — Cotton, 8 acres ; 
sugar-cane, 6 ; maize, 6 ; jotcar, 20; gwara, 4; moth, 4; wheat 28; £t S 
gram, 4. Methi will be sown among the cotton, and the maize will he .$■ 


ir 


M 
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’ followed by barley or wheat in the same year. Among bad cultivators 

€ the area per plough will he greater ; but it will probably include 

a good deal of unirrigated land, and the total yield per plough will 
be smaller. 


“ In the Nardak, where the Rajput runs his plough over the 
: ground, flings in the seed, and trusts to God for the produce, the area 

», which can be cultivated by a plough is capable of extraordinary ex- 

i tension in a favourable season. Five ploughs with their 1 Q oxen and 

i 12 men (for here weeding is not practised, and few men are required) 

- will cultivate some 100 acres, almost all unirrigated, as follows : — 
Coarse rice, 30 acres ; Jowar, 25 ; cotton, 5 ; Besame, 7 ; maize, 5 ; 
gram and barley, 10; gram, 20 ; and a little rape. But if the early 

;> rains are heavy, coarse rice will be sown in every available acre of 

; land fit for it, up to 50 to 70 acres ; for the preparation of the 

ground involves little labour, and the seed time has wide limits. 
And a great part of that will he followed by gram in the spring. So, 
again, if the late rains are heavy and last long, the Rajput goes out 
rejoicing and ploughs the whole country up for gram. On the other 
hand, if the rain fail, hardly a sod will be turned or a seed sown in 

- the high Nardak.” 

] 228. The statistics relating to ploughs in pargana Indri 

l collected at the recent Settlement indicated a deficiency of agri- 
v cultural stock, specially in the two upland circles. The number 
£■ of cultivated acres per plough in the Khadir was 11, in the 

r Bangar 17, and in the Nardak 23. It must be remembered that 

i the enumeration was carried out after the drought of 1883-84, 

during which 3,782 bullocks died, which is equivalent to a loss 
1 of 1,891 ploughs. As the total number of ploughs by the 
Settlement returns was 9,423, it may be said that the drought 
’ cost the pargana at least one-sixth of its plough cattle. Yalu- 

! ing the Khadir bullocks at Rs. 20, and the Bangar and Nardak 

. oxen at Rs. 45 each, we may estimate the loss at about 

Rs. 1,25,000. Another reason why the acreage per plough ap- 
‘‘ pears large, is that the amount of land which bears two crops 

; yearly is very small. Moreover, the unirrigated cultiva- 

; tion in the Nardak, and in some parts of the Bangar, is 

of the roughest description, and in the Nardak, the rice lands, 

' ‘which constitute one-third of the total cultivated area, are, as a 
rule, not ploughed at all, but merely trodden out by cattle. 
s The cultivated area in that circle, as recorded in our returns, is 
also much above the average area put under crop. The Settle- 
ment figures for Kaithal give one yoke of oxen to 11 acres of 
> cultivation in the Powadh, 15 in the Andarwar, 1GJ in the Pehowa 
and 18 in the Kaithal Naili, 19 in the Nardak and Pehowa 
■ Bangar, and 22 in the Kaithal Bangar. Though there are few- 
er ploughs in proportion to cultivation in the Kaithal Bangar 
than in the Nardak, the tillage is much better in the former. 
The Rajput scamps his field work partly because he is not by 
nature very industrious, but largely because he has so much 
*ft>rk to do which should properly fall to the lot of his women 
folk. 


Chapter IV, a. 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Irrigating capa- 
city of wells and 
average area worked 
by ploughs in differ- 
ent parts of tahsil 
Panipat and pargana 
Karnal. 


Area worked by 
ploughs in different 
parts of tahsil Kai- 
thal and parg a na 
Indri. 
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229. The real irrigating capacity of wells in Indri Circle 
may be judged from the following table : — 


CircTle. 

- 1 
QQ 

* 

o 

6 

No. of well wheels or buckets. 

Area irrigated per wheel or bucket. 

Area entered in Set. 
tlement Record. 

Rabi 1883. 

Kharif 1883. 

Total. 

OO 

CO 

pH 

'£ 

c3 

Kharif 1884. 

Total. 

Sabi 1885. 

Kharif 1885. 

i 

o 

B 

Khadir ... 

938 

1 

1,119 

91 

7 

5 

12 

8 

2 

10 

3 

1 

4 

Bangar 

589 

706 

17 

10 

5 

15 

11 

1 

12 

7 

2 

9 

Nardak 

224 

241 

IB 

8* 

24 

101 

9 


9 

4 


4 





The figures entered in the Settlement record represent the whole i 
area commanded by the wells and watered from them from time 
to time. 

In the first three harvests the wells were strained to the 
utmost, and in the fourth and fifth, owing to abnormal rainfall, JJ 
there was very little irrigation. The average for the three yeaas 
is, in the Khadir 9 acres per well wheel, in the Bangar 12 acres, ■ 
and in the Nardak 8 acres. There is usually very little irriga- J 
tion in the Nardak in the Autumn harvest. '* £$, 

In Kaithal wells are little worked except in the Powadb, 
Andarwar, Naili, and Bangar Pehowa Circles. The average V 
area irrigated in a series of years is shown below 1 


Circle. 

No. of wells. 

i 

Area irrigated per 

WELL. 


Area entered in Set- 
tlement Record. 

Kharif-Rabi 1888-84. 

Kharif-Rabi 1884-85. 

eo 

00 

lO 

00 

CO 

»H 

1 

« 

1 

M 

1> 

OO 

CD 

00 

CO 

r-H 

1 

1 

3 

7# 

i 

%■> ■ 

* 









Powadh 

512 

i 11 

11 

8 

84 

94 

#~ 

Andarwar 

344 

16 

13 

7 

9 

11 


Naili Kaithal 

458 

10 

11 

2 

3 

4 

8 : 

Naili Pehowa 

233 

9 

10 

4 

*4 

... 

«* 

Bangar Pehowa 

204 

34 

10 

7 

8 


81 
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The comparatively small area attached to each well in the 
Powadh is due in part to the character of the water bearing 
stratum, and in part to the small size of the bullocks employed. 
There is little Kharif irrigation in ordinary years, except in the 
Powadh, where maize, cane, and cotton are largely grown. 
The Naili wells may be looked on in the light of an insurance 
against drought and failure of floods. In a famine year a well 
in the Naili can cover as large an area as a Powadh well. The 
zamindars of the Andarwar and Pehowa Bangar keep powerful 
oxen, but the great depth of the water level in the latter circle 
deduces the irrigating capacity of the wells. 

230. On this subject Mr. Ibbetson writes : — 

“ It is impossible to estimate the cost of cultivating any parti- 
cular staple by itself ; or at least, the estimate, when made, is mean- 
ingless. Take tobacco, for instance. The necessary labour of both 
men and oxen would, at market rates, amount to a good deal more 
than the crop is worth. But the men and oxen are both there ; and 
their labour is for the most part given at a time when it could not 
be nsed profitably in any other way, the tobacco season being the 
slack time of the year. The only estimate that is worth making is 
that of the whole cost of cultivating the land under one plough. 
Taking two oxen costing Rs. 35 each, eating one anna a day, and 
working 10 years ; three men with their families at Rs. 3 a month 
each, (I take three so as to include the labour of the village menials) 
half the interest on Rs. 200, the cost of a well ; and allowing for 
wear and tear of implements, we have for yearly expenses— 



Rs. 

Keep of bullocks 

... 45 

Deterioration 

... 7 

Keep of cultivators 

... 108 

Interest on cost of well at 20 per cent. 

... 20 

Wear and tear of gear ... 

... 5 

185 


or Rs. 185 for, say, 10 acres, or Rs. 18-8 per acre. But the actual 
expenses will be less ; the cattle will be home-bred ; the fodder, food 
and clothes will be home produce ; and much of the cost of the well 
will have been extra labour not paid for, and which bears no interest. 

“ In the canal tract there will be four men in place of three, and 
instead of interest on the cost of a well, there will be about Rs. 2 an 
acre all round for canal water rates. This will bring the cost of 
Cultivating 12 acres to Rs. 225, or Rs. 18-12 an acre ; practically the 
same as in the Khadir. But such estimates are, I believe, very un- 
profitable, and give us little information about the real cost of pro- 
duction as it comes out of the cultivator’s pocket. There are some 
further x-emarks on the subject at section 132 of my printed Assess- 
ment Report on tahsil Panipat.” 

231. Table No. XX shows the areas under the principal 
agricultural staples for the years 1873-74 to 1888-89. The 
figures for the earlier years are quite untrustworthy, but they are 


Chapter IV, A- 

Agriculture and 
Arboriculture. 

Irrigating capaoity 
of wells in tahsil 
Kaithal and 
pargana Indri. 


Cost of Cultivation. 


Proportion of crop* 
grown in each har- 
vest, and proportion 
irrigated. 
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retained as the Gazetteers of other districts give statistics from » 
1873-74 to 1881-82. Reliance can be placed on the figures for the } 
past three years, and these have been analyzed by tahsils. Taking 
one year with another there is a slight preponderance of Babi 
crops in the district as a whole. The irrigated area fluctuates 
widely with the character of the seasons. In Panipat about onC- 
third of the crops are watered on the average, in Karnal pro- 
bably not above one-eighth, while in Kaithal the proportion is 
at present far less. ' 

232. The table given below shows various particulars con- ■; 
cerning the cultivation of each of the chief staples. The figures 1 

refer to crops properly cultivated ; but of course there is always ;• 

a good deal of land in which the cultivation falls far short of ; 
the standard. Most labour is naturally bestowed on the irri- 
gated and manured land, the other getting the leavings of the 
cultivator’s time. The cultivation of vegetables, drugs, spices, ? 
pepper, and the like is confined to the market gardens round the 
town, and to a corner of a field here and there which satisfies 
the private needs of the villagers. The cultivation of opium ; 
has been forbidden in the Dehli territory since 1825 ; and the 
prohibition was extended without much consideration to th« 
Indri pargana and Kaithal tahsil, when they were added to 
Karnal on the abolition of the Thanesar district, with the 
result of seriously crippling the resources of some estates in the 
north of Indri, which depended largely on the poppy. The i 
existing arrangements have become more anomalous since the . :i 
greater part of Pehowa was transferred to Karnal, for the | 
growing of opium is now allowed in one corner of the Kaithal 
talisil, while it is forbidden in the rest of the district. A 
proposal to allow the cultivation of post in Indri has for the '•*. 
present been negatived. ’i 


Native name. 

Encrlish name 
' or description. 

Botanical names, and 
references. 

to 

3 

O 

P. . 

o tu 
. a 
o — 

525 

Maunds of 

manure per 
acre. 

No. of water- 
ings after 
sowings. 

§ 

is 

° 3] 

. o 

o •« 

to 

Seers of seed 
per acre. 

U-h 


Saccharum officinarum : 

10 to 15 

600 

4 to 5 




| Sugarcane 

A. 0. 59 ; S 1260 ; B. P. 

or more. 







10">2fE 





: ‘ ~ rf 

Ban 

1 Cotton 

Gosavpium lierbaceum : 

2 

400 

0 to 1 

3 

n 


I 

A. C. 25 ; S 22 ; B. P. 








1731. 






A/al-ii 

1 Maize 

Zeamays : A. C. 34 ; S. 

5 to 6 

180 

1 to 2 

2 to 3 

H 



263 ; B. P. 799ff. 





. < 

D/tan (ziri) . . 

Fine rice 

Oryza satia : A. C. 31 ; 

2 ! 

? 

? 

1 or 

? ‘ 



S. 257 B. P. 808ff. 




more. 


Dhan (santhi 

Coarse rice .. 

Oryza glntinosa (as 

3 to 3 



1 

22) 

or munjf). 


above). 






Joioar tor\ 



(2 to 3 



1 to 2 

. T i 

grain, ( 


Holcus sorghum : A. C. 






Joicar for i 

tx ( 

20 ; S. 262 ; B. P. 880. 






fodder. ) 



( 2 


.. 


15 to 3# 

Bajra 

Spiked millet.. 

Holcus spicatns : A. C. 

2 



1 ' 

ljto* 



23 ; S. 252; B.P. 837. 





- 

Alandtca 

A small cereal 

Elen syne coracana : A. 

2 

? 

1 

1 

? 



C. 36 ; S. 254 ; B. P. 839. 



_ 




Noth. —A. 0. is Wright's Agriculture of Catcn pore. S. is Stewart’s Punjab Plants, B.P . 
Powell’s Punjab Products. 
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jl ’ 

Native name. 

English name 
or description. 

Botanical names, and 
references. 

! *3 

to 

1 

P. 

6'~ 

53 

$ ® 

, & 

2 

12 a <u 
s g « 
eSo 
S 

1 li- 
ra 

111 

K 

»3 

£> 

i* 

*4 

6-S 

Seers of seed 
per acre, 

‘Moth . 

A small pulse . . 

Fhaeeolua aconitifolius : 
A. C. 88 ; S. 73 : B. P. 
847. 

2 

•* 

1 


6 

Vrd 

" •• 

Phaseolns tadiatus i A. 
C-38 ; S. 73 ; B. P. 846. 

2 

•• 



t 

Slung 

r . 

» n •• | 

PhaSeolus mungo : A.C. 
38; &?3; B. P. 844. 

2 


•• 


5 

Gmar+ •• 

A pulse .. | 

Diliehos psoraloides ; 
B. P. 849 

2 




9 

ru 

t ' 

Sesame 

Sesamum orient&le : A. 
C. 56 S. 149; B. P.- 
1,623. 

2 


•• 


5 

Gan 

A fibre 

Hibiscus . cannabinna: 
A.C.43; S. 22; B. P. 
1,T*8. 



.. . 

- 

•• 

Sanl .. 

n •• 

Crotolaria juocea : A. C. 
44; S. 64; B. P. 1,753. 

1 

*• 

1 


20 

Gehun .. 

Wheat •• 

Triticum festivum ; 

A. C. 45 ; S. 262 ; B. P. 

• 262ff. 

10 to 12 

400 

4 to 5 

2 

37J 

Jau .. 

' i 

Barley ' .. 

Hordeum h&tastichnm: 
A.C.48; B.,256: B. P. 
779ff. 

. 2' to 4 

? 

* 

*• 

86 

(Jtana ' .. 

Gram or cluck 
pea. 

Clcer arietinnto : A. C. 
50 ; 6. 63 ; B. P. 850. 

1 to 4 

•• 

*• 

■ 

12 J to 20 

■Ifasur or Mas- 
, ri. 

Lentils 

Ervtnn lens : A. C/38 ; 
S.G8.BJP. 851, 

2 

•* 

0 to 4 


in 

Girsam 

Rape .. ; 

Brassica canapestris : 
A. C. 55; S. 11 ; B. P. 
1,618. 

2 

- 


•• 

m 

S/ethl 

Fenugreek . . 

Trigonella fenugroBcum : 
A. C. C5 ; S. 77 ; B. P. 
88 1: 

2 

? 

4 to 6 ! 


124 to 20 

Tumlaku .. 

‘ Karar 

j Tobacco , . 

. 

J Safflower 

Nieotiana tambacum : 
A. C. 72 ; S. 158 ; B. P. 
11 Off. 

Cartamus tintorius : 
A. C. 60 ; S. 124 ; B. P. 
464f. 

8 to 10 

300 to 
600 ! 

I 

7 to 10 

7 to 10 

7 


Kote,— A.C. is Wright’s Agriculture qf Cawnpore . S. is Stewart’s Punjab Plants* BJP. is Baden 
Powell's Punjab Products. 


233. Many of; the evils to which plants are subject are 
peculiar to particular staples, and are noticed in their places 
below. But a few are very common. Much information on the 
subject has been collected by Mr. Baden- Powell. 

Pala or frost is very injurious if severe and not accom- 
panied by rain, or if a west wind blows at the time. There is a 
saying r girta mih pacheta pala ; yih Itirsan ka gala : “ a tardy 
rain and ftost are the, husbandman’s loss.” It specially attacks 
cotton, sugarcane, gram, rape, and early wheat while in the 
ear. 

Kag, kagwa, or smut is produced by east winds with cloudy 
damp weather. It attacks wheat especially ; and also jowar 
and sometimes barley. But it is, as a rule, sporadic in the two 
latter. 

Al or ala is a black oily appearance upon the leaves of 
cotton and sugarcane. But it is also the name of a gregarious 
caterpillar, which especially attacks cotton, jrape, and sesame. 

Kungi or rust is produced by the same influences which 
produce smut. It attacks wheat chiefly, and is exceedingly des- 
tructive. 


Chapter IV, A. 
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Chapter IV, A. 

Agriculture and 
.Arboriculture. 

Diseases and ene- 
mies of plants. 


Insecurity of the 
cultivation. 


Jackals do most harm to maize, of which they “ do not leave i 
even the bones” and to sugarcane. They also eat methi and 
safflower. 

Pigs are catholic in their taste ; but if they have a prefer- 
ence, it is for rice, jowar, maize, and cane. 

White ants eat most things, especially gram, cotton, and . . 
cane. They cannot move in dakar as it is too stiff and moist for f 
them ; and plenty of water will keep them away. , s 

Ujala or general withering up from any reason, and sokha, ' | 
or withering up from want of water, are of course evils common i 
to all plants. [ 

234. The two features of the agriculture of the district, % 
which require to be constantly kept in view, if the revenue .? 
administration is to be successful, are : — . 5. 


(a) the wonderful shrinkage of the sowings, and 

(b) the extent to which the crops sown fail, 

in a bad year. A person unacquainted with the district or wj$i 
similar tracts in the Dehli Division might be tempted to doubt 
the accuracy of some of the statements made on this subject, but 
they are fully borne out by the evidence of careful harvest 
inspections made during and since the recent settlement of 
Indri and Kaithal. These features of the cultivation are na- 
turally less marked than elsewhere in the Khadir of the .Jamna 
and in the Panipat tahsil, a large part of which is protected by the 
Western Jamna Canal. The harvests in the Jamna valley suc- 
ceed best in years of moderate rainfall, and in the autumn the 
danger is rather from overflooding than from drought. The maize 
crop suffers severely from floods. The percentages of the areas 
sown and harvested on the recorded cultivated area in the three 
assessment circles of pargana Indri in 1883-84 and 1884-85 
are shown below. The first was a year of extreme drought, in 
the second the rainfall was extraordinarily heavy : — 


3 


f 5r 


Harvests. 

Details. 

Khadib. 

Banbab. 

Nardak. 

Total 

Pargana. j 

i 

■ 

co 

eo 

CO 

00 

P-4 

to 

00 

CO 

CO 

■vfi 

CO 

c£ 

. O® 
oo 

H 

°o 

‘ 

CO 

CO 

£ 

oo 

CO 

oo 

00 

rt 

4 

■v* 

oo 

oo 

rH 

CO 

CO 

oo 

00 

»£> - & 

s 3 

Kharif ... 

Harvested 
Failed . . . 

3 G 

5 

48 

2 

26 

18 

51 

3 

16 

18 

48 

12 

28 

12 

49 . . 

. 6 3 

Total sown 

41 

50 ' 

44 

54 

34 

60 

40 

64. : ‘f 

fiabi 

Harvested 
Failed . . . 

42 

20 

61 

3 

25 

18 

52 

1 

11 

9 

41 

1 

30 

17 

Sir. • | 

,i.. 3 

Total sown 

62 

64 

43 

63 

20 

42 

47 

55 -f 

Both har- 
vests. 

Harvested 
Failed . . . 

78 

25 

109 

5 

51 

36 

103 

4 

27 

27 

89 

13 

58 

29 

103 | 

6 ‘ -% 

Total sown 

103 

114 

87 

107 

54 

102 

87 

109 ■ \ 
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In. the Bangar, the area sown in 1883-84 waB 17 per cent, 
below the cultivated area, and notwithstanding the large amount 
of well irrigation, two-fifths of the crops failed. In the Nardak, 
little more than half of the cultivated area was sown, and half 
of the land sown yielded nothing. (See also para. 238). In 
1884-85 the people put every acre they could under tillage. 
The two great autumn staples of the Nardak are rice and 
jowar. The sowings of the former fluctuate to an extraordinary 
degree, and the crop is liable to suffer severely, both from 
drought and overflooding. In the autumn harvest of 1883, 
above half the small area sown yielded nothing, and in the 
lharifoi 1884, heavy rains at the close of the season destroyed 
about one-fifth of this crop in the Nardak. 


A similar table, the figures in which speak for themselves, 
is given for the five assessment circles of the old Kaithal 
tahsil. In only one of these, the Powadh, can the crops be con- 
sidered even tolerably secure :■ — 
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56 
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15 

61 

63 
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36 
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1 
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43 
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93 

91 

63 
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61 
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Failed 

32 

5 

8 

20 

43 

2 

•2 

23 

29 

4 

14 

17 


Total sown 

56 

98 

82 

63 

64 
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95 

93 

76 

80 
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In the Pehowa Naili and Bangar recently added to the • 
Kaithal tahsil the percentage which the area of crops harvested 
bore to the total cultivated area, taking the average of the ; 
three years 1883-84 to 1885-86, was 66| and 72£ per cent. 


8ystem of cultiva- 
tion in pargana 
Indri. 


235. The following account of the system of cultivation :• 
followed in Indri is taken almost verbatim from the assesf- ; 
ments report. 


Proportion of 236. In the Khadir Rabi crops predominate. In the 

t/nm/and rabt Bangar, the area under tillage in both harvests is about the 
cro P 3 - same ; for the great extent of irrigated cultivation in the rabi 

makes up for the smaller area under dry crops. In the thirsty 
Nardak soil, the kharif harvest is the most important. 

Pr °ci”isa° n ° f firSt 237. If we exclude fine rice, the cultivation of which £ 

c *9b cropB. depends mainly on abundant rains, the total area under t&e ~ 5 

better class of autumn crops varies little from year to year. /» 
Maize is largely raised on land which can be irrigated if neces- { 
sary, and though a considerable falling off occurs in a bad year, 
this is balanced by greitly increased sowings of toria. This- 
crop is much cultivated when the autumn harvest has failed, 
in order that the people may have wherewithal to pay the - 
Government demand, and the wheat land is sometimes sacrificed 
for its sake. It is put in in October, and reaped in the month of , 
January. Coarse rice is not an important staple, except in the ; 
Nardak, and urd is only grown to any large extent in the | 
Bangar, thohgh some urd is always sown along with unirrigated y 
maize. The proportion of superior autumn crops grown in each j. 
circle is shown below : — / 
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Year. 


Khadir. 

j Bangar. 1 

! ! 

Kardak. 

,v- 1883-84 .. 



19 

12 

H 

j ,1884-85 .. 



23 

1 

15 

7 * 


V The percentage is highest in the Khadir, owing to the 

* larger amount of cane, maize, and ziri raised in that circle; but 
■ the cultivation of these crops will be greatly diminished by the 
i closing of the old canal below Indri. 

The proportion of wheat in the different circles is as 
follows : — 


•t. 

i Year. 

t 

f 

Khadir 

Bangar. 

Nardak. 

t 1883-84 

28i 

151 

4 

f, 1884-85 

; 3fi 

201 

6 

& 






] In the Bangar, wheat can only be grown at all as a dry 

« crop in the north of the circle, and in the Khadir lands of 
*■ ' Khadir-Bangar villages. 

i 238. Purely kharif cultivation is chiefly found in the case 

■■ of kalar dahr. By far the greater part of the rice land 
v *' is of this description. In a year in which the rainfall is 
- seasonable and abundant, a crop of coarse santhi rice can be 
j raised, but the soil is too poor and stiff to yield a spring crop. 

] There is also some very sandy soil in the Khadir, and some 

; high land off which rain water drains rapidly in all the 
v. assessment circles, in which only inferior autumn crops, such as 
. chari, hajra, and moth can be grown. Such high land is locally 
: known as “ thali.” It is less usual to find land which is only 

’ cultivated in the rabi harvest. This system is chiefly followed 
' ' in the case of land which lies so low, as to be usually under 
■Water in the rains, and there is little of this description, except 
l in the Khadir. 

Three-fourths of the barani land is of the kind known as 
■J. “magra” (see para. 4). The people have learned that, where 
the magra is at all level, the most profitable method of farming 
is to put in a spring crop in the end of one agricultural year, 
f tod an autumn crop in the beginning of the next, after which 
Ike soil is given a year’s rest. There are obvious advantages 
in adopting this system. After the kharif harvest, the land is 
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exhausted by the fact that it has borne two crops in succession 7 
and it is also, as the result of the rains, overgrown with grata!! 
and weeds. Besides, the pulses, cbari, and joviar raised * _ 
unirrigated land are not reaped until the season for sowing 
gram is past. An industrious man ploughs the land as soon 
rain falls in January, eradicating the weeds and exposing th% 
soil to the air. If the spring crop to he raised is gram, thA. 
land will not he ploughed again till July, and possibly not'f®| 
September. The gram is sown in land which has recovered 
strength and is tolerably free from weeds. The growth 
weeds and grass in the cold weather is insignificant, and fcjbf 
chari which succeeds the gram is also grown in comparative!)! 
clean soil. The same system exactly is followed in the Bangs 
and Nardak on all outlying or “ jangal ” wells ; but the nrottfi 
grown are of course different. The main feature of the dftej 
cultivation is its extreme precarionsness in the uplands included ^ 
in the Bangar and Nardak circles. The rainfall decreases J 
one proceeds westward from the river, and the stiff soil of the? 
Nardak, which needs most, gets least. But the worst features^ 
of the meteorology of the district, are its unequal distribution! 
from year to year, and its frequent unseasonableness. The 
average is about the same as in the Nawashahr tahsil of Jalan-| 
dhar, hut, while the yearly total there has, in the last 20 years, • 
only once been less than 20 inches, in Karnal it has falletfT 
below that figure four times. When we realize that in roW 
1885, the Bangar and Nardak had 14,743 and 11,047 acres of 
dry crops respectively, as compared with 2,020 and 1,211 acretT 
in rabi 1884, and that even in the Kliadir the area in the 
year was double that in the other, we can appreciate the terrible;! 
uncertainty of the harvests. It is only a small part of thi 
difference which is due to the non-irrigation in 1884 of crops 
raised on well lands. ; A 


239. In the Bangar and Nardak, double-cropping is prac- 
tically confined to the irrigated and manured lands close to the 1 
village. In addition there is a good deal of superior rice lap**' 
known as nala, in which, under favourable circumstances, sail " 
rice is followed by gram. Occasionally a small irrigated 
in the homestead lands may hear, in a twelve month, succei 
crops of maize; barley, and tobacco. In that case the ha 
will very probably be cut green for fodder. 


240. In the Bangar and Nardak circles, the wells are clasSBfcJf 
as “ gora ” or homestead wells, and “jangal ” or outlying 
The former are those situated in the lands immediately sitv- : 
rounding the village. One reason for the fertility of such land 
well known. But besides, in these two circles, all the manure 
expended on the homestead fields. The cultivation is, therefet^g" 
to a large extent, do-fash. Where the people are very industry 
ons, and manure is plentiful, one finds double-cropping all oY®?4 
the area watered from the gora wells. If the supply of 
is limited, the do-fasli area is less. As a rule, the inner belt 9 
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, ' tlis gora lands is usually do-fasli, while the outer belt is mainly 
•?■ ik-fasli. Where the Bangar cultivator intends to take a double 
f" crop, he ordinarily puts in maize in June, manuring the fields 
‘ , heavily. This manure is intended to benefit both the autumn 
all d spring crops. Indeed, its effect on the latter is probably 
V greater than on the former. As much as 600 or 700 maunds of 
j manure per acre is sometimes put in, but usually half this quan- 
> tity is considered sufficient. Maize in the Bangar is generally 
v followed by barley or carrots ; or, where the tillage is somewhat 
’ inferior, by a mixed crop of gram and safflower, or gram, 
safflower, and toria. In the best Bangar villages, and almost 
-/ universally in the Nardak, wheat follows maize. In the outer 
j gora fields, wheat is often cultivated as the sole crop of the year, 

; or wheat is followed by cotton, and the land allowed a year’s 
fallow after the cotton has been picked. In all but the very 
pest Bangar estates, the gora lands are mainly devoted to rais- 
ing the food of the cultivator. It is different in the Nardak, 
y where there are fewer outlying wells on which to grow the 
^ revenue paying crops, and where the character of the soil favours 
' • the cultivation of wheat. The Nardak gora chahi cultivation, 

■ except in the villages in the north-east of the circle, is inferior 
£ to that in the Bangar. In the south, maize is sown as an unirri- 
j gated crop on the homestead well lands, and in these circum- 
«• stances manure would be harmful, and is not used. Nor is the 
> irrigated wheat which follows the maize manured. 

i? The outlying or jangal wells are cultivated on the eh-fasli 

? - system. The lands attached to them are not manured. The 
| object of the zamindar is to raise as much wheat as possible 
' ff upon these wells ; but experience has taught him that, even 
v though the land is not cropped in the autumn harvest, it is 
■■ impossible to put in wheat more than twice in succession 
without exhausting the soil. Provided the land is treated pro- 
t perly, the produce of the unmanured wheat on the outlying 

y wells is supposed to be superior to that of manured wheat grown 

& in the homestead fields. In order to restore the quality of the 

l . land, unirrigated gram is substituted for wheat in the second or 

third year, or the wheat is followed immediately by cotton, urd, 

\ or chari, and the land is left for a year, after which wheat is 
again sown. 

It is the cultivator’s object not to be compelled to work these 
' wells in the autumn harvest. If he is lucky, even the cotton 

;> will ripen without artificial irrigation. The area attached to the 

I well is often far larger than can be watered in any one year, 

S . and a considerable part of it will be found in any particular 

;/. harvest under dry crops. 
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k' The very small amount of do-fasli land on the homestead 

f* wells in the north of the Khadir is very striking. Manured 
5 wheat is put in yearly, or wheat is followed by cotton, and the 
k land given a rest for a year. Occasionally wheat is followed 
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Cultivation of well 
lands in Indri. 


Exhaustion of the 
■oil. 


by maize, and the latter by barley, or gram and barley, or coii- 
ton and cane, or maize and cane, are grown within two agricul- 
tural years. The land is too poor to bear double crops re- 
gularly without more manure than is available. A good deal of 
cane is raised on the outlying wells and the cropping on them is 
not markedly inferior to that in vogue on the homestead lands. 


t H 


Manure is carried much further from the village site in the - 1 
Khadir than in the Bangar, but if the well lands are too distant a & 
to get any manure, chari takes the place of cotton or maize after 4. ;j. 
wheat. In the south of the circle the system of tillage followed « ? 
on the homestead wells is more like that which prevails in the-' -M 
Bangar. •; J 

A good idea of the cropping of the well lands in each circle 
in a dry year, when the wells have to be worked to their full- 
est capacity, can be obtained by considering the average area ' • 
per wheel or bucket put under each crop in kharif 1883 and”'* ' ? 
rabi 1884. 


Circle. 

Harvest. 

Area per well wheel or 
bucket. 

Distribution of crops 
Acres. 

IN 

Harvest, 

Area per well wheel. 
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In the Nardak, as noted above, the wells are not used at , 
all for the autumn harvest in a year of good rainfall, but the,, 
homestead fields are cropped with unirrigated maize and. 
cotton. 


f.i'j 


• i 

241. The Jamna sailab is on the whole inferior to ordinary^ 23 
barani Khadir soil. It is only valuable in dry years. In a 
season, the autumn crops are drowned, and the land lies so long f - 
under water that it cannot be properly prepared for the spring :JX 
crops, which are choked with noxious weeds. 

Rabi crops of course predominate. There is a good detf 
of double cropping, maize being followed by mixed crops of ' 
barley and masri, al&i, &c. 


■ yr-f < 


242. There is no reason to suppose that the soil is being 
exhausted. The description given of the system of tillage in 4; 
paras. 238—240 shows that the powers of the land are note'* 1 ® 
unduly strained, and the number of enforced fallows due t*^ ? 
failure of rain in the " — - - * ^ 


Bangar Nardak is an effectual safe- guard 


&■ 
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against over-cropping. Complaints ate sometimes made of the 
l* increase of reh in the Khadir, but it is doubtful whether they 
are well founded. Some of the hard kalar land in that circle 
■; has undoubtedly been abandoned since last settlement but its 
cultivation can never have been worth much. 

j , 243. The dry lands of the Nardak, Kaithal and Pehowa 
Bangar, Andarwar, and Kaithal and Pehowa Naili cover 86 
per cent, of the barani area and 68 per cent, of the whole 
*' cultivation of the tahsil. The dry crops are the same in all 
■ four circles, jowar with urd, bajra with mung, and gram 
with sirsam. The bajra is usually the small variety called 
bajri which yields several small , spikes on one stalk and has a 
f very small grain. Moth and a little til are sometimes sown 
with bajri, especially in the lighter lands in the south of the 
f Bangar Circle. Although bajri stalks furnish but poor fodder, 
the Jat of the southern Bangar is too hard pressed for food for 
his cattle to. throw them away, and bajri ricks, often blackened 
t. with age, scattered here and there about the fields, are a 
curious feature in some Bangar estates. Such ricks are kept 
%• even for six or seven years, if the occurrence of severe drought 
’) dqes not cause them to disappear sooner. Coarse rice is an 
it important staple in the Nardak and Pehowa Bangar. Cotton 
1 accounts for 3 per cent, of the kharif in the Kaithal Bangar, 
4 per cent, in the Nardak and Kaithal Naili, and 5 per cent. 
i in the Andarwar and Pehowa Naili. In the spring harvest 
f. mixtures of gram with barley or wheat are found, but the 
? typical crop is gram with a small amount of sirsam sown with 
t it. Sjrsam also occurs as a crop by itself, but is usually sown 
in lines among the gram. Gram, sirsam, jauchana, and gochani 
J practically absorb the whole area of dry spring crops. In the 
,f Powadh moth, bajra, til, and gwara are the autumn crop for tibbi 
| lands, moth sown by itself being by far the most common. In 
j the level loam lands, jowar or chari with urd or mung are grown, 
f Cdtton is almost unknown as a dry crop in the Powadh. 

■ Gdchani is the great spring staple in the Powadh, but there is a 
[ ‘ good deal of gram and jauchana, and, in good years, of wheat. 
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244, Well lands near the village site are known in the old 
Kaithal taVsil as niai chahi. In the Powadh such lands are large- 
ly double-icropped, maize or jowar being followed by wheat, 
gochani, of carrots. The maize is carefully manured. When 
cotton is Bowp in niai land it is often succeeded by carrots. 
On the outer wells ek-fasli (sanwi) wheat is the great crop. 
Cane, cotton, red pepper, and jowar are raised on both classes 
ofj wells, hut cane grows best on the outlying lands. If sown 
in niai chahi land the juice is watery. There is some double- 
cropping even on the outer wells. On the whole the irrigated 
fluctuates little from year to year. Jowar is the only im- 
portant kharif staple usually grown in well land which can often 
boj^dsed without watering. In the Andarwar the kharif niai chahi 
crops are jowar , bajra , and sometimes cotton. There is no cane 


Cultivation of well 
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or maize in this circle. If a zamindar grew cane, he would have ? 
to sacrifice his wheat, for with such a scanty rainfall, the bullocks 
could not work the cane mill, and keep the wheat alive at the , 
same time. Maize is not grown because of the difficulty of protect- ; ", 
ing it from wild animals, and because the straw is of little value as. , 
fodder. Bajra is usually followed by wheat, jowar by wheat, 
carrots, or tobacco, and cotton by carrots or tobacco. But there is 
less double-cropping in the Andarwar than in the Powadh ; and 
in some even of the good villages there is little or none. The outer ; ; 
wells are cultivated on the ek-fasli system described in para. 240; ’; 
The kharif crops are rarely watered. In six years an outly- * - 
ing well field would probably yield three unirrigated autumn f 
crops (jowar or cotton), one unirrigated spring crop (gram),' -1 
and two irrigated spring crops (wheat). This is one reason 
why the average watered area in the Andarwar falls so far be- ? 
low the recorded irrigation. The hard red wheat of the Ahda#” 
war has a great local reputation. The well cultivation in tb#" 't 
Kaithal Naili is of the same type as in the Andarwar ; but there*- \ 
is even less kharif irrigation. In illustration of the above re-*® '-." 
marks it is worth while to give a detailed analysis of Powadh : ' J *f 
and Andarwar well crops. In the following table the distribu* 
tion of the average irrigated area of four years 1883-84 t<» .-[■ 
1886-87 among the various crops is shown : — • 

=— ■*' 5& 

ll-tfr 

-'I# 
11 /!£ 

it.:"' 


Circles. 


Towadh 

Andarwar 


Distribution of crops in acres per well. 
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The cultivation of well lands in the Pehowa Bangar an4,J Jt 
Naili is very similar to that in the Andarwar Circle, as the . |? 
following statement showing the distribution of irrigated crops in *-;v 
1883-84, when the wells were strained to the utmost, will show : — 


Circle. 

Area watered 
per bucket. 

Distribution of crops 
in acres . 

Area watered per 
bucket. 

Distribution of crops in acres. 
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245. The canal cultivation in the south of the Bangar and 1 
Nardak is poor. Cotton, indigo, and coarse rice are the chief’ 
kharif staples, but the cultivation of cane ia spreading. Wheal 1 
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is the principal rabi crop, but gram and gochani are also largely Chapter XV, A. 
-.‘grown. Though the supply of manure is abundant, it is only Agriculture and 
used for cane. Indeed the people have much to learn as to the Arboriculture, 
'means of getting the most out of canal irrigated lands. 

246. Three-fourths of the sailab crops in the Kaithal, and r ... . , 

four-fifths in the Pehowa, Naili belong to the spring harvest, landa'in Kaithal 1 . 1 * 
,Gram alone or mixed with wheat accounts for three-fifths and 

wheat for above one-fifth of the rabi crops. In a really good 
year the gram is splendid, and wheat in the flooded kat 
of the Kaithal Naili is occasionally as good as well irrigated 
wheat elsewhere. But a really good season in the Naili occurs 
but rarely. The most important autumn crop is coarse rice, of 
which three varieties, santhi , dhaulu, and chalaka arc grown. 

247. Sugarcane — The principal varieties sown are Surta Sugarcane. 

. or Sotha , with a long, soft, thick, white cane ; the best of all, 

but somewhat delicate, and especially fancied by jackals. Lalri 
With a hard, thin, red cane ; very hardy, and will not spoil even 
if the cutting be long delayed ; but not very productive of juice. 

Merathi with a thick, short, soft cane, and broad leaves : it is 
very productive, but requires high cultivation, and suffers from 
excess of rain ; it is not much grown. Paunda, a thick sweet 
variety ; grown near the cities for eating only, as its juice is 
inferior. Cane grows best in fairly stiff loam, and worst in 
sandy soil. It likes abundant rain, and will stand a good deal 
of swamping, though too much makes the juice thin. It is 
occasionally grown iu flooded land without irrigation ; but the 
yield is poor and precarious. Its cultivation is far more labo- 
rious than that of any other staple. The land must be ploughed 
at least ten times, and worked up to the finest possible condi- 
tion. The zamindars say : — Gehun bi-n, ikh tint, i.e., plough 
wheat 20, and cane 30 times, but that is a counsel of perfection. 

The more manure given the better the yield ; and it is never 
sown without. If the soil is impregnated with reh, the juice 
becomes watery, and yields but little sugar. Cane is occasion- 
ally grown a second year from the old roots and is then called 
munda. The yield is inferior. A full account of the cultivation 
of cane and the manufacture of gur is given in paras. 444-447 of 
'Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. 

Young sugarcane is attacked, when about a foot high, 
by a worm called kansua, especially if the east wind blows. A 
smut called al also attacks it under the same circumstances. 

Mice do much harm ; and also white ants and frost. The kolhu 
or native sugar mill is now being superseded by the Behea mill 
With iron rollers. 


248. Cotton — No varieties of cotton are recognised by the 
sople. It grows best in stiff loam ; worst in sandy soil. It is 
itter,if possible, to grow it by the aid of rain alone, and without 
rigation, after sowing at any rate, till the rains are over. 
ie more manure the better ; but it often follows sugar, when 
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Chapter IV, A. no fresh manure is given ; and in the Nardak it is grown with- I 
Agriculture and ou * maimre - As it can he grown without manure it is a favourite 'I 
Arboriculture, crop on outlying (jangal) wells. On the canal it is sown a fgll .£ 
Cotton month earlier than elsewhere, as the ample supply of water en- 

ables the cultivator to make the land moist enough before sowing A 
to carry it through till the rains. The ground is ploughed twice v 
' and the sohaga used ; the seeds are rubbed in cow-dung to pre- i 
vent their sticking together, and sown broad-cast. When the twb ■ 
seedleaves appear it is weeded, and twice again after that ; the ? 
saying being — , i 

“ Naulai nahin dopatti ” | 

“ Kya c.hugaoge kupatti.” . . ; 

“ If yon don’t weed when there are two leaves, you will pick 
nothing.” When it begins to flower it especially wants water, 
which must he given if necessary ; for if it dries, and especially 
if the east wind blows at the same time, the flowers fall off and - 
the pods don’t form. It generally gets watered again with $he • 
other crops which are sown among the plants. 

The picking is done gradually as the pods open. It its 
performed by the women of the house when they are not 1 
secluded ; otherwise by the poor women of the village who = 
take T V of the pickings in the earlier pickings when there 
is plenty of cotton, and more up to \ as less and leas ’ 
remains to pick. The last gleanings are left for the poor. .1 
The cotton as picked is called kapas, and is passed through £ 
a small hand-mill ( charkhi ), consisting of a wooden roller ’ V 
revolving in contact with a very small iron roller, the latter 'l 
nipping the cotton and drawing it through, and so tearing it y 
off the seeds ( binola ) which are left on the other side. Ths i 
kapas consists of about a third cotton and two-thirds seeds. ? 
The cotton thus ginned (rui) is scutched (pinna, dhunkana) 
by the pumba or teli with a large double-stringed bow (pindn, ~ 
dhnnaka) hung from a flexible bamboo, the strings of which he ; 
twangs violently with a heavy plectrum of wood (tar a), and % 
the vibrations tosB up the filaments and form them into -a% 
fleece, leaving the dirt at the bottom. For this he takes the I 
weight of the cotton in grain. The women spin the cotton abd '•$' 
give it to the weaver to weave, paying him one rupee-WJ 
weaving about 60 yards. After tbe cotton is picked, tbe cattle 
are turned into the field to eat the leaves, and the dried steip y 
( bansati , banchatti) are cut down and used as withies for various %£ 
purposes, or for fuel. The seeds are a valuable food fear 4. 
cattle, as they are very full of oil. Cotton is especially liable to ■$ 
the al smut, and to attacks of caterpillars, and of a red worm i 
the pod. ' 

Maize. 249. Maize — Two sorts of maize are grown ; the pili or f 

early yellow maize, and dhauli or late white maize. The/ 
former has the better grain, and the latter is the more valuables 
and ripens fifteen days later. Maize must have plenty 0 a 
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f ; water and must have at any rate a little fresh manure, even if 
I- gown after sugarcane. It grows best in light soils and well in 
sandy ones. It will not grow in very stiff soil. The ground 
is carefully dressed and the seed sown broadcast. It is weeded 
otn the 10th, 22nd, and 35th day after sowing, or thereabouts. 
It cannot go a month, and should not go more than three 
weeks, without water ; and it is only in good years that it need 
hot be irrigated. If it once dries up, no after- watering will 
B&ve it. A little early maize is often grown as fodder for the 
cattle ; it produces hardly any grain. The maize is cut down 
and the cobs (kukri) picked off, stripped, dried in the sun, 
and beaten with sticks to separate the grain. The unripe cobs 
(bhutd) are often roasted and eaten. The stalks ( karbi ) are 
good fodder, though not good as jowar. Maize suffers from a 
worm in the knot of the stalk, and especially from pigs and 
jackals. In Indri maize is an important crop on well (para. 
240) and sailab lands (para. 241). In Kaithal its cultivation is 
mostly confined to well lands in the Powadh, but a little is 
grown on chahi lands in the Bangar and Naili circles of Pehowa. 

250. Rice of ull varieties — Bices are divided into two well- 
defined classes ; the fine rices, varieties of oryza sativa, the grains 
of which cook separate, and which are known to the people under 
the generic name of ziri ; and the coarse rices, varieties of oryza 
glutinosa, the grains of which agglutinate when boiled, and of 
which the principal sorts are munji and santhi. The ziri proper 
is a small rice with a short straw ; the principal varieties are 
rumali and ramjamni, the latter of which has a particularly hard 
fine grain. Sunkar and ansari are coarser rices, chiefly grown 
where there is fear of too much water, in which case their long 
Btraw gives them an advantage. Rice grows only in stiff soil. 
It is usually grown in lowlying dakar so as to take advantage of 
the drainage water ; but if the water-supply is sufficient, the 
best rice is grown on fine stiff soil on a slope where the water 
jf a perfectly under control. The seed beds are ploughed 
.four or five times and carefully prepared, manure is spread 
„on them, and the seed sown broad-cast and very thickly on 
. the top of the manure. More manure is then spread over the 
.seeds, and the whole is watered. Four days after they are 
... again watered, and after the fifth or sixth day, they must 
be kept wet till they are ready to plant out. The rice field is 
.ploughed twice, and such manure given as can bo spared. It is 
. •then flushed with some three inches of water, and a sohaga , 
toothed if there are weeds, is driven about under water (garh 
oj gahan dena). If the weeds are obstinate, the plough must 
;be used again under water. When the sohaga has worked up 
. the mud into a fine slush, Jhinwars and Chamars take the 
seedling ( podh ) in handfuls (juti) and plant them one by one in 
the water pressing in the roots with their thumbs. An acre will 
take 500 to GOQjuiis which will cost, if bought, Re. 1-4. It will 
take ten men to plant it in a day, and they get to 3 sers of 
grain each daily. 
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Chapter TV , A. The field is weeded once at least. At first the whole field,. 

Agriculture and mu st be kept under water continuously ; for each seedling throw®, 


Arboriculture. out five to ten new shoots, which cannot make their way unless ,'§ ; 

Fine rioe the ground is pulpy, and it is on the abundance of these shoot®, f 

that the crop depends. The water must not be more than 4, 
inches deep, or the shoots will be drowned before they get to? 
the air, and it must not be changed, as it would carry away all, 4 
the strength of the manure and the soil. When the ears once, 
begin to form, the ground must be kept well wetted, but not*, :i 
too slushy, or the plants will fall. If the crop is wholly under 4 
water for more than four days, it dies. The reaping must be, 
done directly the grain is ripe, or it will fall out of the ears into, 4' 
the water. Thus hired labour is a necessity, and the payment '£ 
is 5 or 6 sers of unhusked rice. If the water is deep and the, y 
plants, as cut, have to be put on bedsteads to keep them out of 
the water, the reaping is slow : otherwise the same as othei; 
small cereals. '■ 

The rice is thrashed in the ordinary manner ; hut the grain 
has to be husked in the okal. Standing rice is called dhan, as 
is the unhusked grain, in contradistinction to husked, chawat 
The husking is generally done by the women of the house. Jf-.+b 
done by a labourer, he returns 18 sers of chau-al from every 3Q 
sers of dhan, keeping about 2 sers of good rice and as much of 
broken bits which he will grind up and eat as bread. The rest 
is husk, which is useless. The straw ( parali ) is very poor | 
fodder, and is used largely for bedding for cattle, and for mix- 
ing with manure, or is even ploughed in fresh. But it is ab^> 
given to cattle to eat. Rice suffers much from khad or koffl t,y 
apparently aquatic larvae or other animals that eat the young ; * 
Bprouts. Water birds, too, play terrible havoc with it whep^4 
it is ripening. If the whole plant dries up, it is called maZawtJ'jl 
if the grain only, patas is what is the matter with it. , 

Coarse rice. 251. Coarse rice is of three kinds, chalaka, munji or dhaulvt f r [ 

and santhi. Chalaka is grown to some extent in the Naili. 'Jt ( 
is an intermediate variety between ziri and ordinary coarse rice,. ; 
has a white grain with a broad husk of a purplish red coldfe 
at the tip, and a longish beard of the same colour. The pe«»eC 
liaritv of dhaulu is that it cannot be drowned out, the striHf i 1 . 
lengthening as the water deepens. It is therefore sown in spots .. 
liable to flooding. It will stand two feet deep of water ; an(Twj|, 
the ripe plant falls into the water, the grains do not fall out J#-; 
they do with ziri. It has a larger grain than santhi, from which'’ | 
it is also distinguished by the fact that the grain stalk, when • 
the seed is ripe, separates itself from the sheath. The graiajjl'i 
santhi has a black husk, and ripens within the sheath. It. 
sown in Sarh earlier than any of the other kinds, and its peC®*.. 
Iiarity is that it ripens within an extraordinarily short time 
(nominally 60 days, hence its name) from the sowing ; it is seW* 
all over the Nardak, and generally wherever there is no 
gation, as the rains will usually last long enough to ripen 
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Hnen Tsang noticed its quick growth with admiration when lie Chapter IV, A. 
visited the Nardak 1,500 years ago. Santhi has a short straw 
and does with but little water, it being sufficient if the soil is 
thoroughly moist after the shoots are once up. The young 
shoots are liable to be eaten, and if the water gets very hot they 
will sometimes rot; but the plant is wonderfully hardy, and 
when the stalks have once grown up, hardly anything hurts it. 

Both dhaulu and santhi are sown at once where they are to 
grow. After one or two ploughings cattle are sent in to the 
water to walk about and stir up the mud, or the gahan or 
toothed sohaga is used under water. The seed is sown broad- 
cast on the gadal or fine mud. No manure is used nor is the 
crop irrigated. The purali or straw is better fodder than that 
of ziri, but still not good. The coarse rice forms a staple food 
of the people, the fine rices being sold and seldom eaten 
by them. 

252. Jowar and chart — There are two varieties oi jowar \ Jotmr and than. 

- the pili or alupuri, which gives a sweet large grain, but is delicate, 
and the daul, which is very hardy. Jowar grows best in medium 
loam, and is not grown at all in very sandy soil. It is seldom either 
manured or irrigated ; but it is grown on well-land in the Andar- 
war circle of Kaithal and watered, if necessary. Throughout the 
Kaithal tahsil it is a very important crop and is usually grown 
for grain mixed with urd (see para. 243). The land is ploughed 
two or three times, and, if very dry, a sohaga is passed over 
it. The seed is sown broadcast, — if grain is wanted, very 
sparsely ( chhida ), the plants growing large and strong, and 
yielding fine heads of grain ; if fodder is the object, very thickly 
(sanghni) , the plants growing together with thin stalks, giving 
little grain, but an immense deal of fine sweet fodder. If sown 
for grain it is weeded once at least — twice, if possible ; and 
small pulses are often sown with it. When the crop is cut, the 
heads ( tasri ) are picked off and the stalks ( chari ) stacked for 
fodder. The finest heads are selected for seed and thrashed 
with sticks, and the others thrashed in the ordinary way. The 
seed heads are covered with a down which irritates the legs of 
the labourers. If the fodder crop in any field is very inferior, 
from late sowing or scanty rains, it is cut green, and is then 
called chih. Jowar suffers from worms in the gaba or bud ; and 
a worm also eats the stalk, which then turns red and hollow 
inside, and no grain forms. But the plant is exceedingly hardy ; 
and if there is plenty of rain, hardly anything hurts it. It is 
said to exhaust the soil more than most other crops. Most of 
ithe bread eaten by the people during the cold weather is made 
of jowar flour. 

253. Bajra — Bajra is little grown in Panipat or Karnal, Bajra. 

but is, after jowar and gram, the most important staple in the 
Kaithal tahsil, where it is usually sown mixed with m/ung 
{para. 243). In the Andarwar circle it is often grown on 
trail lands (para. 244). It thrives best in sandy loam such 
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as is found in the S.-W. of the Kaithal Bangar. It is soWi 
much earlier than jowar. The mode of cultivation is 
same as for jowar ; hut it is always sown excee 
sparsely, and some small pulse is generally sown with it, and 
grows between the plants. The stalks are called (bandar, and 
are poor fodder compared with chari. In the Bangar villages 
of Kaithal, however, the hajra stalks are carefully stacked and 
are sometimes preserved for years, and are given to the cattft 
chopped up with green fodder, or even with the ata of gram 
(para. 243). If rain falls on the flower (hur) it washes the 
pollen off ; but hardly anything else affects it. 


254. Mandwa — No varieties are recognized. It is grown in 
fairly stiff soil, but chiefly in the Khadir, and there only in am&d 
quantities. It is sown in seed beds carefully dressed and man'll*- 
red. The seedlings are then planted out in land which has been 
twice ploughed, and dressed with the sohaga. It is watered 
once, or twice if the rains are late, and weeded once. The 
heads ripen slowly, and the ripe heads are picked off and the 
grain beaten out. The bhus is very bad fodder, and is genet- 
rally burnt as it stands, or grazed down. The flour is used fat 
bread, but is very indigestible ; but it has the advantage that 
it may be eaten on fast days, as it is plucked, not reaped likpf 
other cultivated cereals. It is the ragi of southern India. Ijft 
dry seasons its cultivation as a food crop is largely increased, it 
being put in fields intended for ziri which cannot be planted 
ont owing to the drought. A poor variety is known as rnahi 


,4 
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255. It is very difficult to state with any accuracy wh&fc 
the area under the kharif pulses is, as they are usually sow* 
with jowar, chari, or bajra. In the Kaithal Powadh, however, 
moth is commonly sown alone. It is sown in light or sandy 
soil. The ground is ploughed twice over, and the seed sown 
broadcast, and neither weeded, manured, nor irrigated. The 
bhus yields the best fodder of all the kharif pulses, but it can- 
not be stored, as it only lasts for one year. Moth with 
the grain unthrashed is a valuable fodder. The seeds of mot%. 
urd, and mung, when husked and split, are called dal, and eaten 
largely by the people, generally boiled. f 

Urd grows in stiffer soil than moth. The dal is of the 
finest description, but the bhus is inferior to that of moth. 

Mung is almost always sown and reaped with jowar, u»- 
irrigated maize or bajra, chiefly with the latter. The bhta'da 
not so good as that of moth or" urd, but is still very good indeed* 
Moth, urd, and mung are very apt to be ruined by over-satura- 
tion in the Khadir. ! 






t jr 


Gwara is a pulse cultivated in much the same manner a® 
those above mentioned. It is grown for cattle only, the grab* 
is boiled, and given as a fattening food to bullocks. Or it® 
coarsely ground and given dry. The bhus is worthless ; hot 
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4hS green plant is cut and chopped up and given to bullocks. 
. rlfc grows only in light soil, and is sown with the first rains, and 
.always alone. 

jf 

^ ' 256. No varieties of til are recognized. It must be grown 
m good stiff soil ; and the soil must be new to give a good crop, 
which is probably the reason why it is chiefly cultivated in the 
itardak where virgin soil abounds. It is generally sown with 
jowar or hajra. When the plants are cut, . they are put up 
ion. end to dry. As they dry, the pods open, and the seed 
js then shaken out. The stems ( dansra ) are of no use. The 
seed is taken to the oilman, who returns two-fifths of the weight 
.in oil, keeping the oil-cake ( khal ) which he sells. The oil is 

f ood for burning, and is the best of all oils for purposes of the 
lichen. Til is very subject to attacks by catterpillars {al). 
v^nd if it once dries up it never recovers. 


t ! ■ — ).*r < !■ 

Chapter IV, A. 
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Til. 


j; J ’257. San is sown, seed by seed,, on the edges of the sugar- So » and »om.» 

cane field, br in rows among the cotton, and takes its chance with 
| thbtn. ' It is cut in Katik. The plants dry for two or three days, 
i’ ! and are then, or when wanted, weighted down under water in 
the pond or in a well. They soak for 40 to 60 days in the cold, 
br 20 days in the hot weather. The fibre is then stripped off, 

; . washed thoroughly, dried, and is ready for use. The sticks are 
} Called sankokra, and are useless. The fibre is especially used for 
the lao of the well, as it is very strong, and stands water without 
rotting. It is also used for ropes in general ; but does not 
! wear so well as sani. 

Sani is sown in tho best of soils only. The land is ploughed 
pnce, the seed is sown broadcast, and no further trouble is taken 
>■ with it. It is sown in Sarh and cut in Katik. It is dried and 
then steeped for 8 to 10 days in the cold, or half that time in 
the hot weather. The stems are then washed, dried, and put 
Way whole, the fibre being stripped off as wanted. It makes 
the best ropes of all, but will not stand constant wetting. The 
Sticks are called sunki, and are useless. 


, < 258. Wheat — It forms the chief spring staple of the Wheat. 

V 'Jamna Khadir irrigated portions of the tract. The principal 
- Varieties are the pila, the best of all wheats; kunja, with a 
; - long straw, and full ear, of somewhat inferior grain ; jogia, a 

\ Short wheat of good quality ; and lal a very hardy and prodnc- 
4 * tivo wheat of good quality, which does with less water than the 

t Others, and is sown in the inferior soils and in the unirrigated 
J portions of the tract. There is also a beardless variety called 
,v Hundli. Wheat and gram are very commonly sown together, 
f. especially in a year when failure of rain in September prevents 
| the sowing of gram alone, but rain falls in October. 

■ ii (1) Mr. Baden-Powell, in hi« Punjab Products, warns the reader against oon- 
fvtring an and sani. He has, however, exchanged their names. Sani is the 
htigktninoos Crotalaria and tan the malvaceons Hibiscus. 
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Wheat will grow in almost any soil, except the very stifMfc 
where barley takes its place ; and if there are good Chrietmdfc 
rains ( mahawat ) a fair crop may be got without irrigation *81 
is not grown alone as an unirrigated crop in the Indri . bfordak,, 
or anywhere in Kaithal except in the Powadh and the flooded 
parts of the Naili. The soil is worked np in the most canbj 114 
manner during the rains ; and the oftener it is ploughc 
better. It is generally sown after cane or maize, when no 
manure is added ; otherwise manure is almost always 
and the Malis and Rama use a top-dressing of rehi of sonie ' 'f i 
or 15 maunds to the acre, when the plant is six inches to a,fo§fc | 
high. The field is dressed laboriously with the sohaga, hfifi J 
the seed sown broadcast. It is watered 20 to SO days hftfe f- 
sowing, according to the original wetness of the soil; and theij, 
at intervals of a month, three times more on the canal, f imr 
times more in the Khadir. It is weeded* aftefthe first whtjeT- 1 5 
ing ; and once again, in the Khadir at any -rate, where the 
piazis are numerous. It ripens suddenly ; and hired labour ,ja 
generally needed for the harvest, the labourers getting 5 tt^rjM^ 

sers a day in the ear. The bhus is very fine fodfipr, ppm, 

of wheat alone is not much eaten, it going to the 
the people eat the mixed grains mentioned below, 
is very liable to smut, often called dhaunchi in this case, 
rust ( kungi ). Sometimes the east wind in dull weather 
make the ears curl and twist np ; and this is called marc/fig. 
Late frost does it much harm if it has been sown so early thjdjj^tg 
ear is then forming, hut not otherwise. Further information^ 
the cultivation of wheat on well lands has been given in pafaAS 
240 and 244. 



259. Barley sown alone is not an important crop in Karj^, V4 . 


1 rro 

iwl. . 


It is the hardiest of all the small cereals, will grow in any 
soil, and will stand either excess or deficiency of water. It vi 
be sown later, too, than any other of the spring crops; todpkp^ 
may be seen sowing barley at the very end of the season on tfi® 
edges of a swamp which is still too wet to plough, whjof, l W-t^_ 
intention of ploughing it in as the soil dried. The limit ‘ to tw :: f 
sowing i& expressed by the proverb, “boga Pt>h, diya h/io,” ,“gow 
: Poh, tod yon lose your seed.” The field is ploughed tfvyo 
times, the aohaga is passed over it, and the seed sewn broad l i p . 
Manure is given if there is any to spare, which there seldaxftijft 
- tod water iB given if the needs of the other crops al|uwp£l|f. J 
It is seldom weeded unless the weeds are very bad. The. 
is much used by tbe people for bread ; and the bhmiB, &&&£&• 
able fodder. Barley Sometimes suffers slightly fxom smut'itiiif**, 
nothing else seems to touch it, wind and weather of. ppWP 
excepted, • 

260. Gram — It is the great baratii Sabi srtapfe' & cdltlj 
Indri Bangar, the Karnal and Indri Nardaks, and throughout 
Kaithal, except in the Powadh. It grows best in I 

soil. It is generally sown broadcast, and is oftep, JPjffP'*, 
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yptbwhoat or barley. In the very stiff rice fields the dakar Chaptey JjV, A, 
ujbipkihffked up once after the rice is cut, so. as to break it up Agricultural an d 

im/i larcro V» arH n.lrtrla in f Vi a nvo-m'nrtQ Vn4~nmnn nrliinV +V./\ a 


iffio large hard clods, in. the crevices between which the gram 
grpws. Lighter land is ploughed two or three times, and is 
sown triore sparsely than stiff soil. No manure is used ; and 
irrigaiion nil-. I he plants, so that the soil should be very moist 
for. Bpwing. If this is the case, and the Christmas rains are good, 
a ’"fine crop is almost certain. Gfram is never weeded. The 
jfrain is used as dal, and for bread ; often in the latter case 
mixed ^ with cereals. The bhun is admirable fodder. Tbe young 
jftkfit is used as a vegetable, the green seed is eaten raw, and 
at harvest time the plant is thrown on to a fire of grass, and the 
Watted- seeds (hole) robbed out and eaten. Either the phos- 
phoric acid which the leaves deposit, or the down with which 
they are clad, is exceedingly irritating to the skin. The plant 
i»>i exceedingly sensitive to frost; and a green worm called 
qmdit n t backs the seed, especially if the Christmas fains are lato 
so that the gTonnd is, damp when the seed is forming. 

'1 1*261. Masur is a small pulge, growing chiefly in the very 
fight soils of the Khadir. The ground is ploughed twice, and 
dressed, and the seed sown broadcast, often mixed with barley. 
No manure is used ; but it is irrigated if the labour can be 
sj&red. The grain makes very good dal ; but the yield of 
fodder is insignificant. 

• t ;‘ 262. It is difficult to say what the area under sirsam is 

Unit is usually sown together with wheat or gram, often in 
*RWS,( a ^)* It is largely grown in Kaithal, but the area fluctu- 
ates, to an extraordinary degree with the character of the 
season. Two kinds are grown in the tract ; the black, which is 

E hardy but foes productive, and the yellow. It is grown 
y for its oil, though the green plant is much used as a 
vegetable, and as green meat for cattle. If sown separately, it 
is neither weeded nor manured, and seldom watered. It 
yipens in Fhagan, the earliest of all the rabi crops except 
1 and the plants are picked out from the crop with which 
are ^ growing- The seed is called bhaJcar, and yields 
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,whipji ! IS the finest of all oils for burning, and 
so good for p^Q&ipg purposes, though , inferior in this respect 
'to that of tit. ", The oilmen return one-third of the weight of 
ipced in oil if yellow, and one-fourth if black, and keep the oil- 
cake. The bhus is called turi, and is worthless. The plant is 
subject to the attacks of a gregarious red caterpillar (al), and 
sensitive to frost. , 

r Toria is an oil-seed, one of the brawteas, deriving its value 
. feom.the rapidity with which it ripens (see para. 287). It is 
W wo rn Bhaden and ripens in Poh ; coming in just when oil is 
ir^ and before the other spring oil seeds have been reaped, 
nice the proverb — 

■ : Tar is hal jaria, ardan choti bd, 

/ ; . 1 bkawen Mtna Ikajk, galnimga Ur* jrf. 
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Chapter IV, A. <« The plough is yoked for the toria, when the urd creo 
Agriculture and are already long. But hasten as you will, I will ripen 

Arboriculture . 
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with you.” 

263. Methi is a trefoil, used only as green fodder for cati 
or as a pot herb. It is generally sown, sometimes with a 
gram or sirsam mixed with it, between the cotton plants. Befo^' 
the pods open, the ground is grubbed up with a hoe and 
methi sown. It is watered the day after and again at inlffltft' 
vals of 20 days or less as it needs a great deal of moisture. .ff 
grows very thick and close, and is cut green. It only yields <^| ‘ 
cutting. 

264. Tobacco is very generally grown in the villages, ■ 
mostly for private consumption only, except where local peculii 
ties are especially favourable. 

The plant grows best in a nice loam soil neither too stiff : 
too open. A slight saline impregnation improves the plaalf 
and the water of bitter wells, or of the dirty village pondk, ffejT 
best. Canal water is too pure. The land is ploughed 8 or IS' 
times, dressed most carefully, and laid out in ridges some 2 inch# 
high and 8 inches apart, the seedlings being planted lxi| 
way up the ridge on either side alternately and about 8 incMgf 
apart ; for if water lies about the stem, it injures the plauj* 
This is done in Magh or Phagan. They are then hand-watef, 
with manure dissolved in water. Solid manure is general!, 
used as a top dressing, as less is thus required. The dung qj 
goats and sheep is the best, and old dry cowdung mixed 
ashes. The field is watered every 10 days or so ; and tho T 
is then freely used so as to keep the earth about the roots 
and the weeds removed. As the leaves grow they are spr 
with reh or ashes to keep off insects and improve the fib 
and the flower-bearing pedicles ( gol ) are nipped off as fast iiil'; 
they appear. The plant is ready to cut in Jeth. The wlidft ' 
plant is cut in the morning, and left in the field for 24 hours f® . 
dry. Next day they are piled up and left to dry further.. 
hole is then dug ana the plants are packed into it, covered 
with dhak or ak leaves, and left to ferment for five to ten di 
The leaves (pat) are then stripped and either tied up into ha 
(juti) or twisted into a thick rope. They are, if neceqa 
further fermented; and are finally dried and kept fori 
When tobacco is wanted, the leaves are cut up and powd^f 
with an equal weight of gur in a mortar. 

265. Karar or safflower is usually sown very sparsely t 
gram or on the edges of the fields, seldom by itself. Only si 
quantities are sown. The soil requires little preparation and J 
further care. When the flowers open, the women pick out 
petals ; three days later they repeat the operation ; and ag * 
third time after the'same interval . If hired they take a i 
of the picking as their wages. The petals are bruised fhe^ 
day in a mortar, rolled between the hands, and pressed slight!, 
into a cake. Next day they are rolled again, and then spread 
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v tfce sun for two days to dry, or still better, one day in the sun and 
J tiro days in the shade. One ser of petals will give a quarter of 
a r ser of dry dye. Any delay in the preparation injures the dye. 
The dry dye is called Kasumbh, and is the yellowish red colour 
v with which the clothes of the village women are ordinarily dyed. 
*- Th© dyer ( nilgar ) has the cloth and dye brought to him, retains 
r one-fifth of the dye as a perquisite, and is also paid for his trour 
sr Me. A bitter oil is expressed from the seeds, which is used for 
> burning only. Forty sers of seed will give 3^ sers of oil. 
!’■ Bakhar is a general name for the oil plants ( sirsam , toria , karar, 
i, a foi, til, and sonh or taramira). 

s' . 

' 266. The mixed crops proper are confined to the spring 

| harvest, for the small pulses so commonly grown among the 
huge millets in the autumn are reaped and thrashed separately. 
In the spring, however, mixed gram and barley {" auchana or 
berra), wheat and gram ( gochani or berar), wheat and barley 
{goji) , are commonly sown and reaped together, especially the 
* twp former. This custom has brought on the Indian cultivator 
"i- nsttch very undeserved hard language. It is true that the 
mixed grains have no export value ; but then he docs not 
£ grow them for export, or even, as a rule, for sale. In one vill- 
' age the people complained that their banian, to whom they were 
f: in debt, would not let them grow mixed grains. The peasant 
| devotes his best soil, his manured and irrigated fields, sown at 
. the proper season, and when neither too wet nor too dry, to the 
S single grains which he will sell to his banker. In the remain*- 

■ ing land he grows mixed grains which he eats himself, liking 

f,\ the varied flavour, and especially finding the nitrogenous pul- 

? ’ ses an indispensable substitute for the animal food which religion 
' or poverty forbids to him. Besides this, the three crops which 

‘ are sown together flourish under different circumstances ; and a 

■ season which destroys one will very likely suit the other, and 

: go gives a fair yield in the end. If it is rather late to sow gram 

% alone, he sows gram and wheat ; and if the soil appears very 

wet, he will sow gram and barley. The damp will suit the 
: barley, while if there are no Christmas rains it will save the 

gram. The frost which will kill the gram will spare the others ; 
X while the dew on the gram leaves will help the wheat, and the 
S; • wheat and barley will shelter the young gram from the sun. 

267. Such rules as are observed by the people regarding 
l. the rotation of the crops are, of course, founded upon experience 
5 only, but it has proved an excellent guide. The soil in winch 
-p "the spring crops are grown is called duthoi or bhadtvuT, according 
p as it has or has not borne a crop in the autumn immediately 
~k preceding ; the former name from datha a stalk, as the stalks 
i : are generally left in the hurriedly prepared ground; the latter 

| from Bhadon, the month in which they begin to plough the 
field. In double-cropped land the nature of the crop to 
ft follow is chiefly determined by the date at which the autumn 
J: prop is cut, and the interval thus afforded for the preparation 
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of the soil. Thus maize, which is cut early and usuaflyjl^ 
manured, is often followed by wheat. Cotton is frequently|p|j 
followed by cane, which is also often sown after jowar, mamudflp 
being added. Cotton is often sown after cane or wheat j an&plff 
wheat will often follow cotton or cane, with a season’s interval.,’ 
Jowar or chari, which is very exhausting, is seldom followed by any -g 
spring crop. Rice, except in halar dahr soils, where nothing butt 
rice is sown, is almost always followed by gram or mixed grainfy ; 
the stiff wet soil being in many cases incapable of producing, . 
anything else, while the pulse following the cereal does not): 
Beem to suffer, judging from the crops often produced. And ; 
in the swampy canal villages, where the whole area is o: 
too wet to grow anything but rice, barley is perforce sown 
every field in the spring, not because there is much hope 
a tolerable grain crop in the swampy fields, but because so' 
sort of fodder must be had, and rice straw is of but little ui 
Manured land is never allowed to rest more than one se; 
at a time, while the highly-manured land close to a town 
yield, with the help of vegetables and china, three or even fora^’i' 
crops in a year. Except in rice land and swampy villages, ' 
is seldom double-cropped without manure. Further remarks 
this subject will be found in paras. 238-240, and the following 
may be taken as embodying the more usual rotation on ordinaxj?- 
dry loam soils and on wells lying outside the manured belt [go. 
round the village site : — 

(a ). — Botation of crops on unirrigated loam soils. 
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Circle. 

Rabi 

1887, 

Kbarif 

1887. 

Rabi 

1888. 

Kharif 

1888. 

Rabi 

1889. 

Kharif 

1389. 

Rabi 

1890. 

■ " i- 

Brest*: 
MW. . 

Hangar 

and 

Nardak. 

Gram. 

Chari, 

or 

jowar and 
urd, 
or 
urd. 

Fallow. 

Fallow. 

Gram. 

Chari, 

or 

jowar and 
urd, 
or 
urd. 

Fallow. 

Fallow.’ 

JLhadir. 

Wheat, 

or 

■wheat and 
barley, 

or 

barley. 

Chari, 

or 

jowar 
and urd. 

i 

» 

i *» 

Wheat, 

or 

Wheat and 
barley, 
or 

barley. 

Chari, 

or 

jowar 
and urd. 

II 

AM 

—Mm. 


(6 ). — Rotation of crops on outer ( jangal ) wells. 


Rabi 

1887. 

Kharif 

1887, 

Rabi 

1888. 

Kharif 

1888. 

Rabi 

1889. 

Kharif 

1889. 

Kabi 

1890. 

Khwrttr-, 
1«W .f 

Wheat 
^irrigated), j 

Fallow* 

Gram 

(dry). 

Fallow. 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

Fallow. 

Gram 

(dry;. 

Fallow: ' 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

n 

Wbeat 

(irrigated). 

Chari 

(dry). 

Fallow. 

ii 

Wheat 
(irrigated). . 

•3 

" M 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

urd 

(dry)* 

Fallow. 

Fallow, 

: 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

H 

Gram 

(dry). 

Wheat 

.(irrigated). 

Cotton 
(dry or 
irrigated). 

» 

II 

Wheat 

(irrigated). 

Chari 

(dry). 

Fallow, 

tt , 


A 
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These tables were originally prepared for Indri, but they 
apply pretty generally. Of course the orthodox twelve months 
fallow in the case of unirrigated loam is much oftener broken 
into in the Khadir than elsewhere. 

268. The three tables below show the estimates which 
were used by Mr. Ibbetson and Mr. Douie to calculate the 
value of the gross produce of the principal staples for purposes 
of assessment in the Settlements of 1880 and 1888. The latter 
framed no estimates for crops, such as cane, cotton, &c., for 
which zabti rents are paid. Further information on the subject 
will be found in the printed Assessment Reports. 

A.— YIELD IN SERS PEE ACRE OF CROPS IN FAN IP AT AND PAXGANA KAENAL. 




| Irrigated, 

| Unirriqated. 

IIOIBT. 

Total. 
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Khadir. 


Bangar 

Khadir. 
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•i 
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M 

a 

■3 

■a 

e 

<4 
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a 

a 

"3 

E 

a 

*3 

8 

■s 

*3 

1 

a 

a. 

*3 
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M 

Ch 
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M 

At 

M 


M 

P< 


P* 



186 

230 

~ 

280 

239 

352 

88 

125 

161 

134 

215 

144 

123 

224 

270 

228 

340 




625 

843 

702 

887 


347 

450 

354 

400 

250 

299 

606 

841 

689 

828 



392 

492 

510 

612 

155 

181 


208 

20.- 

127 

478 


467 

551 



342 

571 

574 

436 

461 

178 

306 

390 

303 

347 

.. 

231 

565 

571 

432 

429 



320 

324 


340 


142 

238 


20» 

io; 

276 

147 

322 


323 




159 

163 

186 

157 

177 

113 

145 

144 

112 

107 

116 

155 

166 

138 

159 



160 

1«2 

1C3 

123 

135 

113 

129 

130 

1U 

112 

109 

118 

140 

141 

117 

118 

Moth 



93 

96 

78 

81 


80 

73 

56 

66 

54 


84 

F4 

67 

70 



414 

496 

5Da| 

363 

439 

218 

290i 

322 

259 

289 

192 

366 

490 

693 

382 

454 



433 

546 

6061 

390 

440 

225 

374' 

447 

316 

374 

336 

240 

476 

563 

360 

418 



475 

482 

351 



320; 

351 

2451 

sk 

189 


454 

479 

283 





421 

495 

386 

443 


3561 

380 

250[ 

227 

2io 

401 

476 

347 

407 

Barley and gram 
Matri 

*• 

341 

366 

” ' 

380 

104 


204 

301 


261 

9! 


244 

63 

347 

< 


805 

75 

i 


jj ,y IKIlD ik Seks pee acre op irrigated crops in Raithal & Par&ana Indri. 


Tract. 

Assessment 

Circle. 

Maize. 

Zirii . 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

r 

Khadir 

500 

480 

460 

600 

Indri ...f 

Bangar 

600 

480 

540 

600 

Nardak 

600 

480 

600 

640 

' 

r 

Powadh 

600 

400 

480 

480 


Andarwar 

500 

... 

620 

660 

Raithal ... 

Bangar Pehowa, 

620 

’ 500 

480 

520 

Naili Raithal ... 

500 

440 

480 


Naili Pehowa ... 

500 

600 

480 

500 
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grains. 


(I) The estimates for eiri are too low.— J M.D. 
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Tract. 

Assessment Circle, 

8 

2 . 

m *-< 

C 3 
c xi 

o* 

*3 « 

s 

| 

Coarse rice, 

i 
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S 

*3 
© „ 

■3 3 

eS .ti 

t3 

V 
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1-3 

3 2 
£ c 
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£1 r 

•s* 

« 

a 

© 

X! 

£ 

j 

Gram. | 

a 

05 

tc 

■» 

P 

CJ 

<S 

a 

Xi 

a 

f 

Khodir 


280 

240 

100 

100 

200 

200 

240 

200 

INDR.I ..J 

Bangar 


280 

240 

160 

140 

200 

200 

240 

200 

l 

Nardak 


32 0 - 

240 

100 

120 


200 

240 

200 


Powadh 



,, 

160 

. 100 

200 

200 

240 

220 


And ar war 




180 

120 



240 

240 


Naili Kaithal 



300 

160 

120 

2Cu 

260 

2S0 

280 

KAITHAL .. V 

Naxli Pehowa 


24U 

2.0 

120 

120 

240 

210 

210 



Bangar Kaithal 



210 

200 

111 


200 

240 

240 


Bangar Pehowa 


2S0 

2<)0 

180 

1SJ 



240 


1 

Nardak 

•• 


240 

ieo 

120 


200 

240 

240 


• T 1 -®' 


’ -it 


■ 

24a i* 

34*?f 


m 

4 

to 

■%! 


The average consumption of food per head has alreajijp 
been noticed in para. 94. The total consumption of food grains 
by the population of the district, as estimated in 1878 for tc 
purposes of the Famine Report, is shown in maunds in the marg^f 

The figures are; 
based upon an estH- 
mated population , 
6,10,927 souls. On 
the other hand, the V; 
average eonsump- 
tion per head ii f 


Grain. 

Agriculturists. 

Non-agri- 

culturists, 

Total. 

Wheat 

613,432 

701,823 

1,404, 205 

Inferior grains .. 

788, 69» 

43.1,430 

1,219,229 

Pulse .. 

788,609 

430,530 

1.219,22!) 

Total 

2,190,830 

1,655, 8 S3 

3,146,713 


believed to have been over-estimated. A rough estimate of the? 
total production, exports, and imports, of food grains was alsflf 
framed at the same time ; and it was stated (page 151, Faminf 
Report) that some nine lakhs of maunds, principally who 
were annually exported to Dehli and Ambala and about 312,C 
maunds of wheat, barley, gram, bajra and smaller pulses.^ 
ported from Patiala and Bhiwani. ' " J 



SECTION B -LIVE-STOCK. 

269. Table No. XXII shows the live-stock of the 
as returned in 1888-89. In a tract like the Nardak, where Raj* 
puts predominate, and only a small portion of the area is uncWf 
the plough, it will be readily understood that cattle-farming 

■ i " ■ - — - — . i i-- 2 ' 

(2) Maize in the Nardak is usually sown on well lands near the home at o ft^ ^ 
but not watered (para. 240). V* ^ 
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£ forms no unimportant element in the means of subsistence. 

.{.fie large Rajput villages, it may, in fact, be said that cnltiva- 
tion holds an entirely subsidiary position. The people look rip- 
- tpn the manual labour of agriculture as to some extent deroga- 
( tppy, while the proudest of them thinks it no shame to tend Ids 
| .herds ; the yield of their fields is eminently precarious, arid 
j; (pnly follows on the expenditure of labour and capital, while 
\ ^their cattle yield ghi and calves in the exercise of their natural 
| /functions. Thus the Nardak Rajput’s chief agricultural care is 
l .to secure a plantiful supply of fodder from his jowar fields. 
J- ,f£he general area of the tract is a high flat slope from which the 
i -rain water runs off almost as fast as it falls ; and what scanty 
{' .grass does spring up, is eaten at once before it disappears under 
the burning heat of the sun. But every village is situated 
(Op a drainage line of greater or less magnitude ; and in the 
(hollows, where the earth is protected by the shadow of thick 
? ,dhak .jangal, grass grows with great luxuriance, and is both 
S- .pastured and cut and stored for nse in the hot weather. The 
; jiedges, too, which surround the cultivation, generally enclose' a 
• -good deal of uncultivated land, and large blocks are often 
V .fenced off as grass preserves (bir). In these spots a plentiful 
*r crop of grass is to be found in fairly favourable seasons. Not* 
•f withstanding this, by the beginning of April the supply begins 
- to run short, the pools in the jamjal have dried up, and the 
mass of the cattle are taken away in large herds (gol) either to 
.the duns of the Siwaliks, or, where the existence of friendly 
.relations with the villagers renders it possible, to the riverain 
-and canal villages. As soon as the first rains promise a supply 
■ of grass and water, these cattle return, accompanied by the 
herds of the canal and riverain tracts which the rising floods 
have driven from their homes, and often by those of the arid 
‘ tracts of Hariana, where the season has been less favourable. 

• Thus the cattle-farming capacity of individual villages depends 
not so much upon the actual area of pasture land as upon the 
extent to which that area is occupied by hollows and drainage 
.jlines. Many villages are compelled to fall back for pasture 
upon neighbours who have a smaller but more favourably situ- 
ated area ; and in some villages considerable sums are yearly paid 
Vari grazing fees to other communities. In Kaithal Jat villagers 
s have as a rule broken up almost all their good grazing lands 
land often have to pay their Rajput neighbours for pasturage. 
^.Besides cattle, a large number of sheep and goats are pastured 
in the tract, chiefly by the non-proprietory community. 

\ 270 . Kine or dhenu, consisting of buffaloes and cows, are 

■kept by' almost all villagers, and their milk furnishes the only 
. animal food which they, as a rule, enjoy. In the Nardp.k they 
;fom the mainstay of the people; while in every village 
surplus ghi produced forms a substantial addition to tneir 
’ income. Of the two kinds of kine the bnffalo is infinitely the 
more Valuable. If & villager loses his cow, he only grumbles a 
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little harder than usual ; if he loses his buffalo, he sits d< 
and cries. A female buffalo ( bhains ) is worth Es. 40 to Es. 1' 
After four years old she will give a calf every 18 months, to 
number of seven or eight or even more. The heifers (;i 
katri) are not sold ; but the steers ( jotra , katru ) are gelt 
sold when some two years old to be used as pack-animalSt 
They are called jota when grown up. The buffalo eats all 
coarse swamp grasses which the cow will not touch, and which 
would otherwise be useless ; and as long as they have a daily 
bath in the pond, are hardy animals. The cow (gai) is worm 
from Es. 10 upwards. After four years old she will calve 
in every twelve to eighteen months on the average, generally 1 
Chait or Baisakh. She will calve about six times. The sto« 

( bahra , bachhra) are gelt and kept for the plough as '* 

(bald), or sold at three years old for from Es. 15 to Es. ' 

The heifers (bahri, bachhri) are seldom sold unless they , „ 
their young. No care is taken about the breeding of oxen, ‘ 
bulls (bijar, khaggar ) being simply the young bull calves let 1 
on the occasion of a death. The buffalo bull (bhainsa) is soBBifi 
times chosen by a group of villages and let loose ; but it is 
let loose in the name of Devi or of the Fir, and these lattf 
maybe of any sort of breeding. Both sorts of bulls roam aibtfs 
the jangal and mingle with the herds at pasture. ■«($ 

271. The cattle are grazed in herds (gol) by herdsmf$( 
(pali), usually boys and lads, except in the Eajput tract v’ u 
men go also for fear of attempt at theft. In the cold weatlsW 
they go out as soon as the dew is off the grass, and return ) 
aundeh In the hot weather they graze from dawn till 11 Afg 
and from 2 till evening, returning to the village to drink in 
middle of the day. In the rains they also graze for three h®pf 
before dawn, returning to the village to be milked. This lag* 
is called pasar, and has a great effect upon the milk, the cat#^" 
grazing more freely when not teased by heat and flies. Tgj 
plough cattle often go for pasar both before dawn and ara|p 
sunset in the rains. 

The principal kinds of grass have been described in Chapfe® 

I. If the rains are good a splendid crop springs up. 

272. A buffalo will give 6 to 10 sers of milk daily 
eight months, and each ser will make a chittah of ghi ; a cowl 
yield 3 to 5 sers daily for five or six months, but each set "« 
only produce half a chittak of ghi. The first milk after call , 
is offered to Bhumia and the Snake-god, or sometimes given tojL 
beast herself to drink ; otherwise the milk will turn bloody. _Wj 
calf has all the milk for 10 days ; on the 11th it has a rope js 
round its neck, and the owner begins to use the milk. The _ 
is boiled at night in a vessel calld karhanni, and a little sour < 
(dahi) put in to turn it, which is called jamana. Next mor 
the milk is turned into a jhauli or churn, and the churn 
(reyi, ravi made of hair wood with four arms at the bottom). 
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and a cover ( chakra ) pat on through which the rtyi 
A string ( neta ) is wound round the staff, and it is spun 
alternately each way by pulling the ends of the string. This 
iflnirns ( bilona ) the milk. The butter is skimmed off and put 
' into a vessel. Its collective name is tindi or naini, and the 
• butter-milk is called las si, and is drunk. The butter is then 
melted, and the water with its impurities ( chhach ) being strained 
f off, ghi remains. This is put into a vessel called bar a till enough 
£ & collected to take to the bania, or as they express it, to change 
fjthe bara. The word is probably from Bar, Saturday, as no ghi 
iv^mst be made from the Sunday’s milk. 

C' 273. The following remarks on the number of cattle, and 
> tile profits derived from cattle-rearing and the leasing of pas- 
^iture lands are extracted from the assessment reports of Indri 
1 and Kaithal : — 




“The figures relating to cattle, other than plough oxen, in Indri 
include male and female buffaloes, bulls and cows, and calves of all 
sorts. The young male buffaloes are bought np by merchants from 
..the Panjab. No zamindar in these parts would work his well with 
a buffalo. In the Khadir the number of cattle shown is 26,340, or 
about one bead for every acre of waste. But while the cattle 
; are numerous, they are small and of little value, for the grass in the 
Khadir is very poor. In the Bangar also we have one head of cattle 
to every acre of waste, and the grazing is of better quality than in 
the Jamna valley. In the Nardak, according to onr lists, there are 
only 16,773 head of cattle to 37,542 acres of waste. I suspect thiB 
may he an understatement. But the area recorded as culturable 
Waste, includes a good deal of land which might well have gone 
down as barren. The Indri Nardak is not a grazing tract to any- 
thing like the same extent as the Kamal Nardak with its Rajput 
population and huge area of waste. The Rors, who own about half 
the villages, are good cultivators, and rarely keep up much pasture 
land. But the Rajputs in the south, and the Jats in the east of the 
circle, depend a good deal on the profits of grazing, and there are 
One or two estates owned by strangers which are kept as grass 

t reserve. Successive grass famines, to which the tract is terribly 
able, have lessened greatly the number of cattle in the hi ardak. 
In the drought of 1883-84, 922 milch buffaloes and 1,732 cows died 
in this circle alone, and the loss in the whole pargana was < 2,828 
.buffaloes and 5,174 cows. On the most moderate computation, 

: their value cannot have been less than Rs. 2,00,000, and . if we put 
the total losses, including plough cattle, at three and a half lakhs of 
•tnpees, I do not think we would be guilty of exaggeration. That is 
more than twice the land revenue of the pargana. And the people 
must expect to suffer at least as severely once in every eight or 
“Bine years. 

“The number of homed cattle in Kaithal 1 excluding plough 
bullocks is 1,46,582. These figures include draught oxen, cows, 
buffaloes, and calves of all sorts. Of the total 46,614 are milch 
’Cows, and 32,745 milch buffaloes. The circle details confirm in a 

(1) The figures refer to the old Kaithal tahsil as it was constituted before 

1889 , 


OhaiMftfk 

IdVB-StbGfc. 
Milk and butter. 


Cattle in Indri 
and Kaithal. 
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* striking way the truth of the opinion expressed in a former report • . 
that the number of cattle depends far more on the number of mattt8#ijf 
Requiring milk than on the amount of pasture land. There is littltfl; 
grazing left in the Powadh, and none in the Jangal, 2 yet the form«at^s 
circle has 10 head of cattle for every 16 persons, and the latter- Mp.-C 
for every 19. In the two grazing circles the proportion is 10 to - JSr if. 
and 10 to 17, respectively. The Nardak pasture is better than the*; ' 
Bangar, and there is twice as much of it ; but the Bangar having'. ' t | 
the larger population has the most cattle. It is usually assumelfij- 
that the spread of cultivation has been accompanied by a decrei|s^'?, 
in the number of kine, and it is true that the zamindars assert thiiffl 
to be the case. But I have the results of the enumeration made tiid § 
last settlement in the Bangar and Nardak, and it is worth while <!l ‘ 
pnt it beside the present figures : — sk,.,. 


ClKCLE. 


Bangar 




■S 

-{ 


Detail. 


Cows. 





Former 

12,389 

10,004 '■&"* 

Presont 

16,852 

13,196 

Former 

11,513 

6,813 "M 

.PreBOnt 

13,612 

11,126 


=**»• 


■m 


Buffaloes. , « 




“I have assumed that the former figures excluded calves, oi 
wise the increase since last settlement would be incredible, 
course I do not pretend that either of the two sets of figures'^ 
minutely accurate, and probably mine are more correct than Captaj 
Larkins’. But with these statistics before us we may well hesitai 
to believe that cattle have decreased. The crops grown yield 
great deal of fodder, and, as I shall show presently, the want 
grass has led the people to cultivate jowar more largely. In __ 
circles where cattle are kept for milk and little ghi is sold, thfi 
are many more cows than buffaloes. But in the Nardak, Bai 
and Naili, the number of buffaloes does not fall very far short of 
number of cows. Pine buffaloes are kept, and the Bangar Jat ■ m 
especially good at rearing them. ?, “jp 1 

274. “A milch buffalo is worth Rs. 50 or 60. It gives milks'®! 

8 months in the year, beginning in June or July. Much of the 
is reserved for ghi, especially if the calf is a male. We may' 
generally that 7 sers of ghi, worth Rs. 3-8-0, is handed over to 
oania monthly for 8 months in the year, while the owner keeps, 
buttermilk for the use of his family. In the four rainy months tSSp 
buffalo eats only grass and the price obtained for the ghi is pB*P 
profit. But in the cold weather Rs. 2 monthly must be deduotot , 
ior the cost of cotton seed and oil-cake. The owner of a good , buff- 
alo, therefore, realizes a profit of Rs. 20 yearly by the sale of 
The cows and bullocks reared in Kaithal are not to be compare 
with those bred in Hissar or the Jangal country. The cows , **&■ .. 





(2) This circle has been transferred to Hiaaar. 
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1 worth Rs. 12 or 15 each and yield on tlie average 3 sers of milk daily 
fir seven months in the year. A male calf is allowed a good deal of 
•r milk, but female calves are stinted, and this partly accounts for the 
poorness of the breed. The profits from the sale of ghi made from 
cdw ! s milk may be put at Rs. 0 yearly. As a rule the ghi made 
(faring the week is handed over to the bania every Thursday, and 
oh that day no ghi is made, and the owner’s family can have fresh 
.instead of sour milk. Male buffalo calves are brought up by Panjabi 
merchants at the age of 3 or 4 years, and are worth from Rs. 6 to 10 
each. Banjaras from across the Jamna come every spring to buy 
the bull calves. They take them from 18 months to 3 years old, 
Mid the price varies from Rs. 4 to 12 or even more according to age 
-.and quality. The trade in hides and horns, of which Dehli is the 
centre, has become important daring the past twenty years. In 
Kaithal it is in the hands of the butchers. The price fluctuates a 
good deal, falling very low in a famine year, but it may be put at 
Rs. 6 or 7 for a buffalo hide, Rs. 2 or 3 for a cow hide, 8 to 12 annas 
for a goat skin, and 3 or 4 annas for a sheep’s skin. The Chamars 
Still get the skins of all animals, dying natural deaths, but of course 
the intfrCMCd value of hides has raised the price of the live-stock. 
Cow’s horns are not sold. Buffalo’s horns are worth about an anna 
a pair. In the Bangar and Nardak villages there are nnmerons 
flocks of sheep and goats belonging mostly to the butchers of Kaithal, 
Pundri, Panipat, Jindli, and Sufidon. Land-owners of all castes, 
who are too poor to keep cows and buffaloes of their own, tend them. 
'Hie herdsman is allowed the whole of the milk, and the increase of 
the flock is divided once a year The butcher usually buys the 
tamindarti share and many of the sheep find their way into the 
. Ambala Cantonment. 


Chapter IV, B. 

Livo-stouk. 

Profits of o ittle 
rearing. 


The following table, for the details of which I am largely in- 
debted to the Rev. Mr. Carleton, who has been much in Kaithal 
during the last 30 years, is interesting : — 


Derail. 

Price in 1856. 

Price now. 

MiJk per rupee 

40 sers. 

1 6 sers. 

6hi „ „ 

5 ,, 

2 „ 

Jtflch buffaloes 

Rs. 15 to 30. 

Rs. 35 to 70. 

H cows 

Rs. 6 to 10. 

Rs. 12 to 20. 

Bullocks broken to plough 

Rs 15 to 30. 

Rs. 30 to 60. 

Young male goats for food . . 

Annas 4 to 8. 

As. 10 to Re. 1-4. 

8jaeep for food ... 

12 annas. 

Rs. 2. 

Buffalo hides 

1 Re. 

Rs. 6. 

Cpw hides 

8 annas. 

Rs. 2. 

Oca* skins 

2 annas. 

10 annas. 


, 275. “ Pasturage is sold in two ways. Either fixed chaiges 

>er head of cattle are made or definite areas are let for lump sums, 
a the former case the usual rates are : — 


Ip Hitch buffaloes ... ... ... ••• ■■■ Annas 8 

Cows >i 4 

;• Weaned calves » 2 

In the Bfardak it is still quite common to collect part of the 
■ revenue by a bachh on cattle; and when this is done the rate per 
» head, excluding plough bullocks and unweaned calves, is from two 
to four annas. The cotnraunity also realizes an anna per head and 




jf 

£ 
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sometimes more for all sheep and goats grazed in village land*.,- ' 
The Superintendent has collected statistics for five Bangar $u/]a’-4 
eight Nardak villages where he has ascertained with an approf^, ,* 
to accuracy the lump rents realized for pasturage over areas exceed^ 
ing 100 acres. The result is to show a grazing rent of about s^ay, 
annas an acre to be usual. We ma3- assume that pasturage let 4ms - 
this wav' is above the average. I am inclined to take the rental , 
value of ordinary grazing land in the Nardak of Kaithal as abouliy ; 
four annas an acre and, as a good deal of bad land has been classed, 
as iaiiim, perhaps we should put it lower for assessment purposest-'^ j 

276. The chief diseases to which cattle are subject are 
follows: — . fa- 

Garar or garwa . — This is the most fatal of all, espeoi&lljpSj'I 
to hufEaloes. The mouth and nose run, the tongue and thrOw* j 
swell, the papillae of the tongue stand erect, and animal 
in a few hours, apparently suffocated. Bora or jtaira.— 
feet and mouth swell and foster, and colic and diarrhoea li 
present. The animal generally recovers. Maud is dysente; 
which generally kills the patient. Jar. — In the rains when " 
grass is young the cattle get giddy and fall down, especiji, 

buffaloes. It is seldom fatal. The r eh of the canal tract ‘ 

the cattle glandular affections and diarrhoea, and pulls ) 

down ; they are therefore sent after a year or two to the higttw 
lands to recruit, which they do in a few months. Bora Is A i ff f, 
also for any epidemic cattle plague. If an animal gets lately' 
an oval mark with a < ivss in it, or Solomon’s seal, or SkWiftS? 
trident, or the old Aryan mark of the need-fire, in general shaj&r * 
like the Manx arm, is branded on the limb affected. A iiatfr ■% 
or piece of the coloured thread used in religious ceremonies ’'lib 9 
a powerful charm if tied round the leg of the animal. J£H & 
cattle that die on Saturday or Sunday are buried instead of being* h 
given to the Chamars. ' 



Sheep and goats. 


Other animals. 


27t. Considerable flocks (rewar) of sheep and goats are kept 
in the Nardak and in sncli Khadir villages as have large pastnr&t 
Where the villagers are Musalmans, the flocks sometimes belong^ - 
to them ; hut they are more commonly the property of the city -g 
butchers, who send them out to graze in the villages. *| 
sheep are all of the ordinary black small-tailed breed. T'KgjfewA 
are generally tended by Gadarias who make blanketttrW- 
the wool. A blanket is presented yearly to the village hjHg * 
a proprietory fee and is appropriated by the lambardars. - if 
dung is used for manuring tobacco, hut is not much vftlfled# y* 
and never bought. * .,{ 

tv n 7\ , . , 'It sfef 

^ /o. 1 igs {bad) arc kept in large quantities "by tlie sweeper® S 

in the villages, and the Khatiks in the town. The' ^arnat'f 
>reed of pigs, which is a very fine one, dates from the tim© ©f-’i 
the old cantonments; and large droves of “ very superiorpn^ | 
strictly home-bred pigs*' may be seen constantly going^^SI^ 
Kama!, where they have already attained a considerable I 

.. ■ t .J'f 



■ms:- 
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, acquired the local tastes of their race. Donkeys are kept 
dtAely by potters, and do all the petty village carriage. There 
are many of them in every village. The sweepers of almost 
every village keep fowls in some quantities. 

279. The Karnal remount rearing dep6t was established 
. in January 1889. The number of youngs stock at present in 

Dxa depot is 653, but in addition to the horses there are also 
. ordnance mules which are being trained for mountain 

lottery work. Such of the young stock as are likely to prove 
'.apod for breeding are put aside for that purpose. About one- 
third of the Karnal farm lands recently purchased by Govern- 
tfjeut is devoted to the rearing depot, the remaining two-thirds 
hfe. at present under the charge of the Commissariat Department 
$pd used as a grass farm. 

280. On the abolition of the Government Home Stud in 
1$76, some of the boildings and lands were made over to, 
Geneva! Parrott, the Superintendent. Some of the mares were 
sold to him, Government stallions were placed under his charge, 
ftnd he set on foot an exceedingly promising experiment in 
horse-breeding. In fact matters had passed beyond the stage 
of experiment, when he recently sold his stud to Government, 
p,nd at present it is being worked in connection with the depot 
fery much on the lines which General Parrott pursued with so 
Winch success. 


SECTION C. 


OCCUPATIONS, INDUSTRIES AND 
COMMERCE 


281. Table No. XXIII shows the principal occupations 
followed by males of over 15 years of age as returned at the 
Census of 1881. But the figures are perhaps the least satisfactory 
pf all the Census statistics, for reason explained in the Census 
Report ; and they must be taken subject to limitations which are 

given in some detail in Part II, 
Chapter VJII of the same Re- 
port. The figures in Table No. 
XXIII refer only to the popu- 
lation of 15 years of age and 

, over. The figures in the margin 

iihow the distribution of the whole population into agrieul- 
r> tnral and non-agricultural, calculated on the assumption that 
* the number of women and children dependent upon each male 
j • af over 15 years of age is the same, whatever his occupation. 

These figures, however, include as agricultural only such part of 
‘f the population as are agriculturists pure and simple ; and exclude 
| Wot only the considerable number who combine agriculture with 
f Other occupations, but also the much larger number who depend 
■ In great measure for their livelihood upon the yield of agricul- 

I Lt-.- . 

(1) Th ese figures refer to the district as constituted in 13^1. 


Population . 

Towns. 

V illagcs. 

' Ajfricnltnrfil 

16,91'i 


^Son-agricultural .. 

61,412 

229,413 

Total 

JT m — — ■ 

78,328 

544,293 1 
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tural operations. More detailed figures for the occupations:^ " 
both males and females will be found at pages 69 to 78 of Table 
No. XI I A, and in Table No. XIIB of the Census Report of 1881,: 


A full account of agricultural occupations has been given 
in Chapter III, Section E. : 

*«( 1 f 

282. Table No. XXIV gives statistics of the manufactures - : 
of the district as they stood in 1881-82. The annual return of : 
large industries for the Kamal district for the last five year# , 
has been blank. The only manufactures prosecuted in tlAl 
villages are weaving in cotton and wool, rope-making, makjnlg ' 
pottery and bricks, and minor handicrafts, such as the making. • 
of baskets and mats. They are all conducted either by tit# x 
people themselves or by the menials ; the latter either providing 
the finished articles as part of their begar, or being paid for : 
their work, almost always in grain. The products are always 
of the roughest description, and for better finish the peop£| y 
have to go to the towns. Spinning and weaving are described > j 
fully by Mr. Baden-Powell, and an account of rope-makingi | 
pottery, and brick-making is given in paras. 497-501 &§ f 
Mr. Ibbetson’s Settlement Report. - X 


283. In the city of Karnal several handicrafts are ca i 
.to great perfection, being relics of the days of the old canto^ 
ments. Especially it is famous for its shoe-making, many thou- 
sands of boots being sent from it to regiments all over 
country. The city of Panipat is famous for the manufacture of , 
copper and brass vessels and of skin jars ( kupa ) for holding ghy 
and oil, and exports them in considerable numbers. There is also 
a glass foundry, (1) the operations at which are fully described bj 
Mr. Baden-Powell at page 237/ of his Punjab Manufacture ». . j 


Mr. Lockwood Kipling, Principal of the Lahore School <4 
Art, has kindly furnished the following note on some of tH 
special industries of the district : — 1 


“ Panipat in this district has long been noted for small wares q i 
metal of various kinds. A peculiar kind of bead-like ornament 
known as motis or pearls, skilfully made in thin silver is one of th| i 
specialities of the place. A necklace of six rows costs about Bsrfipl 
of three rows about Rs. 10. There is no chasing or ornament of a# »■ 
kind, but the silver is a good colour and the beads are perfectly rbmlUl 
Captain Roberts reported in 1882 that this small industry is’lfifc 
clining. Betel-nut cutters ( rnrotas ) are here made in fanciful form* 
the handles being of brass with quaint projections, in which smalt 
mirrors and pieces of coloured glass are fixed. A good one costa t|r« 
or three rupees. Scissors are similarly ornamented ; the handle# 
being made of brass with bits of coloured glass rudely aimnlatiiff 

(I) Glass is, or was, also made at Gumthala in Pchowa, and a small 
illago adjoining Gimthala is called Kliori Shishgaran. 


4 
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jewels set therein. A pair of scissors costs about 6 annas. These 
articles are made for export. 

“ The fabrics produced in the district are of no special interest. 
The Internal Trade Report for 1881-82 says that blankets of the 
ordinary native description are largely exported to other districts ; 
and that the Kaithal ch&utuhi , a cotton-cloth with its borders, red or 
blue, is exported towards Patiala and the Panjab. 


Chaptoc|?ft,|a 



Commerces. 

Town Manufactures.’ 


“ Karnal itself has long had a name for glass blowing. The 
silvered globes of thin glass, which, when broken up, are used for 
mirror-worked walls and also sewn into phulkaris , are invariably 
said to come from Karnal. In the descriptive catalogue of the 
Panjab contributions to the Calcutta Exhibition 1883-84 Mr. Baden. 
Powell writes : — ‘ In Karnal rude globes are made for ornaments, the 
inside being silvered with quicksilver and tin-foil ; the large aperture 
necessary for the manipulation is awkwardly covered with ozidue. 
The Karnal glass-makers also prepare the large, thin, pear-shaped 
glass retorts dr carboys, in which the native manufacture of salam- 
motdAfc (kaHuhntdar) is effected. It would be interesting to know 
fib'ether this slender manufacture is a survival of more important 
works carried on in either Hindu or Mughal times. There has never 
apparently been any lack of small phials for attar of roses and similar 
articles blown at one operation ; but few examples of more substantial 
forms survive.’ ” 


' 284. There are no statistics available for the general trade Courso and nature 

of the district. The exports and imports of food-grains have of trade. 

a]ready been noticed in para. 268. There is no material avail- 
able such as would render it possible to give anything like a 
Complete view of the trade of the district. But a slight sketch 
<.f its general course will be interesting ; and as a foundation 
for it, an abstract of the customs returns for the trade passing 
east and west through the Panipat district in 1832-33 may be 
attempted. At that time that trade north and south went 
^hidfiy via Hansi-Hissar, and not through Karnal, excepting 
salt, which passed up from Jhajjar through Karnal to the 
Pan jab in great quantities : — 

Trade passing into the Doah. 


i * 

Goods. 

Maunds. 

Customs dues 
in rupees. 


Oilseeds 

68,616 

Bs. 

8.794 


Cotton 

20,520 

10,260 

1 ' 

Salt 

65,107 

90,057 


Salammoniac 

2.583 

2,067 


Iron 

4,760 

3,400 


Timber 

5,200 

mil 1- 

Wool 

641 

481 


Miscellaneous 

... 

8,008 


..1 

... 

1,23,261 
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Chnpter IV, C. Trade coming from the Doab. 

~T.. . . _ ■■■us, 

wmzpasions, 
tatdUfthes and 

Commerce. Goods - 

M amid a. 

Customs dues 
in rupees. ^ 

fedWMe iBd nature of 

trade. Sugar 

Gur 

Cloth 

Leather ... 

Safflower 

Miscellaneous 

2,75,017 
2,42,546 
167,880 pcs. 

3,248 

Rs. : 

87 ,082 

24,554 

5.183 ‘ 

1,502 

2.820 

3,580 . * ig 


■*£il 

124 - 721 ^ 


Ghi is not mentioned, and probably did not pay duty. 

The course of trade thus indicated has been enti 
changed by the construction of the railway and Grand Tr 
Road, the mass of the external traffic now passing down thejiil 
two arteries, the former being used for long distances, whjM "i 
the latter is still preferred for short ones. The only retijM, ;j 
important traffic east and west is that which flows to the grefdt 
sugar mart of Shamli in the Muzaffarnagar district, the ettath ' 
generally taking salt there from Bhiwani, or bajra, ^ 

oilseeds, and ghi from the highlands, and bringing away gut# ,=? 
The Khadir and canal portions of the tract produce a surplus©!! i 
wheat, cotton, gram, and fine rice for export, and import salt, ^ 
bajra, oil, and oilseeds, iron, and piece-goods. The Nardajk I 
exports ghi, hides, wool, and in a good year large quantities : ;i 
gram ; and imports the same things as the rest of the distrait^ ? 
with the addition of sugar. Formerly large quantities of gr&n, k 
moth, &c., from the Jangal country of Budlada, Patiala, inq 4 . 
Ferozepore passed through Kaithal. The Zambulars of the Jahgat^ ? 
des are their own carriers, and brought the grain on camels id 
Karnal, Shamli, and Saharanpur, taking back gur and fine ririk’ j 
dhe Ferozepore grain trade was diverted by the Sindh, Panjay, f 
and Delhi (now N. W. State) Railway, and the trade of thd’ 
rest of the Jangal de-i is now being drawn to the Fe roz eportft 
Rewari Railway. When there is a surplus of gram in Ka'itMi, f 
a good deal of it finds its way to Dehli through Panipat. Jovoar, - j 
sirsam, til, and mung are also exported. The jo war is largely 
bought for seed by the canal villages on both sides of the- 
Jamna. There is little export of bajra, which is the favourite 
food of the Kaithal peasant. There is a large export of ghi to 
Dehli and Amritsar, but the trade is said to be less important 
than formerly, partly because the local consumption has become J 
much greater. The trade in cattle, hides, and horns has been ‘ 
noticed in para. 274. The Powadli villages deal with Patiala & 
and Samana. * -. 

The trade of the district will be greatly affected by the 4 
opening of the Dehli-Kalka Railway and the excavation of the s |' 
Sirsa canal. The local trade is principally conducted throngh ! 
the village banins who deal with the larger traders at the three t 
marts of Kaithal, Karaal, and Panipat, the last of which towns j? 
lies on the direct road to Shamli. But it is surprising boW 




J*v, - 
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vpry considerable a trade is locally conducted by the villagers 
j, themselves, and especially by Jats from Rolitak. These people 
!' in. the hot weather, when the bullocks would otherwise be idle, 
start with their carts, bring salt from Bhiwani or bajru and moth 
from Hansi and Hissar, exchange it for gur or cotton in the 
Villages, take this up into the highlands and exchange it for 
gram, and finally sell the gram at Karnal or Panipat, either 
’ buying sugar to take back, or carrying piece-goods, &c., for 
hire. The Dehli traders often send up agents for cotton or ghi 
in the villages, and bring it direct to Dehli. This local traffic 
is of immense advantage to the people, as they deal direct with 
the carters instead of with the local btmvi, and always get a 
better price than he would give. When the people of the tract 
themselves engage in similar operations, of course the profit is 
still greater. But this is not often the case, as in irrigated 
tracts the bullocks are seldom at leisure. 

Such gur as is not absorbed in this manner goes to Shamli, 
the cotton and wheat to Dehli and Ambala, and the ghi and 
hides to Dehli. Oil and oil-seeds come from the Panjab and the 
Doab ; til and sirsam from the former, arhnr and tarn mira from 
. the latter. Timber comes from Ambala, iron and piece-goods 
from Dehli, salt from Bhiwani, Dehli, or Ambala. The petty 
’articles needed by the people and not produced in the villages 
are supplied by small hawkers, who buy them in the cities and 
travel about the villages, exchanging them for grain. Gangs 
of travelling blacksmiths, 1 too, are not uncommon, who do finer 
work than the village blacksmith cau attain to. 


SECTION D. —PRICES, WEIGHTS AND MEA- 
SURES, AND COMMUNICATIONS. 

285. The village prices of the chief agricultural staples 
used for the conversion of produce estimates into money at 
Mr. lbbetson’s Settlement of 1880 are shown below. They are 
based upon the average prices of the 20 years ending with 
1B74, prices of certain staples being excluded in the calculations 
of the Nardak averages for those years in which these staples 

< (1) In the cold weather these nomad labors wander about in the districts 
of the Dehli division. They live in curious little carts. They encamp outside 
the villages, as they are bound by the custom of the tribe never to enter a house. 
They state tlmt they are descendants of the llahtor Rajputs who left Chi tor 
after its capture by AkbarU.u. 1507). These lohars are divided into eleven 
yots (clans), some of which at least bear high sounding liajput names ( Solankki , 
flW/i, 8fc.) 

. They do not practise leorcica. Fossibly the prohibition against entering houses 
Is connected with their claims to be descended from the Rahtors of Chitor. 
Udaipur was founded by liana Udai bingh when he fled from Chitor. “So long 
atChitor was & widowed city, the Rana bound himself and his successors never 
to twist their beards, or eat from gold or silver, or sleep upon anything but 
straw. To this day the memory of the interdict is preserved iu the pa'acc at 
Ugfcadpnr. The Raja never twists his beard. He eats from gold and silver, but 
tl^eire are leaves beneath the dishes. He sleeps upon a bed, but there is a 
•catering of straw below.’* (Talbov’a WbceUr’s Short HUtvnj vf India p. 
132).- J.SI.D. 

c 
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were not produced because of drought. A column has been/ 
added to show the prices assumed by Mr. Douie for Indri and 
Kaithal at the Settlement of 1888. He did not make any' 
estimate for zabti crops, such as cane and cotton. Table No. 
XXVI gives the retail bazar prices of commodities for the' 
last twenty-nine years. The wages of labour are shown in Table ' 
No. XXVII, but the figures are probably of doubtful value 


Staple. 

Nardak. 

Karnal 

Kliadir. 

Karnal 

Bangar. 

Panipat 

Khadir. 

Panipat 

Bangar. 

Indrian! 

Kaithal. 

Cotton 

13 

12 

12 

ii 

12 

... I ‘ } 1 

Gar 


18 

18 

18 

18 

Maize 

43 

36 

37 

35 


33 ' 

Pine rice 

41 

35 

36 

35 

34 

30 ■' 1 

39 ;; 

Coarse rice ... 

43 

45 

44 


... 

Jo war 

42 

35 

36 

35 

35 

33 n 

Bajra 

35 

29 

29 

29 

29 

1 1 

3L 

Moth 

39 

43 

34 

34 

34 

28 '-6 

Wheat ... 

S3 

31 

30 

29 

29 

27 

Gram 

49 

38 

39 

38 

37 

35 - 

Barley 

— 

43 

44 


43 


Wheat and gram ... 

45 

37 

37 

35 

35 

32 

Barley and gram 

50 

42 

43 

... 

40 

39 

Masri 


40 

... 

... 


32 








==*»! 


The figures of Table No. XXXII give the average values off 

land in rupees per acr&> 
shown in the margin, for 
sale and mortgage ; but th^, 
quality of land varies sp- 
enormously and the value 5 
returned is so often fictiti- 
ous, that but little reliance: 
The subject has been noticed 


Period. 

Sale. 

Mortgage. 

1868-69 to 1873-74 .. 

1874-75 to 1877-78 
1878-79 to 1881-82 

14— 13 

15— 6 

21 — 3 

18 -12 
r»— 4 
30— 9 


can be placed upon the figures 
as regards Indri and Kaithal in para. 192. 

286. Mr. Ibbetson thus discusses the history of prices in 
Karnal : — 

“ The prices of agricultural produce which ruled in the village* ’ 
between 1830 and 1874 have been obtained from the banias’ books 1 
in the manner already described, and are summarised in the follow- 
ing table, which shows average prices in sers per rupee in the 
Panipat tahsil : — 
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*¥ ^ ~ 

Period. 

Cotton. 

u 

0 

CJ 

S 

I 

Eioe. 

c3 

1 

4» 

aS 

<D 

A 

& 

i 

3 

O 

Chapter IV, D v 

Prices Weight* 
3 and Measures, 

and Comm uni- 

1830 to 183* 

16 

21 

67 

53 

68 

45 

58 

cations. 

46 Changes in the value 

.1833 to 1838 

16 

18 

43 

42 

42 

31 

45 

45 of agricultural pro- 

1840 to 1844 

18 

21 

42 

33 

38 

34 

39 

45 duce. 

1845 to 1S49 

18 

20 

43 

38 

39 

33 

39 

44 

1850 to 1034 

21 

24 

52 

37 

63 

41 

50 

58 

1855 to 1859 

16 

21 

55 

43 

50 

40 

58 

62 

1860 to 1804 

10 

16 

31 

33 

32 

28 

34 

40 

1864 to 1869 

9 

16 

27 

27 

28 

22 

27 

81 

1870 to 1874 

11 

16 

31 

31 

32 

25 

31 

37 


Ruling Prices in Karnal Nardak in sers per rupee. 


Y«a*. 

Cotton. 

© 

M 

*3 

X 

Fine rice. 

Coarse rice. 

Jo war. 

(9 

u 

*5* 

« 

J3 

t 

S 

Wheat. 

Gram. 

Barley. 

1855 ... 

22 

69 

51 

65 

60 

45 

59 

50 

70 

65 

1856 ... 

18 

48 

53 

65 

56 

50 

50 

38 

70 

70 

1857 ... 

16 

68 

03 

75 

62 

40 

74 

46 

76 

70 

1858 ... 


... 




... 


42 

71 

69 

1859 ... 




... 


... 



33 

... 

1860 ... 











1861 ... 

20 

30 

37 

40 

30 

28 

28 

24 



1862 ... 

11 

44 

46 

06 

43 

38 

38 

40 

48 

63 

1863 ... 

6 

50 

49 

48 

33 

35 

36 

36 

42 

60 

186* ... 

... 



43 




26 



1805 ... 

11 

40 

30 


35 

30 

26 

26 

40 

39 

1866 ... 




34 




23 



1867 ... 

14 

36 

34 

39 

37 

34 

28 

25 

32 


1868 ... 

»-• 



... 

... 

... 


... 

... 

... 

1869 ... 










... 

1870 ... 

10 

39 

35 

42 

42 

30 

29 

29 


37 

1871 ... 




40 




25 


36 

1872 ... 

10 

30 

34 

40 

32 

31 

31 

28 

35 

40 

1873 ... 

11 

30 

33 

40 

32 

27 

35 

24 

35 

36 

1874 ... 

11 

32 

34 

40 

32 

28 

32 

26 

33 

32 

Average 

13 

*3 

41 

48 

42 

35 

39 

32 

49 

52 


Not*. — The years for which the price of any staple is not shown are the j ears 
hi which that staple was not produced in the Nardak, owing to drought. 


& 

sr 


“Special circumstances have combined to render the rise in 
prices, which has been so general all over India, somewhat less- 
marked in this district than elsewhere. The large frontier canton- 
ment which was kept up for so many years at Karnal created a 
local demand which its transfer to Ambala did not much diminish ; 
and the populous city of Dehli is so near that the metalling of the 
Grand Trunk Road, always a good one, which was done about 1853, 
did not affect prices so much as new communications would do in 
an isolated tract. The same thing may be said of the great mart 
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Chapter IV, D. c f Shamli, to which the present road existed before last Settlement, 
"weights though doubtless it is better now than then. Another cause which 
and Measures ' tended to keep prices up was the immediate proximity of the arid 
Bttd Oommuni- tracts of Hariana and the Bagar, the normal state of which appears 
cations. to be scanty rain relieved by frequent droughts ; the influence of this 
ChangeBin the value canse > s often noted in the early correspondence, but the extended use 
of agricultural pro- of canal water in these tracts has lately tended to equalise the local 
duco. supply with the demand. 

“ The prices tell their own tale. The first five-yearly period is- 
marked by the famine of 1833 ; the second by the drought of 1837-38. 
In the third, daring which the Settlement was made, the rain-fall was 
somewhat scanty throughout ; but the prices may probably he taken 
as the normal rates of the time, as they tally with those of the pre- 
ceding period, and for the next five years remain almost unaltered,' 
although the seasons were favourable. The supplies needed by the 
army operating in the Pan jab between 1845 and 1847 were largely, 
drawn from this neighbourhood. The fifth period, from 1850 to 1855, 
is marked by a sudden and extensive fall in all prices, which conti- 
nued to 1858 ; and this must, I fancy, have been owing to the open- 
ing out of the Panjab, and to its surplus stuffs pouring into a 
market from which no railway existed to carry them away. The 
famine of 1859-60 only introduced the cotton famine, which began 
in 1861 and continued for five years, during which time it is esti-" 
mated that £63,000,000 sterling of silver was poured into Bombay., - 
This enormous addition to the circulation of the country drove op ; 
prices with a rush, and, before equilibrium had been restored, thft-. f 
introduction of steam carriage from Delili threw open the market*?’, 
of the world to India, and perpetuated the high level which had beeh.,1 
reached. ^ 

‘•The famine of 1869 created a temporary disturbance, bttff' 
for the last live years the seasons have been fair, the opening of t he.- , 
I anjab railway in 1870 has completed the connection bet ween 
Lahore and Bombay, and prices have stood with an extraordinary* 
steadiness at what may be considered then normal rates. Since * 
then the drought of 1^77-80 has again raised prices considerably , 
but the rise is probably only temporary. Taking the periods from , 
1840 to 1845 and from 1870 to 1875 as giving normal rates for laBt-t 
settlement and for the present time, which i think we may fairly 
do, we find the rise in prices to be as follows : — ,iil 

'tt 














1 





■ ..v ■■ 


C3 | 

o 

-c 

k 

Gram 



Barlei 

5 

Kico. 

Cottor 

<D 

*3 

£ 

ri 

' 3 

o 

Settlement rates 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 1 

1 

100 j 

100 

100 

Present rates 

136 

126 

121 

119 

106 

163 

135 

131,,.! 

— — - — 



1 


1 

1 




And the general result may be said to be that prices have ; 1 
risen by about one quarter. - , -rs. 
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In discussing tlie same subject in connection with the 
Settlement of Indri and Kaithal, Mr. Douie wrote as follows : — 

“ The history of prices and the causes of their fluctuations 
since Settlement have been so often described that I need not say 
much on the subject. The main features are the same in Karnal 
as elsewhere, though the changes have been less violent. We 
have a period of comparatively high prices coming to have an end 
about 1850, a considerable fall between 1851 and 1860, a great 
rise coincident with the famine of 1860-61, and made permanent 
by the rapid expansion of the trade of the province. Since 1860-61 
prices have been fairly level, except in years of actual famine such 
as 1869 and 1878. Since the famine of 1877-78 they have ruled 
exceptionally high. No anticipations of a permanent increase can be 
based on this fact, which is due solely to tlie occurrence of a series 
of bad seasons. One or two good harvests have at once brought 
prices down, and those ruling lately were actually lower than the 
average prices prevailing in the five years 1860-64, when food grains 
were still very cheap. 

“ But, while the prominent features of the history of prices 
have been the same here as in the rest of the Panjab,, there are 
very marked differences to be noted. Between 1840 and 1860 
prices were decidedly higher in Karnal than in the Panjab proper, 
as a comparison of my statistics with those collected by Mr. 
Purser and Captain Montgomery for the Jalandhar and Hoshiarpur 
districts will show. * * * * Moreover, the fall in prices after 

1800 was much less marked in Karnal than in districts lying 
further to the north-west. The average Karnal prices are still 
higher than those prevailing in the Jalandhar Doab, but the differ- 
ence now is insignificant compared with what it was formerly. 
The i •easons of the comparatively high range of prices in Karnal 
before 1860 have been given by Mr. Ibbetson. 

“ As I have noticed already, prices have, for special reasons, 
been abnormally high since the famine of 1877-78, and I consider 
we shall obtain a better idea of what they are likely to be in future 
by taking as the basis of oar estimate the average prices of the 20 
years 1860-79, than those of the twenty-five years 1860-84. 

The degree in which we should follow the averages strictly 
depends upon the question how far we should include in our calcula- 
tions the prices of famine years. * * * * 

“ I consider, that in calculating the prices of the unirrigated 
staples, especially gram, coarse rice, and jowar, grown in the drier 
tracts, which occupy the greater part of my charge, we would be 
justified in excluding the figures for kharif i860 and rahi 1861 
(famine of 1860-61) kharif 1868 and 1869, rahi 1869 and 1870 (famine 
of 1868-70), and kharif 1877 and rahi 1878 (famine of 1877-78). As 
regards crops which are partly grown on irrigated land, and only 
cultivated to any great extent as dry crops in the more favorably 
situated circles, e.g., wheat, the average prices of the whole period 
of 20 years should be taken, but, in deciding on the prices to be 
assumed, a liberal allowance should be made for the frequency of 
famine years. 

“ The following table shows (a) the average prices received by 
agriculturists for the principal grains in the twenty years 1860-/9. 
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( b ) The same excluding the prices ruling in the harvest*, t 

mentioned in the last paragraph. 

(c) The prices I propose to adopt for assesment pnrposes. : ’® 




( Average Prices 

Prices as- 
•nmed for 
assesment 
purposes. 


Grain. 


Of 20 years 
1860-1879. 

Of 1860- 
1879, ex- 
cluding 4 
famine 
year 8. 

* ' £ 
i-i 'j 

1 " - y* 

Wheat 


25f 

28* 

27 

■h f 

Barley ... 

... 

37 J 

4 Of 

39 


Gram 


32* 

Sr,* 

35 

. .. \ 

Wheat and gram 

... 

30 

32f 

32 

■<> 

Barley and gram 


38* 

40 

39 

Masri 

... i 

30J 

32* 

32 

,} v? 

Sirsam 

... | 

20* 

21* 

21 

T 

Maize 

... | 

30f 

34 

33 

n 

Jowar ... 


31* 

33* 

33 

,.y 

Bajra ... 

... j 

30 

31* 

31 

Ziri 


29* 

31* 

30 


Coarse rice ... 

... ! 

36 

39* 

39 

.■r - 

Tori a 

... j 

201 

21* 

21 

... 

Urd ... 


«i 

26 

26 


Mung ... 

-1 

2 «i 

27* 

26 


Moth 

.. ' 

! 

27 

28* 

28 



For wheat and barley, jaumasri, and mandiva, which are not jj 
included in my tables, I assume 36, 36, and 48 sers per rupee; ~ : ;f, 
l-espectively. Matidwa is a very inferior grain, and in a good year 
its prioe sometimes falls as low as two mauuds the rupee. * * * *, 


“ It only remains to compare the prices now assumed with those 
adopted at last Settlement. The result is shown in the annexed j. 
table, Mr. Wynyaixl adopted separate estimates for parganas Ladwa * 
and Thanesar. The prices shown are the mean of the two, except in , 
the case of coarse rice. Here I have adopted the Ladwa price, the 
Thanesar figures being so low as to suggest the oocnrence of some* 
mistake” : — - . * 


Beta it. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Gram. 

Sirsam. 

Maize. 

Jo war. j 

Bajra. i 

a 

,4 

I* 

3 

W 

0,1' 

Last Settlement 

37 

48 

40 

27 

43 

42 

42 

28 

35 . 

Present Settlement 

27 

39 

35 

21 

33 

33 

31 

21 



0lg m ° a . 287. The weights and measures of the district are divided | 

into kaekeha and paika ; the latter being the standard measured' 
in which Government returns and records are prepared, the*'? # 
former the measures used by the people in their daily lift* 
Close to the towns the villagers often use palcka weights and ? | 
measures ; towards the Rohtak border they always use pakkd : 
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★eights and kachcha measures ; in the rest of the tract both are Chapter. 
always kachcha. But prices are always quoted in pakka weights. 

Thus when a villager says his field produces three maunds a 
bigah, and grain is 30 sers per rupee, the maund and bigah are 
kachcha, the sers pakka. 

The weights used are as follows, the pakka weight being 
always double the kachcha weight of the same name : — 


Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 
and Communi- 
cations. 

W eights and mea- 
sure a. 


i I — 

5 tolas = 

20 „ = 4 

. 80 „ = 16 

•,200 „ = 640 

II.— 

4 pao kachcha — 


1 cliittak pakka. 

— 1 pao pakka. 

— 4 „ „ = 1 ger pakka 


160 


= 40 


= 40 


160 
HI.— 

5 sera pakka — 16 
10 „ „ = 20 
60 „ „ =120 


1 aer kachcha 


■ 1 maand pakka 
= (82-3 lbs.) 


= 1 maand kachcha (\ ) = (1115 lbs.). 


sera kachcha 


— 2 
= 12 


1 dharl. 

= 1 dhon. 

= 6 „ = pan =(123’55 lbs.). 

This last is the real village measure, the weights in it alone 
no^, varying from kachcha bo pakka. Besides these there are 
gahra or as much as can he carried under the arm ; and bhar or as 
much as can be carried on the head. 

The measures of length are as follows, the kachcha yard 
being three quarters the length of the pakka, and being always 
used by the people : — 

3 Ungli = 1 girah 

4 „ = = 1 ran thi. 

12 „ = 4 Jf =s 3 „ =1 ballshfc or biland. 

24 „ = 8 „ = 6 „ =2 „ =1 hath. 

36 „ = 12 „ = 9 „ = 3 M ~ =1 gaz kachcha. 

48 „ = 16 „ = 12 „ = 4 „ = 2 „ = 1 gaz pakka— (36 ins.) 

2 Kadams — 1 gatha kachcha. 

^23 >f =10 „ „ =1 jarib kachcha = (31 "73 yards). 

3 Gaa pakka = 1 gatha pakka. 

. 60 „ „ =20 ,, „ =1 jarib pakka = (35 yards). 

The ungli is the finger breadth ; the muthi, the closed fist ; 
the balishl the span ; hath, the cubit, or from the elbow to tho 
finger tips, the kadam, the double pace. 

The measures of area are as follows, each kachcha measure 
being one-third of the corresponding pakka measure j and the 
people using kachcha measures generally : — • 

Pakka — 

20 aq. gathaa = 1 biavra. 

400 „ „ =1 sq. jarib = 20 „ =(1 of an acre). 

Kaohcha — 

6 aq. gathaa = =1 biswa 


100 


= 1 sq. jarib 


= 20 


= bigah=(^j. of an acre) 


The bmca whether kachcha or pakka, is of course further 
sub-divided into biswansi, ti&wansi, kachwansi, &c., each being 
one-twentieth of the preceding one, but the people do not talk 

(1) In Indri the kachcha maund is 16 or 17 Government sers, and the dhari 
sad dhon are both less than 5 and 10 pakka sera respectively. 



;?> 

> 

‘ 1 $ 
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and Measures, 
and Communi- 
cations. 

Weights and mea- 
sures. 


Communications. 


Navigable rirers and 
canals ; ferries and 
bridges. 



as a rule even of birwas, but of pao ligah, (| bigah), adh bigah 
(| bigah), &c. The scales given above are those now nscji 
but the real difference between the pukka and harks f- 
bigah is that the former is based upon the gatha and the Is 
on the kadam as its unit ; each consisting primarily of a squ 
with 20 units as its side. 1 'it; 

Up till 1826, in which year the Government introduced OftT 
pakha bigah of 3,025 square yards, the local bigah in Panipat 
and parguna Karnal was the present kachcha bigah of 1,008 squaw 
yards, which is approximately one-fifth of an acre. The prppfcff 
kachcha bigah of Indri is one-fourth of a pakka bigah and A* " 
an acre. But a kachcha btgah equal to of an acre was adontec 
as the standard of land measurement at the recent settlement. 

There are no real measures of capacity current in the tra«t/ 
grain and liquids being sold by weight. The map, used to 
measure grain, generally holds either a maund or a maund-ahd-/ 
a-quarter ; but this is only approximate, and the contents of any 
particular measure are always weighed to ascertain the total 
weight. A pinch of anything is called chugti ; a dozed hai&C 
ful, muthi ; and the contents of the two hands put open side b 
side, anjla. 

288. The figures in the margin show the communications of 

the district as returned' iM 
Table No. I of the A dihifife 
tration Report for 1888f89. : 
The figures do not incW# 
the roads in the PehMrip 
tract recently transferred:!®; 

, , Kaithal. Table No. X0ft 

shows the distances from place to place as authoritatively 
for the purposes of calculating travelling allowance. Tabl« l 
No. XIX shows the area taken up by Government for commuter * 
cations in the District. ‘ 1 


Communications. 

Miles. 

Navigable rivers 

73 

Railway* 


Metalled road .. 

69 

TJnmetal led road .. 

560 


289. The Jamna 


r i ver is navigable for country ori&S 
throughout its course within the district ; but is little used , f® ” 
tbe purpose. The new main line of the Canal, new IfeM 
Branch, and new Hansi Branch, have been designed foi* 
gation for boats 90 feet in length and 16 feet beam, and dept 
of water 8 to 6 feet, headway 1 1 feet. The mooring placdf 
ferries on the Jamna and the distances between them are fihdfl 
below, following the downward course of the river: 


River. 


Jamna... «( 


Stations. 


Chauganwa 

Kalsaura 

Dabkauii 

Begi 

Mirgahan 

Sanauli 

Khojgipur 



Remarks. 


Ferry and mooring 
Do. do. ** 

Do. do./ ' ? 

Do- do. ^ 

Boat bridge. ' "k 

Do. ■ * 

Ferry and mooring places- ^ 


.:-A- 

m 
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The following table is a list of canal bridges on the new Cfcaptfi^IV, D» 
and old canals and their branches with distances in miles priooa, Vii^>tS 
calculated from Badarpur near the Pipli and Indri border. and Mmmh% 

uid Oomnmni- 


g E II 

HI'S 

S -S..Z 


cations. 

List of Canal 
bridges. 


2 £ 

CS B r 

a . 

, , ►-» ► 


n«2 
■Ca ? g « 

« 5 2^2 

p 3 a oo 3 i-i 


•a tt-P 

5 S(3 

rf! I- 

o ea a 

* A § s g 

2S g-g g 

<c T3 — ,13 d 

'A •< ■< < M 


i i.*!* t> 
<3 _ £ So E 

3 S?6»“o n 
"a “ « 10 a "g “~ 
* ° ” S w xi2 

a | .te-S»^ 

? =d Ss? o § 
«3 ««CJ« 

p-'Nrt'juacs 


O g O.J 
4 I fee 

« £ TJ C 

s s-s 


-ec i3 oo o n is to «-eertb. 

3tc«o co -w* "d* 


Cs *o l- Cs CO cs — 00 
N N C< « « >t tf 


=3 5 

rt 

“> w « 

S ? 3 

” B 

o S> ? e o = « o 

* cs -§ s • • • • 

-."ca 

2 5 -S « o 

5 MB 5 60 . . . 

l, O O *0 O C O 

? -CS -O pXCfiO 

3 pq Q cq ffl 


tx 

S- 0 -? s 
O CA a 

3 s £ § 

C £ * £ ►* 

S.5 § •- 4 

o j, 5 ^ 

“ 5 = «s *- 

<3 

C T3 d • t- Q. 
'O'O tjJ? *S c.-t. 

Oc-cqq; 

r-<NW'<COtOt'CO 


2 §bjr§ 

5 S** O' 

SO «£? ^3 

S * £ 
PQ 


^«U5NC5NntOoOO^» 

(Chhhh^WWCJNCOCOM 


ccJj-rti^aco^Tiec^NO 
rteo^Tf-v-ticoioiOic. »ow) 


5 <s_ 

. S t. <5 a 


„« <e m 
S CM 
„ ? -s a 


S' -a u . 

^ o o.S . 

•g a §> t £.3 S 

I &,§,!• 

a? I® 


s 2i Es SPly&i | S ” ” 5 1 ! -f- 

^ jji s&s&s& t 
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290. The New Dehli-Kalka Railway passes through the 5 
heart of the district and will be opened in the beginning of 1891. 

It has six stations in the district, Simbhalka, Panipat, Gharaunda, . 
Karnal, Tiraori, and Amin. The Grand Trunk Road passes 
through Karnal connecting it with Dehli on the one side and Am* 
bala on the other, and is the only metalled road in the district. - : 

The unmetalled roads, so far as they lie in the canal tract, 
are generally bad, and when they get into the zone of swamps 
due to the canal, all but impassable, a single cart having but 
little chance of getting on alone till others come up and the 
Cattle can be doubled. But the Khadir roads, though often 
heavy with sand, are otherwise good ; and those in the high - 
lands are generally admiable. Communications with Rohtak, ) 
Ilissar, and Kaithal are good ; but the flooded belt boriering 
on the Sarusti and Ghagar completely cuts off the Patiala high- 
lands for all wheeled conveyances ; and, though a road has been 
made beyond Kaithal towards Patiala, it requires much further 
expenditure to develope its usefulness. 

The village roads are in the canal irrigated parts unspeak- 
ably bad. They are exceedingly narrow ; and the banks which 
protect the cultivation being dug from the soil of the road, they 
become veritable sloughs in the rains ; while in the canal tract 
Hie frequency of standing water, the want of bridges, and the 
dipperiness of the salt-impregnated soil when damped by a 
slower, makes the road always difficult and often almost im- 
passable, and carriage throughout the tract infinitely laborious. : 

The following table shows the principal roads of the district, - f 
together with the halting places on them and the conveniences ■ 
for travellers to be found at each : — 


Route. 

Halting places. 

Distance 
in miles. 

Remarks. 

P 

< 

2 . 

D 

• * » 

Simbhalka 

... 

Encamping ground, Sarai , Police Rest- 
house, and Road Bungalow. 

Encamping ground. Sarai, Police and TKS- 
tricfc Rest house, and Road Bungalow. 

Panipat 

10 

55 *3 

p r! 

- * 2 

GharaumU ... 

10 

Encamping ground, Sarai , Police Rest- 
house, and Road Bungalow. 

p 

55 

Kama! 

10 

Encamping ground, Sarai , Dak Bungalow# 
Road Bungalow and Canal Bungalow. 

< 

OS 

CJ 1 

1 Bntana 

IS 

Encamping ground, Sarai, Police Beit- 
house, and 1*. W. D. Bungalow. 

s 

< 

B 

H . 

Nisang 

H 

. * 

Sarai , Combined District and Police Best- 
house. 

j 2 
id *3 

Pundri 

11 

Sarai, Combined District and Police Beat- 
house. 

C ^ 

is 

< a 

»S5 

os 

0 

Kaithal 

10 

This is a double road for light and heavy 
traffic. It passes through a dry tract and 
is an excellent road except after tieavy 
rain. 
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' Roate. 


Halting places. 


I* 


< * 
< * H 

—A. -n~ ai - 

Km s 
3 « K 
<2 p 


"g^S- 

u 5 j 
3,2 5 

n 9 - £ 
SSs 

*< as K 
w > p 


\®r,' 

% 


& 


-g 

« 

-n 

& 

o 


'S 
r £ 


S3 

^ f-' 

& a 

>c 

p 


Rajaundh 
Aaaudh 
Khukrana 
Pan i pat 


15 

8 

22 

1 


Remarks. 


Ghula 
Si wan . 


Police rest-house. 

Ditto. 

Canal Chauku 

Encamping Ground, Sami, District and 
Police rest-house, Hoad bungalow. 

A double road for light and heavy traffic. 


10 | Police rest-house. 


This road runs towards the Ghagar river 
and Patiala. The part which runs through 
4ho Sarusti valley is impassable in the 
raius. 


< G 
j- m 
* 


Jani 

Slunak 

Iter 

Jiudli boundary’ 


8 Canal bungalow 11 mile from road, 
8 ! ) 

1 ' 3 one milo from road. 

. i v . ; 

i | Alt. 


, Canal bungalow between Munak and Her, 


Israna 


o . 

H - -3 

SBaS 

54? 


Rohtak boundary 


12 j Canal Chauki . 
5 i .Yii. 


Alupur.. 


* ** « 

«9g®. 


i i c 

'S'S “ < 
*2 8 3 S 


Itlfivi 


D 


fe K 


ft ,2 i a 
fhSei < 


Thanesar 

None 


13 


13 


lOwithin 

district. 


Canal Ciuiuki . 


District Bungalow. 


A Tory bad road. Crosses the Chautang 
and Rakshi drainages. 


Butana... 


Encamping house ground, Sami, P. W. D. 
Bungalow. A bad road. 


(1) This road strike off from the Grand Trunk Road 3 miles from Kainal 
and is mt tailed for a short distance. 


Chapter jv, D. 

PiicoiWeighjtj, 
and Hes<r«.ic.i, 
and Coatnltmi- 
eations. 

Roads. rcst-Iuius.*. 
and encamping: 
grounds. 
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Chapter IV. D. 

and Measures, 
and C rtmmnn i. 

cations. 

Roads, rest-houses, 
and encamping. 
grounds. 


Route. 

Halting places. 

Distance) 
in miles. 

Remarks. 

Jfi 2 

C 35 i . 
C H P 

u * » a 
< a « i-J 

►j Q. Z •— 

W H 

Pamiri 

13 

Sctrai, combined district and Police Beat’ 
house. 

K gfc § 

& o -T < 

■» § 5 B 
< o a 

Pandri 

19 

Ditto. 

V, s? 2 . 

2 » « a 

^ o , 

t-t 3 1 

Munak 

13 

Police Rest-house at Nisang; Canal Bnnga- 
low at Munak. 

o 

^ ^ ^ 1 

0J X < . 1 

D^ai 
ft. £ £ K 

p D S *4 

*4 < X 

CZD 

Alupnr 

1 

1 

8 

Police Rest-house. 


There are also unmetalled roads from — -(«) Kaithal to 
Pehowa, (b) Kaithal towards Thanesar, (c) Kaithal towards 
Jindh, and Kaithal towards Saharanpur. A road connects 
Pehowa and Thanesar, hut owing to the flooded state of the 
country near the former town it is usually in very bad order. 

Other unmetalled roads are : — 


Miles i cithin. 
district . 


Karnal towards Asandh 



... 26 

Do. „ 

Meerut 



... 6 

Do. „ 

Fcrozepore 


... 

... 21 

Panipat „ 

Satiauli 



... 10 

Do. „ 

Safidon 



... 15 

Do. „ 

Nisang 


... 

... 20 

Indri „ 

Chauganwa 

... 

... 

... 12 


On these there are no fixed halting places. 

There is a good unmetalled inspection road available for 
light wheel traffic along the left bank of the new main line, 
new Hansi Branch and new Dehli Branch, and a fair road along 
the old canal and its branches below the Badshahi Bridge onthe 
Grand Trunk Road. But the Canal Department do not allow 
these roads to be used by the public. There are inspection 
bungalows on the old and new canals, with furniture only ; they 
are situated at Indri 15 miles from Kamal, at Phurlak 12 miles, 
and at Rer 24 miles below Karnal, also at Israna, Lohari, and 
Joshi ; at Rambha on the new main line, 9 miles from Karnal, 
Karnal itself on the new main line, Jani 7 miles from Karnal 
on the new main line, and Munak 15 miles from Karnal at the 
bifurcation. 
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f The Karnal D«/c Bungalow is completely furnished and 

f rovided with servants. The district and Police rest-houses 
ave furniture, crockery, and cooking utensils, hut no servants. 
The canal chaui-is and road bungalows have furniture only. 

There are Post Offices with Savings Bank and Money 
Order Offices at — 1 Karnal ; 2 Panipat ; 3 Gharaunda ; 4 
U Simbhalka; 5 Alupur ; 6 Asandh ; 7 Nisang ; 8 Pundri ; 9 
Butana; 10 Guhla; 11 Kunjpura ; 12 Indri ; 13 Kaithal ; and 
' village post offices at — 1 Tiraori ; 2 Barsat ; and 3 Naultha. 


Chapter V, D, 

Prices, Weights 
and Measures, 
and Communi- 
cations. 

Post offices. 
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General 
A dm inist rat ion. 

Executive and Judi- 
cial. 


SECTION A— GENERAL ADMINISTRATION- 

291. Tlie Karnal district is under the control of the Com- 
missioner of Dehli. The ordinary head-quarters staff of the 
district consists of a Deputy Commissioner and 3 Extra Assistant 
Commissioners. Each tahsil is in charge of a Tahsildur assisted 

by a Naib. Since the Kaithal 
tahsil has been enlarged by the 
transfer to it of 89 Pehowa vill- 
ages, an additional Naib Tahsildar 
on Rs. 75 per mensem has been 
stationed at Guhla. The village 
revennestaff is shown inthe margin. 
There is one Munsiff in the district, who has jurisdiction within 
the Karnal and Panipat tahsils, and also in pnrgana Asandh of the 
Kaithal tahsil. He sits alternately for 2 months at Karnal and 2 
months at Panipat. The statistics of civil and revenue litiga- 
tion are given in Table No. XXXIX. 


Tllllsll. 

Kannngc. 3 . 

Pat war is | 
and i 

assistants 

! 

Karnal 

3 

ioo 

Panipat 

3 

*0 

Kaithal 

4 

84 


The executive staff of the district is assisted by Bhai 
Jasmer Singh of Arnauli, Bhai Auokli Singh of Siddhnwal, 
Mir Riaz Husain, of Kaithal, and Shamsher Ali Khan Mandal, of 
Karnal. The first has the powers of a Magistrate of the 1st 
class, the second and third 2nd, and the last 3rd class powers. 
The first two exercise magisterial powers within the limits of 
their respective jagirs and the last two in the towns of Kaithal 
and Karual. 


The Police force is controll ed by a District Superintendent. 

The strength of the 
force as given in Table 
No. 1 of the police Re- 
port for 1889 is shown 
in the margin. In ad- 
dition to this force 30 

dafudars and 1,095 

village watchmen (see Chapter III) are entertained and paid by 
the villagers half-yearly at each harvest time. 

The thanas or principal police jurisdictions and the chaulis 
or Police posts on the Trunk Road, are distributed as follows: — 


Class of Police. 

! 

Total 

strength. 

DlxTIUBtmoX. 

Standing 

gnanl. 

Protection 

and 

detection. 

! i 

Pisfcrict Imperial .. 450 

■ Municipal . . 453 

48 

402 

153 
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fflV' Tahsil Karnal. — Thanas — Karnal Sadr, Karnal city, 

NiBang, Gharaunda, Butana, and Indri. Road poets — Samana, 
i Butana, Tikana, Sharagarh, Uchana, Miran Ghati, Pul Badshahi, 
.Gharaunda, Kohand, and Badauli. 

•- < Tahsil Panipat. — Thanas — Panipat, Alupur, and Simbhalka. 
| Road posts — Panipat, Seva, Machhrauli, Simbhalka, and Patti 
4 Kaliana. 

. Tahsil Kaithal. — Thanas — Kaitlial, Gulila, Rajannd, Asandh, 
, Piiiidri, and Pehowa. 

l t There is. a cattle-pound at each thana and one at Kun jpnra, 
the former under the control of the police and the latter under 
* the; Tahsildar of Karnal. There are also pounds at Singoha, 
,f Bet, Phurlak, Naultha, Khukrana, Pabri, Israna, Joshi, Mowana, 
p Goli, Sink, and Kurana, under the management of the Canal 
; Department. The district lies within the Ambala Police Circle, 
. nnder'the ctmtrpl of the Deputy Inspector-General pf Police at 
\ Ambala. 

J, ;The district gaol, at head-quarters Consists of some 
c old gun-sheds, to which barracks and work-sheds have 
i been added. It contains accommodation for 262 prisoners. 

V Table No. XL gives statistics of criminal trials. Table No. 
| XLI of police enquiries, and Table No. XLII of convicts in 
i gaol. 

{ 292. The Bilochis and Tagus are proclaimed under the 

‘ - Criminal Tribes Act having been 

brought under the Act in 1876 
and 1881 respectively. In 1889, 
274 Tagus and 199 Bilochis were 
on the register. The number of 
Bilochi#on the register has been 
e more than doubled by the transfer of 89 Pehowa villages to 
!-, Ambala, as a good many Bilochis live in the Pehowa Naili. 

I'- Tagus are very troublesome. 236 members of the tribe had 
V; rocceeded in evading registration up to the end of 1889. During 
l£; ; foe year. 29 were convicted under the provisions of the Criminal 

V Tribes Act, and six for theft and house trespass. During 1889 
1 few Bilochis were convicted within the district, but Karnal 

^Bilochis were brought to trial in Dehli, Malerkotla, Patiala, 
•Ad even as far off as Darbhanga. 


Tribes. 

Men. 

Tagus ... 

Bilochis 

274 

199 


INr«al 


- - : Cattle-stealing may be said to be the normal crime of this 
r district, the Nardak wilds affording much facility for its success- 
1 tti Accomplishment. Thefts of this nature are performed in a 

V Very systematic manner, the animals being rapidly transferred 
I to great distances, and to other districts through the medium 

of accomplices. Cattle-lifting, however, is become less preva- 
il tent than it was. Formerly the greater families or even liead- 

V men of villages would occasionally demur to give a daughter in 
| marriage to a man who had not proved his capability to support 


Chapter V, A. 

General 

Administration, 

Executive and Judi- 
cial. 


Criminal tribes, and 
crime. 
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■Chapter V, A. J a family by cattle theft ; and before British rule cattle raids on 
General the most extensive scale were by ho means uncommon through*' 
Administ ration . ottt the Kuthana and Asandh -par g anas of the district. ; 4 

Revenue, Taxation, 293. The gross revenue collections of the district for the 
and Registration, last 22 years, so far as they are made by the Financial Com- 
missioner, are shown in the Table No. XXVIII, while Tables! 
Nos. XXIX, XXXV, XXXIV and XXXIII give further details 
for Land Revenue, Excise, License Tax, and Stamps,, respec- 
tively. Table No. XXXIIIA shows the number and situation, : 
of Registration offices. The central distillery for the manufac- 
ture of country liquor is situated at Karnal. Table No. XXXVT - 
gives the income and expenditure from district funds, which t !! 
are controlled by a District Board and 3 local boards, one for- \ 
each tahnl, constituted under Act XX of 1883/ The District ; 
Board 1 consists of 37 iherobers, 25 of whom are elected, 9 homi-d 
nated, while 3 have seats in virtue of the offices which thj$> 
hold. The three local boards have in all 58 members, 4firiof i 
whom are elected, 9 nominated, and five have seats ex-officio^- ' '■ 

Table No. XLV gives statistics for Municipal Taxation 
while the Municipalities themselves are noticed in Chapter V3L ■ ! 
The income and expenditure of provincial properties managwdri [ 
by the District Board in 1889-90 is given below : — T I 


Detail. 

Income. 

Fixed Com- 
pensation 
paid by Gov- 
ernment in- 
cluded in 
column 2. 

Expenditure. 

: 

Fixed Cam* j 
pensation 
paid to Gov- 
ernment in-. , 
clnded in 
column 4. 

Ferries ... 

Sa. 

12,373 

lls. 

Its. 

16,915 

Rs.’ a 
11, dW , 

| 200 

Cattle Pounds ... 

2,608 

m i 


1.199 

Dak Bungalows ... 

181 

1,516 


Nazul Properties 

60 • 


11 a 

11? A 

Total ... 1 

! 

w 

rf- 

181 

i 19,749 

: 

11,319 ^ 

i 


The ferries and bungalows have already been noticed in. 
paras, 289-290 and the cattle-pounds iu para. 291. The n&zuk' 
properties in the Kamal district consist of 17 old buildings, 
gardens aud 15 pieces of waste land and sites of old forts, 

Among the old buildings there are 1 sarai at Karnal, 2 gatewajf,. 
which remain of the old Imperial sarai at Gharaunda said to have 
beenbuilt in the time of Shalijahan, and one palace fort at Kaithal. ! 
The sarai at Karnal was built by a banker named Bhara Msi» 
in the time of the Emperor Akbar. The old palace fort at Kaithal • 
belonged to the Bhais of Kaithal, and became Government pro- s ' 
perty when Kaithal fell to the British on the failure of ties 
ruling line. Figures for other Government estates are given* 
in Table No. XVII, and they and their proceeds are noticed ini 
the succeeding section of this Chapter, in which the land r%h 
administration of the district is treated of, aiust 
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( , 294. Table No. XXIX , gives figares for the principal 

“is and tbe totals of land revenue collections since 1868-69. 


m — — ■■ ■ 

Source of revenue. 

1887 88. 

1888-89. 

Surplus warrant talabana 

Kevtenue fines and forfeitures ... 

Os. 

IIs 

47 5 

524 

811 

841 


1,078 

2,180 

[ Qtijer items ;of miscellaneous land 
revenue 


81 


the margin. 

Table No. XXX 
shows the amount 
of assigned land 
revenue ; while 
Table No. XIV 
gives the areas 
upon which the 
present land re- 
venue oi tne aisvnci/ is ass™™. jLiic oLonistics given in the 
following tables throw Some light upon the working of tho 
Settlement : — Table No. XXXI — Balances, remissions, and 
iakavi advances. Table No. XXXII— Sales and mortgages of 
land; Tables. Nos. XXXIII and XXXIIIA— Registration. 

? Table No. XXXVII gives figures for the Government 

^4«dld' middle and primary schools of the district. There 
are middle schools, for boys, 'at Karnal, Panipat, Kaithal , 
Kunjpura, and Pnndri; while primary schools are situated at 
.Amin, Baras, Bairsal, Barsat, Faridpur, Jundla, Ghir, Gharaunda, 
Indri, Shergarh Tapu, Gondar, Munak, Nisang, Ganjogarhi, 
Chanra, Rambha, Bala, Baragaon, Tiraori, Kachhwa, Ghogripur, 
fjamana, Kunjpura, Karnal, Kaseran Branch, Mamun Bhanja 
Branch, Sadr Branch, Sarai Branch, Dliansura, Barsat Girls’ 
Bchool, in the Karnal tah.nl ; at Simbhalka, Jaurasi, Patti Kali- 
ana, Siwah, Babail, Manana, Naultha, Israna, Hatwala, Mandi, 
Pfeina, Urlana Kalan, Kawi, Knrana, Panipat, Rajputan Branch, 
An^a’r Branch, in the Panipat tahsil; and at Fatehpur, Cliika, 
H’abfi Siwan, Asandh, Arnauli, Pharal, Bhagal, Keorak, Guhla, 
Balil ’paij Kaithal, Pnndri, Pehowa, Sarsa, Kanl, Gumthala 
Garhu, Kaithal Urdu Girls’ School, Kaithal Nagri Girls’ School, 
Pundri Girls’ School, in the Kaithal tahsil. The district lies 
~ {thin the Ambala circle, which forms the charge of the Inspec- 
»r of Schools at Dehli. 


Chaste** Y» A, 

General 

AdmmistrhttQn. 

Statistics of land 
revenue. ■ 


Edncaticn. 


Table' No. XIII gives statistics of education collected at 
l the Census of 1881 y and the general state of education has al- 
* -ready been described at page 83. Among indigenous schools 
\ Arabic school at Panipat is worthy of notice. It is suppor- 
V fed b y the voluntary contributions of the more wealthy Musal- 
i Mti'S, and some 30 to 40 boys attend, chiefly sons of the middle 
fdass Muhammadans of the town. Ladies of the Delih Zanana 
l Manien are located at Kardal, and Visit women in the city and 
| jAaobthem and their children. 

'.The Karnal School, formerly called the District School, 
I [established in 1860. Its management was handed oyer to 
! thu Muaicipal Board in 1886. The main School consists of 
I ^dieyand Upper Primary departments and one class of the 
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Chapter V, a. 
Oenenl 

Administration. 

Education. 


Medical. 


Ecclesiastical. 


Head. quartern of 
other departments. 


Lower Primary department. Connected with the School there 
are four branch lower primary schools, all situated withii 
Municipal limits, and a Boarding House, located at present ih 
the old sarai. 

The staff consists of a head-master, a second master, a mathe- 
matical teacher and a Persian teacher in the middle depart* 
ment, two English and one Persian teacher in the upper prim* 
ary, and five Persian teachers in the lower primary depart* 
ment and in the branch schools. One of the latter has also 1 a 
Nagri teacher. - 1 ' 

The following table shows the expenditure, number 'of 
pupils,, and result of examinations for the past five years : — , 


Ybaus. 

d 

© 

g* 

W 

6 

! gs 

< 

Average No. on 
roll. 

So . : 

o.2 i 
® CQ d ! 

S o.S l 
5 i 

-T3 d 1 
r O £ H i 

gSw ! 
1 » 

i =■§!' 
JS S\ 

i o a i 
|rQ CQ S 1 

2 ® 1 
*nj «8 

P* 

■2£'s 

u g 
£ S;W 
a a 

rQ © CS "t* 

g-s IS 1 

O 1 

Passed tbe Upper 
Primary Exa- 
mination. 

L, t-4 • 1 

1 1 5 

J*’ • 

«W c 

a bl 

flj C3 ■» 

3 m E g 

■o ® E -a 
§-SfuS 

<*> 

~T77‘ 

1 S’ 1 ••A 
: 

iri 

Tit 1 

1*1: 

■ °* f 1 i A 


: Bs. 







uL 

1885-86. 

6,216 

362 

12 

13 

27 

17 

43 

. 39i. 

1886-87. 

1,597 

331 

15 J 

10 

27 

13 

33 

»i 

1887-88. 

1,811 

335 

13 

6 

17 

16 

29 

tr 

1888-39. 

4,721 

i 300 

16 1 

3 

20 

15 

28 ‘ 

*■ 

1880-66. 

4,534 

j 261 ' 

23 

13 

11 

10 

19 

r in 





j 

1 
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296. Table No. XXXVIII gives separate figures for itfiji 

|»st five years for each of the dispensaries of the district whiGj)| 
are under the general control of the Civil Surgeon, and inith* 
immediate charge of Hospital Assistants at Karnal, Panipnfo 
Kaithal, Kunjpura, and Asandb. ! n.-!* 

The Sadr dispensary of Karnal, which was founded in l$f)lj 
is situated at the north-west corner of the town, between, it and 
the civil lines, and contains accommodation for 22 male and I* 
femWe in-patients. Its staff consists of am Assistant Swigeon, 
a compounder, a dresser, two apprentices and menials, ’> 

297. There is a small chprch at Karnal capable of se 

some 50 persons. No Chaplain is posted here, but one of the J 
sionaries at Dehli visits Karnal occasionally to hold a uiwjjgj 
at the station. . 

298. The whole of the mainline of the Western Jaurtih 
Canal from the head at Tajawala to Munak and tha Mansi Brinehl 
which extends to some distance below Hissar, are under the 
charge of the Executive Engineer, Karnal Division, stationed at 
Dadupur, in the Jagadhri tahsil of Atabala. The new Deh* 
Branch, which runs from Munak to Dehli, is under the ihaFijh 
of the Executive Engineer, Dehli .INvislon, stationed *t Dth*» 
in which Division the old Rohtak Canal irrigation is also in* 
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led. The head-quarters of the Executive Engineer in charge 
^ . the construction of the Sirsa Canal are at Karnal, The 
Western Jamna and Sirhind Canals are included in the Circle of 
the Superintending Engineer, Cis-Satlej Circle, whose head- 
quarters are at Ambala. The Grand Trunk Road in the Karnal 
J/iatrict is under the Executive Engineer, Provincial Works 
division, Ambala, who has charge of the public buildings of 
the district, while he is subordinate to the Superintending 
Engineer, 2nd Circle, at Ambala. The Military buildings 
(stables for the cattle and horse farms) are in charge of the 
Executive Engineer, Military Works, at Ambala, and the Sup- 
erintending Engineer, Military Works, at Lahore. The Post 
Offices are controlled by the Superintendent of Post Offices at 
Dehli. 


SECTION B — LAND AND LAND REVENUE. 

'299. It may be imagined, from the manner in which the 
i district was constituted, that its revenue history is exceedingly 
J complicated. The primary division of the district is into two 
i portions — that which came to us in 1803 and formed part of 
the old Panipat district, and that which came to us through 
% escheats of the territories of Sikh chiefs brought under our pro- 
| tection in 1809, and was included in the old Thanesar district. 

The settlement of the former was revised by Mr. Ibbetson, in 
i 1872-80, that of the latter has recently been revised by Mr. 
r, Bouie. Each of these main divisions may again be sub-divided. 
"S Of the Panipat district, the part assigned to the Mandals has 
v a very different fiscal history from the khalsa portion ; while of 
1 (he Thanesar district, nearly the whole of the Kaithal tahsil and 
| a few villages in the Indri Nardak were settled separately from 
V tfie rest of pargana Indri. Thus the present section will bo 
S divided into three portions, the first treating of Kaithal and 
\ Indri, the second of the old Panipat district, and the third of 
' general matters common to both. 


FART I. — KAITHAL AND INDRI. 


, J 300. The Sikh revenue administration of the Kaithal tract 
,; K Jj thus described by Captain Abbott : — 

“ The revenue collection was nominally a batai of one-tbird 
|. (W one-fourth of the produce, with zabti at fixed rates of one rupee 

£ *~ r Tcachcha bigah. The one-third produce was taken generally, 
t one-fourth in some of the Bangar villages ; but in addition 
t lo> this numerous taxes made up the revenue. In the pargana# 
where the rabi crop is unknown, and indeed in others where it pro- 
I MSsed unfavourably, an arbitrary assessment was fixed, which, 
addition to the numerous taxes, was collected by the zamin- 
tfar» by a “ bachh ” upon cattle, polls, hearths, and ploughs in 
tho Bangar, but on the three latter only in the Khadir pargunas. 
j§,lfc may be interesting and instructive to record the items that 
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composed the revenues of a village for a rail instalment as dtP'i 
manded by the state, and which it must be remembered is ex chi-’ . 
sive of many items that swell the village account. For instances/ ? 
the village of Harsaula paid as follows : — 

Mtishcckksa, or fixed demand for one crop 

Percentage un do. at Rs. 3o J i 

Sirdebi 

Nazrana to State 

Do. to Mtcsahibs ... 

Kazr to (all the Ranis) ... 

Bricks to repair fort, <&c. 

. Kazi ' allowance to 

Talabana - 

Niro,” rate fixed at Rs. 4 

Thnnadari ... . _ ... 

Ugtihi or expense of collections 

Amiui @ 1-8 percent, and Record Keeper 

192 .12 6 
502iI2-fe 

“ This is not given as a solitary instance, hut as a type of tho 1 2 
prevailing system. Each village furnished a certain number'd! 
Chamars who, if not required, paid one rupee per head per harvest/ 
The sum above entered as jama was arbitrarily fixed, according to 
the season and past collections. When the batai prevailed, which 
was usual only when the crops promised well, a poll tax of-Bs.2 
per head was taken in addition, but a cattle tax bad never. beeA 
demanded by the State as is usually supposed. When, ' the 

Mushakhsa system was adopted, it included the poll tax. * * |? t p 

The powerful villages only paid so much revenue as they found ife „ 
convenient to do : those of Pai and Chhatar invariably resisted 'the : 
forces of the Bhai, which were either unable or unwilling to inSya . 
an impression upon them.” *'* , ' 

301. Kaithal was occupied in April 1843 and in,;the 
November following Major (afterwards Sir Henry) Lawrence 
had completed a summary settlement for three years. HtS 
interesting report is printed in the “ Extracts from Reports 
on the Settlement -of the parganahs- formerly comprised in 
the . Thanesar District.” He got statements which he con- 
sidered “ tolerably correct ” of the Sikh collections fr6in 1828 
to 1837. He says that he made this ten years’ avefagfe 11 tfi© 
basis of his assessment ; but in fact he did not follow his 
figures at all closely, but trusted a good deal apparently- todris 
personal inspection of villages. The revenues he fixedwET® 
in most cases a good deal heavier than those paid before thfl 
recent revision, though the tahi.il was in a very undeveloped 
condition. No doubt the assessment, like all the summary 
settlements made in the lapsed Sikh states on this side of the 
Sutlej, was too severe. At the expiry of three years, it was • 
continued for another year by Captain Abbott, the cases- of 

(1) . — Apparently a mistake fqr 2iJ. , ' • jJ 

(2) . — i. e. fodder. - 
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•Some villages, which objected to renew their lesses on the old 
.terms, being considered and a few reductions granted. 

302. Lawrence believed that the tcihsil would develope 
rapidly, and somewhat rashly prophesied that when his three 
"years’ settlement was over an enhancement of 60 per cent, 
would be realizable. As a matter of fact progress was slow. 
The seasons were unfavourable both as regards health and 
crops ; and men’s minds were disturbed by the fear that 
Kaithal would be handed back to Bhai Ude Singh’s widow, or 
to his nearest collateral relative, the Bhai of Arnauli. When 
Captain Abbott made his Regular Settlement in 1847, he did 
not enhance the total demand to any great extent, but he 
altered the distribution a good deal, relieving the estates he 
considered weak. He failed to see- that Lawrence’s revenue 
was far too high. Captain Abbott assessed few of the Powadh 
villages. The demand he fixed was collected for eight or nine 
years without the accrual of very heavy balances ; but his record 
and assessment were both considered so bad that the settlement 
was not reported to- Government for sanction, and finally Captain 
Larkins was ordered to do the work over again. 

303. His operations lasted from 1853 to 1856. He divided 
the villages, with the exceptions of one estate settled by 
Mr. Wynyard, into 21 circles, some of which do not now belong 
to the tahsil. It would be fruitless to detail the assessment 
"rates, which were pretty numerous and founded on more 

: minute distinctions than settlement officers of the present day think 

1 it worth while to make. But the following table, which ex- 
cludes the Pehowa estates recently transferred to Kaithal, shows 
with approximate accuracy the average rates used by 
Captain Larkins in assessing the chief classes of land as then 
recorded in the villages included in the assessment circles of the 
revised settlement : — 
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Rs. A. P. 


Rs A. r. 

7 
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2 12 0 

3 

Rs. A.r. 

2 4 11 
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Of the 89 Peliowa villages added to Kaithal in 1889, 
81 are included in the Naili Pehowa and Bangar Pehowa circles, 
the remaining eight formed part of the Southern Chachra 
Circle of Pipli, and were settled by Mr. Wynyard, as they 
had been included in the Thanesar State. Captain Larkins* aver- 
age rates in Pehowa were approximately : — 


Class. 

Naili. 

Bangar. 


Rs. 

A. 

P. 

Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Niai Chain 

2 

8 

0 

2 

8 

0 

Rausli Cliahi 

1 

U 

0 

1 

14 

0 

Dakar Abi 

1 

9 

0 

1 

8 

0 

Rausli Barani 

1 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Dakar „ 

1 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 

Rato on cultivation of 







revenue as assessed... 

1 

5 

5 

1 

i 

9 


The following table shows the revenue which he imposed 
on each Circle, and the revenue as it existed immediately before 
the recent revision : — 
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Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs, 

j Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re* 

/'Revenue 
Demand of Cap- | 
tain Larkins’ < Rate on 
Settlement, [ cnltivat- 
1 856. ed area. 

33,793 

48,444 

15,812 ! 

25,220 

46,609 

2] ,335 

11,795 

2,08,008 

0-15-3 

0-10-6 

1-10-2 

i 

1-4-1 

1-4-9 

1-5-5 

1-1-9 

0-15-11 

' 

/"Revenue 
Demand a3 it | 

34,081 

49,268 

15,682 

25,814 

46,626 

21,221 

11,413 

2,03,906 

stood before< Rato on 
recent revision } cultivat- 
V. ed area. 

0-8-3 

0-5-4 

j 1-4-8 

1-2-10 

0-14-10 

0-14-6 

0-9-4 

0-9-0 


The figures for the Pehowa Naili and for the Powadh include 
the revenues of two small estates settled by Mr. Wynyard. 

In some circles considerable sums of money were charged 
for old and new waste, and this explains the excess of the 
revenue actually taken over that brought out by the rates. 

Captain Larkins reduced Captain Abbott's demand by 
about one-fifth. His settlement worked well. The Kaithal and 
Pehowa Bangar and the Nardak rates were not too heavy con- 
sidering the boundless room for expansion then existing. It 
must be remembered that large areas were recorded as jadid 
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Which under our present system would be assessed as 
PteJtivated. When allowance is made for this the Bangar dry 
prate did not exceed eight-and-a-half annas. The Andarwar dry 
' w»te was certainly heavy. There is nothing to justify the wide 
... distinction made between the assumed value of unirrigated soil 
in the Andarwar and Bangar. But here, too, there was a good 
; Mai of land to be broken up. The Naili assessment appears to 
fave been severe, but it was far lower than that made by 
Captain Abbott. The Powadh was leniently treated. It is 
_:'ehrious to find the hard sailab of the Naili (most of which was 
t "classed by Captain Larkins as dahar barani), which yields crops 
' whose precariousness cannot be exaggerated, assessed at higher 
rates than the light productive loam of the Powadh. Neither 
Captain Abbott nor Captain Larkins grasped the fact, that, 
(given a scanty rainfall and no irrigation, it is the lighter loams 
(that are the best soils. Of course where all the land is hard, as 
-in the Nardak, the position of the stillest soils may make them 
(the best, but that is due to the fact that rain water drains into 
them off the higher lands. 

r " 304. The changes in the demand between 1856 and the 
? %ecent revision of settlement were unimportant. About Rs. 3,000 
5%ere added on account of the assessment of petty rent free 
< grants, and some Rs. 2,000 taken off on account of reductions of 
.assessment granted by Captain Elphinstone and Captain Davies, 
\ When they revised Thanesar Settlement. 

Suspensions were granted in the famines of 1868-69 and 
t'A 877-78, in 1880-81, and probably in some other years. Since 
k the revision of settlement began in 1882 the policy adopted has 
been to suspend freely in bad seasons in the Bangar, Nardak, 
I tmd Naili. In 1883-84, Rs 38,774 were suspended, in 1884-85 
- Rs. 18,462, in 1885-86, Rs. 40,819, and in 1887-88 Rs. 15,473, 
I making a total of Rs. 1,13,52s 1 . Of this large sum only 
; Rs. 2,805 remained uncollected in December 1888. Government 
Pfuns little risk in marking large suspensions here, for it is the 
* bery tracts in which failure is most frequent and most com- 
*: piece that have the largest surplus in good years. The relief to 
r’|he people is great, for they are saved from borrowing at a 
: Tuinous rate of interest. If this course has been good policy in 
f|e past, it will be absolutely necessary in the future, now that 
; tile demand in the Nardak and in the Kaithal and Pehowa 
| -Hmgars has been greatly enhanced. 

f 305. Before discussing the revenue history of the Indri 
\gttrgana it will be convenient to finish that of the Kaithal tahs-'d 
jJJgj describing the result of the recent revision of settlement 
) carried out by Mr. Douie. The Karnal-Ambala settlement em- 
| braced the Kaithal tahsil and Indri pqrgana of Karnal, and the 
"Rjpli and Jagadhri tahsils of Ambala. It lasted from May 1882 


(I) These figuroB relate to the Kaithal tahsil as it was constituted before 
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Cha pter V>dB. to April 1889. Tlie 89 villages of the Pehowa pargana transferred 
Ijsndand Land to Kaitlial at the close of Settlement were reported upon in the > 
Revenue. Pipli Assessment Report. . ■ 


Revised Settlement 
of 1888. 

Assessment Circles. 


The following account of the assessment of Kaithal is taken 
almost entirely from Mr. Douie’s Settlement Report. ' !,) 

306. The tahsil as now constituted includes seven assess- 
ment circles 1 and a fragment of another circle, the bulk of 
which has been left with Pipli. The division into circles would ! 
have been somewhat modified, had Pehowa formed part ,pf . 
Kaithal when it was assessed, A short account of the assess^ ? 
ment of each circle is given in the following paragraphs. , j 


Assessment of 
Powadh Circle. 


307. The Powadh includes most of the villages to the north . 
of the-Ghagur. Out of 37 estates 27 are wholly, and 2 partly), . 
in jaguv' The total * area is 59' squdre miles, of • which 34 aire 
cultivated. The grasiing hinds are wottlivery little. . The rise 
in cultivation and jadid amounted to'only one per cent.' -Poppla- : 
tion advanced by 10 per cent.- between 1855 and 1868, and has 
since remained stationary. Three-fourths of the land is owned 
by Jats and Jat Sikhs, and most of the rest by Rains and Gares. : 
The cultivators are therefore of an excellent class,- and their 
condition is generally satisfactory, though there is no super- : 
abundant prosperity. Transfers are rare, and the average price 
t of the; land sold: is only Its. 20 per acre, or 16 times the revenud- f 
The average sowings for the four years 1883-84 to 1886.8/ : 
were.^9 per cent., and the average on which crops were 'reaped #9 
per cent., of the recorded cultivated area. These figures ..are 
low for a tract with sp much irrigation and show that the djy 
cultivation is precarious, thotigh less so than in any other circle. , 
The batai rate is usually £ rd and the few cash rents are Vety ) 
1™. r.r -r„— ;• TJ 3-8-0 for irrigated, and Re. 1-6-2 for infirtf- 
. ■. : .The half assets share is 14 per cent, : , r diu 
ihe nail assets estimate only amounted to Rs. 23,653. 

The revenue, was Rs. 25,626 rate Re. 1-2-10 per ncre pf 
cultivation. , The proposed rates, which were approve^ 
Government, werp 


Detail. 

Acres. 

' 

Bate. 

1 

• 'in 

D emaudij 

' b orfi 
. . ,, ,a_ 


■ 

Bs. A. P. 


Chain 

4,7l9 

2 12 : 

■ l%ft69\- 

Abi and niwan ... 

11,487 

10 0 

: 

Tlbbi, dahr, and sailab 

5yOS5 

0 11 6 

1 ! 4,000: 

Total 

2i;768 

1 4 11 

J 28,458 


(1) For the physical features of the different Circles see paras. 7 to 9, 
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..Ci: Tho revenue actually imposed amounted to Rs. 28,510. The 
tfcihancement was Ra. 2,884 or 11 per cent. The incidence is 
RS. 1 1-4-11 per acre on cultivation and Re. 1-7-5 per acre of 
CWps harvested in the 4 yeirs 1883-84 to 1886-87, Rs. 15 per 
plough, and Rs. 10 or 11 per owner.' 

g 4 * i . ; 

o,fX 308. The small AudarfVar circle is On the watershed be- 


tween, the, Sarusti and Ghagiarj. contains 16 villages, and covers 
S«n,’'?u'ea of 53 square "miles, less.bhau. two-fifths of which .are 
under; tillage. Most of the uncultivated land is bad kalar, and 
httle expansion ham be looked for. Of the cultivation, 46 per 
cent* is recorded as well-watered, but even in the driest year 
the actual irrigation .falls far short of the measurement figures. 
Since the settlement of 1836 cultivation and .jadid have risen 
biy 184 Pier cent., but the adyanee is in the uncertain dry culti- 
vation. There has been no increase in the number of wells,; In 
185 A thy population . was dense, and ; it has. increased ;but 
little. sinee.; : . The Jand-ownCrs are sturdy and hardworking Juts. 
Oj^y-three of . the viRggeS, qafi J4e jqalhed very; prosperous, four 
or five near the G hagai' and: Garnet i; .are in a. declining state 
owing to the prevalence of disease, ' the rest are in ordinary 
circumstances. The soil is a strong loam and the dry crops 
are very precarious. But, thanks to the diligence with which 
the wells are worked, most estates can pull through a bad 
season or two without assistance. The grazing lands are very 
had, but fodder crops are largely grown, and the people keep 
a large number of cattle. 


A. The revenue amounted to Rs. 15,712 falling at Re. 1*4-7 
per acre of cultivation. It was very high, judged by Kaithul 
standards and much heavier than that . paid in the Pehowa 
Bangar and Indri Nardak. The half assets estimate was only 
Rs. 10,403. The rates proposed by Mr. Douie and accepted by 
Government and the resulting demand were : — 
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.. Rs ,.A. P. ! 

i.! ! Ei, 

CUalri 

3, .404 

2 13 0 

51,574 ' 

Otiior -cultivated land * ... 

8,730 

0. 12 0 

6,548 

Total 

12,134 

1 5 3 

16,122 


This involved a trifling enhancement of 3 per cent. The 
revenue actually assessed Was Rs. 16,380, being 1-5-7 per acre 
of cultivation and 1-12-5 per acre of crops harvested in four 
year*, about Rs,.2Q per plough, and Rs. 6 or 7 per owner. 
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309. The Nardak circle contains 96 estates occupying a® 
area of 384 square miles, of which rather more than one-third 
is now under cultivation. Only one per cent, of the cultivated 
land is irrigated from wells. Since the settlement of l$Sp 
cultivation and new fallow had increased by 103 per cent., 
ploughs had about doubled, and population had risen by 45' 
per cent. About half of the soil is owned by Rajputs. The 
remaining half is chiefly in the hands of Rors, Jats, Brahmans, 
and Gnjars, good cultivators, Jats and Rors, owning less than 
One-third of the whole. The tract is healthy and the people 
are strong of body and generally in fair circumstances. There 
is a good deal of debt, but this is often traceable to the expen- 
diture of money in criminal cases, for cattle theft is still corai- 
mohi ’ Transfers J are rare, because land in these parts is a very 
bad form of security. Rents are very low, and the amount of 
the half assets share was taken as 9 per cent, for irrigated 
and 1 1 per cent, for nnirrigated crops. The soil is strong and 
stiff, yielding excellent crops when the rainfall is copious, which 
it rarely is in the south of Kaithal. In a bad season the 
failure is complete. Taking an average of four years 75 per 
cent, of the recorded cultivated area was sown, and crops were 
reaped off 59 per cent. The percentages of crop areas to 
cultivated area for four years were 24, 93, 74, and 43. The 
chief crops are millets, pulses, and rice. The people depend 
largely on their cattle, and some of the villages let grazing to 
outsiders. • 1 1 

The demand was Rs. 34,081 falling at annas 6 J per acre 
of cultivation. This was easily paid in good years, but in bad 
years the people had to borrow both to feed themselves and to 
pay the revenue. The rates proposed and the resulting re- 
venue were ? — • •' . 
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'% , The half assets estimate amounted to Its. 34,861 or adding 
4,000 for the Government share of the jowar Btraw to 
IBs. 38,861 while the proposed assessment on cultivation was 
. ft*. 38,994. Government decided that the owner’s rate must be fix- 
ed at 4 occupiers rate as in the rest of the district, and the grazing 
rate raised to 1| anna. The revenue assessed was Its. 49,175 or 
adding Rs. 5,613 on account of owners rate Rs. 54,788. The 
fetter sum fell at 10 annas on the cultivated area, and 17 annas 
dh the average area of crops harvested in four years. 

310. The Kaithal Bangar, which occupies the western half 
of the southern uplands has an area of 362 square mileB, nearly 
two-thirds of which are under tillage. The well irrigation is of 
very trifling amount. The increase in cultivation and jadid since 
1856 was 73 per cent., and the rise in the number of ploughs 
65 per cent. In some of the largest estates there is no waste 
left, and in most villages the plough has been driven quite as 
far as is desirable. Excluding the town of Kaithal the increase 
of population amounted to 38 per cent. The landowners are 
mostly Jats. They are as a rule in very fair circumstances, bnt 
. their state cannot be described as one of abounding prosperity. 
There is a good deal of debt, hut transfers are few and 
unimportant. The soil is lighter than in the hfardak, but 
except in the south-west of the circle may fairly be described as 
stiff. The crops grown are the same as in the Nardak, but the 
tillage is more careful. The fluctuations from year to year are 
extreme. The four years’ average showed the area sown as 82 
per cent, and the area off which crops were reaped as 65 per cent, 
of the cultivated area. The detail of crops harvested for the 
fonr years was 21, 93, 91, and 53 per cent. Though the grazing 
area has been much curtailed, the people manage to keep a 
large number of cattle. Rents, where they exist at all, are low, 
and the half assets share is the same as in the Kardak. 


The demand was Rs. 49,268 falling on cultivation at annas 
5$- per acre. The proposed rates and the resulting revenue 
were : — 
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217,193 
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on cultivation. 



This gave an increase of 48 £ per cent. The half assets 
estimate including Rs. 10,000 for the Government share of 
jowar straw was Rs. 72,988, and the proposed assessment on 
cultivation Rs. 71,020. The owner’s rate was raised to half 
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occupier’s rate, as in the Nardak, and the grazing rate to one 
anna per acre. The revenue actually assessed was Its. 69,1 20j 
or including owner’s rate Us. 76,780. The latter Sum fell oil 
cultivation at annas and on the average area of crops harvests 
ed at about 13 annas. 

The demand finally imposed on the Nardak and Bangar 
is a pretty stiff one in existing circumstances, and Government^ 
has recognized the fact that suspensions must be freely given 
in bad seasons. The circumstances of many of the estates in 
both these circles will soon be greatly altered by the completion 
of the Sirsa Canal. ’ 

311. The Kaithal Naili consists of the villages flooded by, 
the Ghagar and the Sarusti. It has an area of 218 square 
miles, of which 79 are cultivated, 87 come under the head of, 
culturable waste, and the rest is barren. There is .room for. 
expansion, but little can be looked for unless the flood water i® 
better distributed, and disease, which is the curse of tho whole, 
tract, is checked. The rise in plough oxen was 19 per cent., 
and in cultivation and jadid 20 per cent. The increase in. 
cultivation consisted to a great extent in the bringing again; 
under the plough of land which had been for a time abandoned.. 
Population had remained stationary. It is of a more mixed 
character than in the circles already described, but Jats pre., 
dominate in the Ghagar, and Rajputs and Gujars in the Sarusti,, 
villages^ The condition of the land-owners is unsatisfactory,, 
and the Ghagar villages are in a very depressed state. The, 
precarienSness of the harvests cannot be exaggerated, but the, 
prime evil from which the people suffer is disease. The average’ 
area of crops sown is 85 per cent, and of the crops harvested; 
63 per cent, of the cultivated area. The detail of crops harvest-; 
ed for four years is 29, 93, 70, and 59 per cent. Transfers are. 
more numerous than in any other circle, but the total is not 
large, for there is little demand for land. Rents are low, and. 
the Government’s half assets share is 11 per cent. 

The villages may be divided into two groups, some of the. 
leading statistics of which are given in the following table : — 


X>£TAIL. 

Cultivated 

AREA AND 

Jadid. 

I rorCLA- 

I T ION. 

Ploughs. 

Wells. 

Per cent* of crops 
harvested to total 
cultivated area. 

hIh- 

**£ sjj> 

S-f s;!’ 
fvgli- 

ft y 

1856. 

Now. 

1856. 

1881. 

1855. 

New. 

1855. 

Now. 

i 

47 Gbhg&r village* .. 

Acre*. 

14,123 

i Acres. 
13,270 

9,960 

9,153 

880 

906 

102 

190 

54 

18,958 

*1 StmsU Tillage* .. 

28,587; 

j 39,292 

24460 

24,898 

1,481 

1,870 

244 

578 

e» 

!' . 

1-3-6 

1-13-9 

31,668 

0-18-5 ** 

nAjl 
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ll ; Whatever improvement has occurred belongs to the second 
r group. The Ghagar villages have declined. If the bed of the 
Puran Ghagar (para. 13) is cleared of silt yearly, and this 
should certainly be done, ha|f of the Ghagar Naili villages may 
be raised out of their present, wretched condition. 

The demand was Rs. 46,601, rate annas 14-10 per acre 
; cultivated. The half assets estimate was only Rs. 26,856. The 
proposed rates and revenue were : — 


Pi ’ 

* Detail. 

-A- A- _____ , 

Acres. 

Rate. 

Demand. 



Es. A. P. 

Rs. 

Chahi Mitt abi _.J _• 

. 2,733 

. 2 12 .0 

7,516 ' 

.Vj 1*1 ..' r ■ .. I. 

28,802 

i , 

0 14 0 

25,202 

Other cultivation and jadid ... 

21,038 ! 

1 .n'.J'i a 

. 11,827 

Grazing 

1 

53,600 

0 0 9 

2,512 

Total 

1 i 

<y fw ,-= .W ;■ = ===== 

1,06,163 

0 15 0 

on cultivation. 

47,057 


v The area of jadid is large and was assessed m this circle as' 
cultivated land. Government raised the grazing Tate to 1£ anna, 
i The demand assessed was Rs. 48,160, rate 15£ annas on 
cultivation and about Rs. 1-8 on average area of crops har- 
vested. 

i Though the revenue of the whole circle was little altered, 
!- the internal distribution was much changed. In the Ghagar 
| estates large reductions were granted, but these were more than 
f counterbalanced by the increase taken in the Sarusti villages. 

V 312. The Northern part of the Pehowa Naili is flooded by 
the TJmla, and the Southern by the Sarusti. There are five 
Hangar estates resembling the villages in the AndarwaV circle, 
which they adjoin. The Circle has an area of 125 square miles, 

t of which 37 are cultivated. Cultivation and jadid showed an 

l increase of I8percent.,andplonghsofl6percent.,whilepoptdation 

; had declined by 6 percent. Jats predominate in the Umla Naili. 

I Within the last ten years the floods of the united Markanda 
; ; and Sarusti in the South of the Naili have increased in volume, 

V and ft is in this part of the circle that the spread of cultivation 
f h ^3 mostly occurred. The 53 estates may conveniently be 
f> divided' into three groups, some of the leading statistics of which 
1 we shown below ; — • 


Chapter V, B, 

Land and Lend 
Revenue. , ! 

Assessment of the 
Kaithal Naili Circle 


Assessment of the 
Pehowa Naili. 
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Chapter V, B. — • — • 

Band and Band 

Revenue. 

PST1IL, 

. Aseessrpent of tha 

Pehowa Naili, 

Cultivated area. 

Copulation 

excluding 

Pehowa 


Sj 

3 


Settlement of 
1847. 

Settlement of 
1864, 

Settlement of 
1887. 

us 

« 

a> 

CO 

JS : 

©5 

go 

o 1 

S3 

* j 

Percentage ol 
crops to tota 
crops. 

ss ,)./p 

if* - 
II ( 

*s- v 


Acres. 

Acres. 

Acre 8. 





I i 

k». , 

6 Ban gar estate* 

659 

899 

1,347 

1,007 

1,085 

20 


| 53 

61 1 

. 

94 TJmla . , . . 

11.280 

8,029 

9,469 

8,851 

8,068 

150 

50 


10,678 i 
1 1 16 i 

8»ru«ti 

7,639 

7,070 

12,670 

6,529 

7,142 

63 

76 

72 

9,566 .3 

0 12 i 

Total 

19,678 

15,998 

23,486 

16,387 

16,295 

233 

61 

62 

MJU j. 
0 if « a 

& 


- 4 - 


There are wide differences between the TJmla and the :f 
Sarusti villages. The former have decidedly a better agrionhq V 
tural population and have more well irrigation. In other 
respects they are inferior. Nearly the whole of their flooded 1 ’ 
land consists of dahr, in which coarse rice is the principal* i 
and often the only, crop. The grazing is miserably poor. I 

In the Sarusti villages the autumn harvest is comparatively ? 
unimportant. Much land lies under water in the rains, and, 
as soon as it is dry enough, is hastily ploughed and sown with : 
gram or mixtures of wheat or barley with gram. Nothing 
could be rougher than a great deal of the cultivation. But in 'j 
Pehowa and a few of the neighbouring villages the stiff soil is - 
being improved by deposits of silt. The Sarusti floods in Pehewsr- 
scarcely ever fail and the spring harvest is fairly secure, but 
the Umla floods are most uncertain. 

The demand was Rs. 21,221 falling at Re. 0-14-6 ifc? % 
cultivation. The half assets estimate was Rs. 14,299. The rateS 3 - 1 
proposed by the Settlement Officer and sanctioned by G oveiii* 7 
ment and the resulting demand were : — 


Detail. 

Aores. 

Hate. 

Demand. 



Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

Chahi 

1,807 

© 

© 

©4 

3,614 

Other enlti rated land ... 

21,670 

0 12 0 

16,259 

Gtaaing ... 

38,101 

0 0 6 

1,191 

Total 

61,587 

0 14 4 

21,064 


The revenue given out was Rs. 21,510 falling at 14f annas on 
cultivation and at Re. 1-7 on the average area of crops harvested “ 
in 4 years. - 
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^ ' 313. The Pehowa Bangar covers an area of 79^ square Cha pter V . B. 
Stiles, of which 31 are cultivated. Land and Land 

ft : " i Cultivation and jadid had risen by 46 and population by A^mmtnt*of Pe- 
20 per cent, since the settlement of 1856. Jats and Rors own howa Bangar Circle, 
one-half of the total, and till two-thirds of the cultivated area. 

They are generally in good circumstances. The other tribes of 
apy importance are Gujars and Rajputs, who depend a good 
deal on cattle rearing and are usually very careless cultivators. 

Tenants are not numerous and true rents are a novelty. The 
Government’s share of the produce was 11 per cent., and the 
half assets estimate Rs. 12,510. A good deal of the new tillage 
is- of a very uncertain character, the land being roughly plough- 
ed in a favourable season, and left alone in a poor one. 


The average area on which the crops were harvested in 
the 4 years 1883-84 to 1886-87 was 37 per cent, below the culti- 
vated area of the circle. The detail is 43, 99, 76, and 35. 

Owing to the increase of cultivation, the demand had 
. bbcome light and the circle had prospered, although the pro- 
prietors had been made to pay in good and bad years alike. 
The revenue was Rs. 11,413, above one-half of which was contri- 
buted by four large estates, two belonging to Rors and two to 
Jats. The rate on cultivation was 9J annas per acre. 

The sanctioned rates and the resulting demand were : — 


Ditajl. 

Area. 

Bate. 

Demand. 


Acres. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

WsBiitrigated 

2,080 

2 0 0 

4,160 

Dry 

17,681 

0 8 6 

9,393 

Grating ... . 

26,967 

0 0 6 

842 

Total ... 

46,728 

0 11 8 

14,395 


The revenue actually announced was Rs. 14,230, rate 
Re. 0-11-7 on cultivation and about Rs. 1-2 on the average area 
of crops harvested. 

814. Some of the Chachra estates transferred the close Assessment of 8 e«- 
of the settlement to Kaithal were in a very broken condition, tate* included in Son. 
Between 1855 and 1881 the population of the eight villages had thern Ch * chr “ Circie 
fallen off by 23 per cent., and between the two settlements 
many wells had fallen out of use. The crops are extremely 

B t^carious. The demand was lowered from Rs. 1,835 to 
». 1,490, 
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Cha pter V, B. 315. The general result of the reassessment of tahsil Kaithai 

r «nri jmot ijmij was to raise the demand from Rs. 2,05,457 to Rs. 2,48,575 or by 
D jEtevenue. Rs. 43,118. In .additipn an owner’s rate which, calculated on the 

General result of average Receipts from occupier’s rate for 5 years, amounted to 
reassessment of Rs. 13,273 was imposed for the first time. The new demahiS 
tahsil Kaithai. came into force in the Pehowa villages in Kharif 1887 and itt 
the villages of the old Kaithai tahsil in Kharif 1888. Thi 
term of the settlement has not yet been finally determined^- 
but it will not exceed -20 years. ■; 

316. One peculiar feature of the assessment must tan 
ing ^assessment U ^n noticed. During settlement Operations a number of estates in 
case of many Naili the Kaithai, and one village in. -the Pehowa, Naili, besides twq 
estates. Chachra estates were put under a fluctuating system of assess-} 

ment owing to the extreme precariousness of the crops and the 
distressed condition of the landowners. There was much to be 
said in favour of perpetuating ,and extending such a system. 
But in view of the objections of the people and the difficulty of 
securing proper supervision,' it was decided not to refuse a fixed 
assessment to any estate desiring it; but tO'give most Naili and, 
all the Southern Chachra. villages the option of accepting at onqey 
or at any time during the. currency of the settlement an assess-r 
ment fluctuating with the area of crops harvested. . Full details; 
will be found in the settlement report. As was anticipated^ 
all estates elected for a fixed demand, but some of them 
mayBe glad to exchange this for a fluctuating assessment in 
the future, and they should be given every opportunity of 
doing so. 

Sikh Revenue sys- 317. Indri was not h’keKaithal the appanage of a single 
tem in Indri. State, but was divided between Ladwa, Thanesar, Radaur, 

Kaithai, and a number of petty chiefs. Here as rule the S ikh a ■ 
took a share of the total produce, or f, by appraisement 

for most crops, for others, such as poppies, tobacco, cane, cotton, 
and chari, cash bigah rates were charged. Deductions from? 
the total produce were first allowed for the dues of the village 
menials. Even where the rate was moderate, the demand 1 
might be excessive, owing to a dishonest estimate of theoutturn.) 
This was the case in the Khadir villages of the Thanesar State. 
The rate there was only one-fourth, but the appraisement was 
very severe. In addition, numerous cesses were levied. Captain 
Abbott gives a formidable list of these, but it is too long "finr 
quote. He estimated the. tatab to amount to; a charge of P 16 J 
per cent, on the revenue demand. . ' ' • " ' - ' oH 

Captain Larkins calculated that, in Thanesar, where one- 1 
fourth was the share of produce taken by the State, little 
more than half the outturn remained in the hands of the pro-* > 
prietors, after all the cesses had been paid. ' But this appear#* 
to be an exaggeration, as his own figures show that the State" 
only realized from 20 to 30 per cent.', in addition to the receipts;' 
from appraisement and cash rates. Wlat may have stack to ? 
the finger, of the servants of the State is another matter. ' : 


V 

f. 
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" 

\ Sili Every Sikh took' feg march as he -.could, but- the smaller men fifeSjptffls!*,- SD 
t (Wild hot Squeeze the people so effectually as the more power- Land and Lana 
® M chiefs. The Ladw-a Raja* • was strong enough to exact 4 Bevenun. 
gers per maund, or 10 per cent, in addition to the share by 
appraisement, on the ground thathe must be insured against tem'in Mri ™ 0 ^ 
- IbSh from errors in weighment,' wastage, &c. The leading men 
i iff etich village were given an allowknce of 8, 5, or 10 per Cent, 
j otf the revenue collections ; the highest rate being given to the 
? tttpngest villages. And influential lambardars were often 

* bllpWed to hold a well rent-free, or given the receipts by 
[ ttjVpraiSement of 5 or 6 Mgahs of land. Time has softened the 

recollection of the worst evils of the Sikh system,- and With all 
ft* irregular exactions, it apparently pressed less heavily bn the 
p&bple' than our early cash assessments, exacted rigidly without 
: #ei^i*d to the fluctuations of the seasons. The leading zam in- 
fers were treated with a greater show of liberality than under 
bur rule. They were fed at the chief’s expense When they 
went to his hehd-qnarters, and presents ’ were often given on 
t thp occurrence of marriages iri Their familiefe. lienee the 
lambardars sometimes spenfc. in a tone ,, pf , regret of the old 
" System, but any attempt to revert to grain collections or, 
i appraisement would be resisted to the death. 

f -' :i The Sikhs dealt as they pleased with the village waste, 
v Cfrhss and ganie preserves Were formed, and new villages were 

• located in lands carved ont of the waste of the older estates. 

1 Morb than one-fourth of the villages of the pargmia were 
H fiirtttded in this way during Sikh times. There was one check 

oh the enactions of the conquerors. If the villagers were 
pressed too far, they abandoned their lands, and the revenue 
■ disappeared with them. 1 


, 318. Estates which lapsed to us were summarily assessed. Snmmary Settle. 

, Tlib principal escheats which occurred before the first regular ments. 

. Rfttlemient and which affected villages included in Indri, are 
| shown below: — 

i 


■*. THT -II Tf r. -in •T-frrt -i-a..? = 

t V *'-‘J 

Nam© of State. 

K.^.. - 1 

Date oflaps9. 

Nnmber of villages 
included in present 
Indri parg&na. 

• ihaer ... ' 

1828 

6 

i !<■■ - ■ 

- 


i TtmaMar, (Bhag Singh's two-fifths 

i .J&w®)- _ 

1832 

17 

Mat: 

\ Lva : . 

- 1843! 

1 

10* 

- 

| 1846 

20 

• TkasMMr, (Bhanga Singh’s three- 

1850 

29i 

... 

f : 

1 , , — - a *■ 

- 
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Chapter V, B. 

Sand and Land 
Be venue. 


Summary 

meat*. 


All the villages of the pargana with the exception of the t 
seven* estates transferred from Muzaffamagar, were brought 

-« i i .t < r i r UT n T 1.1. 


under regular settlement by Mr. Wynyard or Captain 
between 1849 and 1856. 


Larkint 


Settle- 


Many of these estates had been previously settled ina . 
summary way by various officers. The principal summary 
settlements were made by Captain Murray, Captain Abbott, and ’ 
Captain Larkins. The first mentioned Officer settled Bhag 
Singh’s two-fifths share in the Thanesar estate, which lapsed to. ' 
Government on the death of Bhag Singh’s grandson, Jamia£ / 
Singh, in 1832. Captain Murray’s settlement report cannot be f 
traced, but the system he followed elsewhere, and which he : 
doubtless adopted here also, was to fix the revenue “by deduct- •; 
ing pachotra, an allowance of about five per cent, from the \ 
average collections of preceding years.” That is to say, the ; 
basis of the assessment was the assumed value of the grain 
realized by the Sikh Government. Such a settlement cooin g 
not fail to be oppressively high. I ’ 

The villages of the Ladwa State, which lapsed in 1846,* 
were summarily settled by Captain Abbott. For most of the; 
villages. Captain Abbott had returns of the Sikh collections fo!r‘ 
the previous five years. He struck off the cesses which he; 
calculated to amount to 16J per cent, on the receipts by ap* 
praisement of crops and zabti rates, and took a cash assessment^ 
nearly equal to the balance. As the bat, at rate was one-third 
in some villages, and one-fourth in others, which are the existing 
rent rates. Captain Abbott’s assessment took for Government, 
the whole of what we should now call the owner’s assetorjl 
Lambardars received an allowance of 5 per cent, deducted .from’, 
the revenue. if 

t 

Bhanga Singh’s three-fifths share in the Thanesar estate^ 
lapsed in 1850, and was summarily settled by Captain Larkins,,. 
He arrived at his demand by the same process as had bee®, - 
followed by Captain Abbott in assessing Ladwa, but Mr. i 
Wynyard, who condemned most of the summary settlements for ;• 
their extreme severity, made an exception in favour of Captain 
Larkins’ work. i 


The regular set- 
tlement 1849 — 1858. 


319. Mr. Wynyard’s regular settlement of the Thanesar 
District was begin in 1848, and was not finished when he .leffej 
the District in 1852. The work was made over to Captain ; 
Larkins for completion, but it was soon found that the assew^r ; 
ments already given out by Mr. Wynyard must be revised. | 
Captain Larkins reported the result of his operations to th»i J 
Commissioner in 1856. Mr. Wynyard’s assessment circles and; 
rates were very numerous. He states that the end of all Idk 1 


* An eighth estate has been transferred 
the completion of the revised settlement. 


to Karnol by river sotioa sihA 
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enquiries was "to ascertain as nearly as possible the true rental, pha^terV^P, 

; foqlpave one-third of that for the zamindar’s profits, and to fix 
■ the remaining two-thirds as the Government jama.” 

The amount payable to chaukidara was deducted from the T ho •f t - 

desnand by two-third’s assets rates, in order to fix the realizable emen 
jama ; but in many cases very considerable additions were 
made for waste. 

- It is quite clear that Mr. Wynvard intended to make a 
lenient assessment. He wrote himself : — 

“ I have always borne in mind that a settlement, to be paid with 
ease, must he a light one, and I have ueVer forgotten the constant 
injunctions that the assessment should be moderate. My remissions 
Horn the old jama are heavy.” 

He inveighed strongly and indeed almost violently against 
t(he incredible severity of some of the summary settlements, and 
the rigorous manner in which, an exorbitant demand was wrung 
. from the people by the officers who bad charge of the A'mbala 
District. Nevertheless his own settlement became a by-word 
in the province for over-assessment, and had to bo revised by 
four different officers within the first 10 years of its currency. 

It is necessary to explain the reasons why Mr. Wynyard’s good 

•intentions bore such unfortunate fruits. ■- 

, , 320. The chief causes of the failure of the settlement Reasons for the 
i appear to have been four, for three of which tho settlement break -dowii. 
officer was responsible, while the fourth arose from circumstances 
.over which he had no control, aud which he cpuld hardly have 
foreseen. These were : — _ 

(1) An over-measurement of well irrigated land. 

v , (2) An exorbitant assessment of the waste. 

(3) The severity of the rates imposed on the precarious 

dry cultivation. 

! (4) The great fall of prices which began about 1831, aud 

lasted till the famine of 18G0-61, : 

- . (Over measurement of well lands, though it occurred in some 

■■ Villages, was not a general cause of error in the part of the 
Thanesar District included in the present Indri pargaiia. 
r Wien the waste area was large heavy progressive assessments 
j "Wereimposed in the hope of forcing the landowners to rapidly 
extend cultivation, which they had not the ■ means or the 
' inclination to do. Mr. Wynyard’s chahi rates Vrare not in them- 
’ "Reives exorbitant, though they were applied to too large an area, 

Jmt his harani rates were very severe, considering the poorness 
of the spil in the Khadir, anid the extreme uncertainty of tho 
.* crops in the uplands. 
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(SiA ^ter B» j n the annexed table, Mr. Wynyard’s assumed prices foP 

255 the principal grains are compared with the average prifcpw 

KeTeritiR. received by zamindars for the six years, 1854 to 1859: — - ' ‘d! 



Many of the villages had never been summarily settle®, 
and the transition from grain to cash payments came at A 
particularly unlucky time. Nothing but a very light assessbie'ps 
could have stood such a strain, and Mr. Wynyard’s demand wlub 
heavy. u ] 

Berision* of the - 321. prom 1849 to 1862 the pnrgana may be said to havfe 

regular settlement. always under settlement. Mr. Wynyard’s work was re- 

viewed by four officers in succession, with the result that, a dozen 
years after settlement, there was scarcely an estate left which was 
paying the revenue originally fixed. The result of the varioife 
revisions is shown below, the revenues of the villages which wCtfe 
settled for the first time by Captain Larkins being entered separAftf- 
ly to facilitate comparison 


First regular 
settlement by 
whom made. 

No. of estate. 

| Demand of first Re- 
gular Settlement 

WITH BATES ON CULTI- 
VATION. 

Demand op revised 
Settlements. 

Initial. 

Full. 

Larkins. 

Busk. 

Elphin- 
stone and 
Davies. 



Rs. 

B». 

Ra. 

Ha. 

.' Bs. 

Wynyard ... 

163 

1,45,706 

1,65,130 

1,44,903 

mm 


Larkins 

75 

34,678 

35,529 

35,519 

BB 

■A'l 





1 

mm 

- . J 7/ 








Total 

237 

1,80,384 

1,90,659 

1,80,422 

1,66,059 

1 £9,1:13 

- f '•Hi 

Eato on colti- 

a 

mm 

1-10.5 

1-9-0 

1-7-0 

; 0 

vat ion. 


Bh 




ft ■> 



SiSISBl 


... ... 


L=_: — 
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[ n *, Tlie demand before the recent revision was somewhat larger 
than that shown above as resulting from Captain Davies* revision T.nns an( j v > n A 
.because the area of petty rent free grants was assessed after ^ 

.^ttlement and because some villages have been transferred by J:x 

yiver action from Muzaffarnagar to Karnal. Generally speaking, ■ettlement* 

.Captain Larkins confined himself to striking oil the heavy pro- 
gressive assessments imposed on account of waste, and, as these 
, were severest in the Nardak Circle, his largest reductions were 
; given there. He also reduced the demand when a comparison 
the irrigated area recorded with the number of wells seemed to 
^show that there had been ati over-measurement of well lands, hut 
.bn failed to realise that the dry rates were much too. high, 

■ ' His total demand was less than Mn Wyny ard’s by 5 jxsr cent. 

Captain Larkins’ report was written in February 1856, hut 
ms returns were inaccurate, and his successor. Captain Busk 
‘Was ordered to revise them, and also to give further reductions 
where required. He reported the result iu March 1857 — (No. 83 A , 
dotted 1 StBtti March 1857), but he appears to have given further 
’wifef'ln 1859. He lowered Captain Larkins’ demand by 8 per cent. 

Captain Busk saw clearly that Mr. Wynyard’s rales were too 
high, and he put the assessments in many circles considerably 
bf low that brought out by their application to the cultivated area. 

Two revisions had left the demand 13 percent, lower than 
that fixed by Mr. Wynyard. But distress in Thauesar appeared 
(to be chronic, aud notwithstanding the large measure of relief 
given, the revenue continued to he realized with the greatest 
(difficulty, coercive measures were constantly adopted, and farms 
and transfers of revenue paying laud and even of whole villages 
were frequent. 

The wqrk of revision was again undertaken. This time it 
was.witrested to Captaiu Elphinstone, who carried it out in the 
-spring of I860. The Commissioner doubted the sufficiency of the 
• relief granted ; but before further action was taken the famine of 
1800-61 occurred. After the famine, a fresh revision was ordered, 
ilt was carried out by Captain (now Colonel) \V. G. Davies, in 
tfie cold weather of 1861-62, and his proposals were sanctioned by 
.Government two years later, (Secretary to Government, Punjab, 

(to Financial Commissioner No. 416, dated 23rd April 13G4). 
il '.Very large balances bad accrued in the Famine year, and 
most of these were, on Captain Davies’ advice, remitted. * 

' j ' , The result of four revisions was the reduction of the original 
“Opmand by Its. 31,516, or 16) per cent. 

,,,,, , Thanks to the rise of prices coincident with the last revisions, 

.five reduced revenue was paid, though the tract as a whole did 
,j»pt prosper. 

322. The revenue history of the pargana from 1862 down Revenue Mut orf 
.46 the recent revision of settlement may be briefly dismissed. In from 1C6- tv issti- 
ii862 on the transfer of Indri to Karnal the difficulties of the Jat 
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•gltfpte* Villages in the north of the Khadir and Bangar were aggravated $ 

by the ill considered prohibition of p >ppy cultivation. Down to 
the famine of 1877-78 the fatal policy was adopted of collecting 
t , , t the revenue in full in good and bad years alike, hven in the 

^ ory fairtine of 1868-69 the suspensions appear to have amounted only 
from 1*..2 to I8S6. Rg 1()()0 g; nce IS 77.78 a more rational system has pre- 

vailed. In the famine of 1S77-78 large advances were made 'fetr 
the purchase of seed grain and bullocks, and suspensions were 
'given in many of the villages of the two upland circles. In 
'kharif 1877-78 Rs. 4,925 were suspended in the Bangar and 
Its. 7,193 in the Nardak. In the next two harvests further 
suspensions, amounting to Its. 8,780, were sanctioned in ' the 
• Nardak. Between the famine of 1877-79 and the kharif oE 1 884> 
almost all the harvests. failed more or less in the drjer parts of the 
tract. Suspensions were given in the spring harvests of 1 88 j, 
1882, 1883, and 188£, and,- in the kharif of 18S3. In the three 
harvests, r abi 1883, kharif 1883, and rain, 1SS1, alrove Its. 2b,(J01) 
were suspended in .the three assessment circles. No demand 
which is just at once to Government and the people can ever lip 
collected in this tract without frequent suspensions and the 
suspended revenue should be steadily realized whenever a good 
season comes round. The realization of this fact is the key to aiiy 
successful revenue administration of the Karnal district, and this 
view has been emphatically endorsed by the Punjab Goveriimeut 
(Rev: Giro. 31, para. 12). f r \ 

Tin reviaftil set- 323. Mr. Douie divided the par gait a into three assessment 
tiemont of 1886 . circles, Khadir, Baitgair, and Nardak. He had only two' rptes <j*i 
cultivation, irrigated atjd unirrjgated. The small area wafereil 
from tanks and the rich canal salt ah were treated as irrigated. 
Warned by Mr. Wvnyard’s mistake and by the result of his own 
observations he rejected the recorded chain area for purposes of 
assessment, and with regard to the results of the crop returnS rtf 
3 years took (ho assessable area per well wheel or bucket iii tlife 
Khadir and Nardak as ten, and in the Bangar as 13, acres. The 
ehahi area of each circle was obtained by multiplying the number 
of wheels or buckets which it contained by the assumed 
area watered per wheel or bucket. The unirrigated rates Wctb 
applied to the land watered by' wells, and the difference between 
them and the wet rate waB treated as a water advantage rate awl 
distributed over the wells according to the irrigating capacity of each 
as shown, by the crop . returns :of each year. The diffefcwwe 
between the work done by the wells even in adjoining , pstates 
and of different wells in the same estate is so- great,, 
recorded well areas are so untrustworthy' in this particular that 
■in order to fix the water advantage rate fairly the Average 
irrigation of each well in every estate was calculated, tend » 
lump ahiana fixed for it with reference to its apparent irrigating 
■capacity. Of course when the revenue was distributed over holdings 
the laudowners were allowed to modify the distribution of the 
total- village ahiana over the wells. There was another reason 
for imposing the water advantage rate on each well as a lump 
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4 ; 

• J littrin There is a good deal of irrigation : in Indri liy men, who, ® 

•ifctttrdiitg to the settlement papers, have no share in the wells they m^»iH i—j <t ,„w 
* use. Sometimes water is admittedly taken only by permission of Rorwatt. 
s' the owners, hut in many eases the irrigators claim a right to a 4et . 

ftSgukar turn of' irrigation, and assert that they have always enjoyed tlement of 18S*. . 
,5 -tthk The fields of such men were recorded as well-irrigated ; but, 
r *«f'they had been assessed at wet rates and water had subsequently 
!' -been 'refused, a grave injustice would have been done. • Oh the 
%her hand, when the irrigated part of the assessment took tire 
l. form of a water-advantage rate imposed in a lump sum on the well, 
v tfie recorded owners of the well had to elect, when the demand 
,«vas distributed over holdings, whether they would pay it all them* 
selves, or divide it between themselves and the other irrigators. 

£ When they adopted the latter course, they will be unable to re- 

1 fuse the. non-owners water during the term of settlement. 

fl** • . Y >' 

'l. In view of the diminution in the number of weJJs in • the "• ■ f 

<■ Bangar and Nardak since tlie regular settlement, Mr. Douie sug- 
l jthftt, when a.-. well .fell pqrmanqntly pu£ of use,) the glnana 

t should be remitted, and this’ proposal has been tentatively approved 
by Government. Final orders on the subject will be passed when 
j the settlement report is submitted. 


\ 824. The Settlement Officer described the chief considerations 

t ■which determined the amount of his assessments as follows : — 

' 1 “The main question therefore is:— Has the tract prospered 
' Wider (the existing) assessment or not ? The reductions given at 
1 three revisions of assessment, and the fact that a permanent rise of 
i prices was coincident with the last revision, have prevented its 
v yain, but they cannot be said to have secured for.it any abounding 
V .measure of prosperity, and I think further relief is required. , . 

% Population has declined, .toad there is some deficiency of agn- 
enltiural stock. A good ifciarfy wells have fallen out of use in the 
*- BangAr and JJardak, and little has been dpne tq supply their plrfcew. 
i jtwtlie KUadir, on the other hand, irrigation has increased, ami 
) should increase still more, as wells cost little, and expensive bullocks 
are not required. * * * * The value of land is small. Rents 

V. have remained stationary since last settlement, and they are very 
£ The Boip is good in the upland circles, but the seasons are 

■ b^ry capricious and the ou tturn most precarious. In the Kliadir, 
jL<4iqp.ilmd is poor, and the most predictive part of it, the canal 
has lately been reduced by three-fifths. A mtniher df estates 
'pflth. in the Kliadir and Bangar have been injured by the pfrohibi- 
C tion of opium cultivation. . ■ 

?■- Against these considerations we have to put an increase in tlie 
itiyated area of' per cent, in the Khadir, 12 per centi’in the 
~ jtr, and nearly 31 per cent* in the Nardak. The rise in the 

1 — — — — • ~ " - ~ ~ 

l.ft.Tha comparison should have been between the oujUvatod area and tho 
f of tlie two settlements, Apparently a good deal of. the land recorded as 

i jiili at’ the 1st settlement would, have been treated at the revised scU^mret. is 
r 4hHlvath«l, though part of the largo judid area of 1866 was probably ’T' 11 ? 
t kadim. In the Khadir the area of cultivation and jarf ul had fallen off. by 
i- 1 par cent , iu the Bangar it had riseu by 3, and in the Iiardak by 5 per cent. 


General consider*, 
tious determining 
the amount of tlie 
revised assessment. 
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ChAf t*** V, B. Ban gar and Nardak has been in the precarious dry cultivation, 

•r. ^ r f » ^ j lamfl and in the latter circle our recorded cultivated area is, for reason 
Rovenue. already explained, far above the avei-age annual cultivation. - 

• General ooiwidera- ' '■'* 

tiona itetertainins “The existing demand in the India Khadir is much heavier 
tho amount of the than that assessed by Mr. Ibbetson on the adjoining Karhal Kkla- 
revised assess in eut. j- r _ jj,. 4 Ibbetson’s rates applied to my area would give a revhntke 
of Re. 75,785, while Rs. 89,447 are at present paid. His Nardak 
rates, applied to my excessive Nardak area, bring out a demand 
above Rs. 800 below that now taken. His dry Bangar rate, ip > 
much higher then l would venture to propose. But the circuip- -* 
stances of the two circles are very different, as Mr. Ibhetson recog- j 
hized by suggesting a dry rate ol 14 annas in Indri as compared 
with d.7 annas in Karnal.” ’ 

- . ««t •d.n.m: - “» ■ . . •• .. :il •{, 

. . , r . ■ J 1 ^ 

Amerament of the 325. A resume of the assessment of each circle is given F 
K.uuUr. below ' ‘ 

’ iV«i - 

The Khadir covers an area of 161 square miles, of which 96 f 
are cultivated. One-sixth of the cultivated ' area is protected by 
wells, the- siumber of which had increased by 4 per cent./iintie * 
1856. Cultivation and jadid -had fallen off by 1 per cent., and f 
■ • -population had declined. The soil is inferior. The, canal tailab \ 

" is thajnost fertile part of it but the remodelling of the Wpsbjpg , 

;^at^ua. Canal has, reduecd the area, from 2,537 to 973 acres.., For ■{ 
the s}va,c , rea iou the small amount of canal irrigation has ceastjd •? 
entirely. ,„tt j 

i . nU X 

Thirty-seven p e r cent, of the area is owned by indostidhtih [ 
Jats, Rors, Kamhohs, and Malis; 31 per cent, by Rajputs, and 13 } 
per cent; by Fatlians, the chief Pathan proprietor being the Nawab i 
of Kunjpura, wlw owns a great deal of land in his jagir villages. ? 

A little more than half the cultivation is in the hands of Jati, \ 

Rors, Kambohs, and Malis. The number of occupancy tenants 
had fallen off greatly since 1856. f 

’ -i 'i Id! 

Six per cent, of the total area has been sold since last 
settlement, more than half being to money lenders or men 4 >f 
capital like the late Nawab of Kunjpura. The average prate par 
acre is below Rs. 20. Flour pee cent, of* the land is mortgaged, 
and the inortgage -debt amounts -to more than the annual rewfiaie 
demand. - ‘i 

The harvests are not really secure. In the severe drought df 
1883-84 about a fourth of the area sown failed to yield a erop, 
and much damage is often done in the kharif by floods. The 
gram and cash rents are low. Owners generally get one4hfrd of 
the produce. The demand was Rs. 89,319, rate l-7r3. the 
half assets estimate amounted to Rs. 78,662. The settlement 
officer's proposed rates were *.* • ’ 
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1 

■ a y 

? >»* 45 

Area, in 
acres. 

' Bate. 

>■=«.■■■■- — =*= — Ofcepfcer 

Demand. 

. ?jfrrSgated ( 

"Bnirrigated ... 

fit o ° 

«> Total ' ... 

12,448 

48,078 

Rs. A. P. 

2 4 0' 

i 1 6 

' r 11 "T Assessment of the 

Bs. Khadir. 

28,008 

53,493 ' 

60,526 

15 3' 

; 81,501 ’ 


j , ! Government sanctioned tlie rates proposed in this and the 
other circles. The revenue actually announced was Its, 82,664, rate 
1-5-7. Tlie greater part of the decrease was in jagir estates, 
which had not been given the full benefit of previous revisions. 

326. The area of the Bangar is 115 square miles, of which Assessment of the 
64 are cultivated.' Cultivation and jadid had increased by 2 peir Baugar. 

; fcent., wb)le the number of wells had fallen off, and the population 
had declined. Two- thirds of the valuable canal eailab has diss 
? appeared with the closing of thh old line bf> this Western Jamna 
('anal, but as a set-off against this, there is a considerable increase 
i. of canal irrigation. About 30 per cent, of the cultivated area 
1 is protected by wells. The Bangar has a much better soil than 
■Ore Khadir, but the dry crops are more precarious. In the drought 
i of 1883-84 only half of the recorded cultivated area yielded a crop, 

'though the wells were strained to the utmost. More than half ef 
. tne area is owned by Jats, Itors, Kambohs, and Malis, and about 
f one-fourth by Rajputs. 

f ’ L 

h' 13| per eent. of the total area has been sold since the regblai- 
| settlement 40 per cad. of the sales being to money-lenders. The 
| average price per- aery is only Rs. 16. Mortgagees with possession 
« - holds! pyr eent. of the total are^, and the total mortgage ^ebt,^ 
about l| times the annual revenue demand of the circle. 

’ The cash, zabti, and grain rents are all low. Where the 
• ‘ tenant pays a share of the crop, he usually gives one-fourth, hut 
A one-third ia often charged in the north of the circle. The half 
t. assets estimate amounted to Ra, .45, 104, The revenue was 
V !gs. 50,446, rate 1-3-8. Mr. Douie proposed to leave this prac- 
ticajly unchanged. His rates were ; — 


. Detail. 

j 

Area in acres. 

Bate. 

Demand. 

tZl.S , 




• 

Irrigated 

Untafigated 

• V* 

10,642 ' 
30,382 

Rs. A. P. 

2 4 0' 

0 14 0 . 

• 

Rs, 

’ "13,945 
. 26*584 _ 

- — -Total 


- 41,024 “ 

— I 3 8 . 

50,529 
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Chapter V, Hj 

M Laud 
Beranu. 


Assessment of the 
Hardak. 


An owner’s rate calculated at half occupier’s rate was intra- 
ductal in four canal irrigated estate^. Tlie demand aptnally 
imposed was Rs. 50,600, to which Rs. 900 may be added m 
probable receipts from owner’s rate. * 

327. The Nardak covers an area of 134 square miles, of 
which 46 are cultivated. Cultivation and/adtd had increased 
by 5 per cent, since 1856, but there was a marked falling otfm 
the number of wells. Only 9 per cent, of the cultivation is 
protected by wells. 

If the census was accurately made in 1855 the population 
increased by 17 per cent, in the 13 years which elapsed be- 
tween the first and second enumeration. There was a deereasp 
of 5 per cent, between 1868 and 1881. The soil is stiffer thpn 
that of the Bangnr. The rain-fall is scantier, and the cultiva- 
tion still more precarious. Little more than one-fourth of the 
recorded cultivated area bore a. crop in 1883-84. - ,, 

Thirty-five per cent, of the area is owned by Rajputs, u 11 
per cent, by Jats, and 32 per cent, by Rors. The Rajputa and 
Jats are in difficulties, the Rors are extremely industrious 
and in fair circumstances. * 

Since settlement, 8 \ ppr cent, of the total area has be&4 
hold, and above half of the sales have been to mon ey-lendirj#. 
The Average price is only about Rs. 8 per acre. The amouttl 
of Mortgage debt is small as compared with the other circle^ 
the chief reason, probably being that the land is less valuable '** 
a security.. 

The produce is frightfully precarious, almost nothing in 
bad year*, and very largp when the rAin-fall is abundant and 
^seasonable. Joxcar, coarse rice, and gram, are the great staples^ 

Zabli and grain-rents are low,' and cash rents are very ra rti 
When division of crop is the rule, one-fourth is almost always 
taken. The half assets estimate based on the average of tU 
crop returns for three years was Rs. 16,931. 


The demand of the year 1884-85 was Rs. 24,743, rat* 
Be. 0-13-4. Mr. Douie proposed a revenue of Rs. 24,052, if the 
whole circle was put under fixed assessment. The details were * 


Detail. 

Area in Acres. 

1 

Bate. ' 

. isJJL 

Dcm«®A' 3 

> r 

8a 

Bs. A. P. 

!:*. MB*. 


3.129 

— 2 0 0 



Unirrigated ... ■ 

26,594 . 

0 10 0 

^ 1 r 

Grisfaig'- ... 

87,542 

0. 0 6, . 

i /; J 

“ ! ' f Totkl J ... 

67^65 ' ‘ 

o i2 ir ; 

24,062 
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The revenue finally fixed was Rs. 23,589, rate Re. 0-12-8, but Chapter V, B. 
of this Rs. 10,905 represent the alternative fixed demand in estates Land and Land 
put under the system of assessment described below : — ' Revenue. 

Mr. Douie proposed that 22 Rajput and Jat estates in the Assessment of th« 
West and south of the circle, where the irrigated area is small, ^ ardak. 
the Cultivation peculiarly precarious, and the owners badly off 
should be put compulsorily under a mixed fluctuating' and fixed 
system of assessment. Most of the other Nardak estates were to 
have the offer of a fluctuating assessment. If they declined it, 
as the settlement officer anticipated they would, they were further 
to be allowed during the currency of the new settlement, to throw 
up their leases and come under the fluctuating system. The 
Deputy Commissioner was to have authority, with the sanction 
of the Commissioner, to cancel the settlement of any estate, of 
which more than one year’s demand was in balance, and to collect 
the revenue at fluctuating rates. The power of cancellation would 
only be exercised when there was no prospect of realizing the 
arrears within a reasonable time. 

The system finally sanctioned was as follows : — A fixed assess- 
ment amounting to Its. 2,247, was imposed on the recorded cliahi 
area and on the pasture land. On the barani and small abi area 
the revenue is assessed harvest by harvest at the rate of one rupee 
per acre on all crops successfully cultivated. The success of the 
experiment depends entirely on the patwaris’ work being closely 
and honestly supervised. So far Government has no reason to 
regret the adoption of this plan, as the following table proves • 



Year. 

Receipts including 
Assigned Revenue. 

Alterna- 
tive fixed 

Difference. 



fixed. 

Fluctua- 

ting- 

Total. 

jama. 

Plus. 

Minus. 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1889- 00 



Ra. 

2,2-17 

2.217 

2.217 
2,217 

Ss. 

6,800 

11.599 

15,951 

9,220 

Rs. 
0,047 
16,816 
IS, 198 
11,167 

Rs. 

10,905 

10.905 

10.905 

10.905 

Rs. 

5,911 

7,293 

562 

Rs. 

1,858 


Average 

2,247 

11,612 

13,889 

10,905 

2,981 j ... 


328. The revenue of the Indri paryana as a whole was lowered General remit of 
from Rs. 1,64,308 to Rs. 1,56,853, or including owner’s rate reassessment of Indri 
Rs. 1,57,753. The decrease was in assigned revenue. 


* - 329. The effect of the Kamal-Ambala Settlement on the 
ormer district was to raise its revenue by Rs. 35,663, to which 
nust be added Rs. 14,000 on account of owner’s rate. Roughly, 
herefore, an enhancement of half a lakh was taken, but it is not 
mlikely that with the imposition of owner’s rate the canal lrriga- 
ion may fall off somewhat, and that calculations based on the 
verage £ occupiers’ rates for five years before settlement may not 
e fully realized (•■'ee para. 349). 


Effect of Kamil - 
Ambala Settlement 
on revenue of Kamil 
district. 
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Chapter V, B. 


TART II— TEE PANIPAT DISTRICT. 


id and Land 
Revenue. 


Early Revenue History. 


Panipat. 380. The state of the country when it first fell into our 

Bw'nu B Adm'n' ** hands, has already been described in Chapter II. As soon 
t ratio 0 !° mHU °" the establishment of British rule guaranteed the preservation 

of general order, the tract settled down as if by magic ; the 
people who had taken shelter in the larger villages returned to 
their fields and hamlets ; and those who had left the district 
altogether gradually came back again. But the habits which 
nearly a century of anarchy and confusion had engendered were 
not at once to be eradicated ; and the oppressive manner ih 
which we at first conducted our revenue administration greatly 
delayed the process. For the first few years revenue matted 
were practically in the hands of the people to whom we had 
assigned the various parts of the tract. But in 1817 we began 
to assess summarily the annual revenue to be paid by each 
village, not only in estates which had lapsed by the death of the 
assignees, but also, at the request of existing assignees, in many 
estates still held by them; and by 1824 this process was 
tolerably complete for the non-Mandal portion of the tract 
settled by Mr. Ibbetson. t 


The summary assessments were, throughout, incredibly, 
oppressive. The assessment was based on the principle that, 
Government was entitled by “ the custom of the pargana ” tq 
half the gross produce of the cultivation ; and a set of cash rate?, 
on the various crops which had sprung into existence under the 
Sikhs, and which had apparently been applied to a larger bigah 
than that used by us, were levied on areas taken from the 
Jcanungo’s records (afterwards found to offer no sort of approxi- 
mation to the real areas), or roughly measured at the expense 
of the village. The rates, as applied, were Rs. 16 per acre for 
sugar-cane; Rs. 9-3 for wheat, cotton, and rice; Rs. 6-14 for 
barley ; and Rs. 3-7 for other crops. These rates, however, were ’ 
only used in well-developed estates. Where pasturage bore a ( 
large proportion to cultivation, a rate of Rs. 3 per acre was 
imposed on the whole culturable area, “so as to induce the 
people to extend their cultivation.” Besides this, a new tax on 
cattle was introduced at the rate of Rs. 2 per buffalo and Re- 1 / 
■per head of other cattle, the incidence of which was estimated 
at aqnas 10-6 per cultivated acre. The general incidence of the, ’ 
demands thus fixed averaged Rs. 5 toRs. 5-8 per acre cultivated 
in 1828, when the first accurate survey was made. Mr. George 
Campbell reported that in many cases it would require the , 
whole gross produce of the land and cattle to defray the Govern- 
ment demand. And in fact the assessments were purely 
nominal, as they were never collected — “ in some instances 
not half of them — even in the first year of settlement.” What 
could bo got from the people was taken, and the remainder 
accumulated as balances. These were constantly added to "the . 



ft 
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i demand, so that year hy year it increased in arithmetical 
| : progression ; and if a good season rendered possible a surplus 
ofer the actual demand of the year, it was at once seized on 
Account of the balances of less favourable Beasons. 

As early as 1822, before the settlement was even completed, 
fs there were balances of a lakh-and-a-half in iahsil Panipat 
l alone ; and the Board pointed out that “the inhabitants of some 
f villages, nearly in mass, had abandoned their lands and homes 
i and migrated to distant parts.” In 1825 the Commissioner 
t T^rote : — 

■i “ At a very early period after the conclusion of last settlement, 
j> the error in the assessments was discovered ; large balances 
", occurred annually, till eventually the whole of Panipat Khadir was 
v taken under direct management, and the impoverished people, 

" without the means to pay half or even a third of their original 
assessment, were once more content to remain on their soil.” 

Iu : 1836, four-and-a-half lakhs of balances, dating from as 
l fiwyhack as 1814, were still outstanding. The system of settle- 
5 - ment was no less oppressive than that of assessment. Large 
.? portions of villages were made over to neighbouring communities 
\ to hold and cultivate ; and some of them so hold and cultivate 
i them to this day. The village headmen, who were inordinately 
■ -numerous, were spoken of and treated as the proprietors-} the 
• other members of the community as “ rayats.” The settlement 
f was made with the headmen alone, and no record existed of 
( rights, which had become a burden rather than a source of 
i profit. There were no village accounts, and the collection 
§ of the revenue from individual cultivators was entirely 
i unchecked so long as the amount was forthcoming. When a 
t settlement was made, the headmen were imprisoned till they 
- agreed to the terms offered (in one case for ten, in another for 
I seveh mbhths) ; and, having accepted them, till they furnished 
I: sedtfnty for payment. One village refused to agree to the 
1 assessment, no farmer could be found, and the Commissioner 
Y directed the Assistant to “ confine the people and their cattle to 
,y their houses and the immediate site of the village, and 
4 : _ sequestrate all land, orchards, &c. and enough of cattle and 
f , goods to cover the balances.” Farms were only not common, 

I 4 .because no farmers were forthcoming, and village after village 
was held in direct management. In 1824 the Assistant 
writes : — • 

;V “ With whatever means a farmer may have commenced his 
;; agricultural career, he has generally contrived to visit the jail fonr 
t ,,or live times, and to attain an unenviable state of ruin in the , 
fl, course of three or four years.” 

. The mode of collection was as vexatious and extortionate as 
v ■ the assessment was oppressive. The collections were made in 
j: February and September, long before the harvest ; and the 
cultivator was thus “ forced to part with his grain at a ruinous 
Sacrifice.” Guards were appointed to watch the crops iu tho 


t,. 
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interest of Government, but at the cost of the owner ; and, directly, 
the revenue was overdue, horse and foot were quartered in -the 
village at its own expense. One hundred and thirty-six horsemen, 
were retained for the collection of the revenue, while 22 sufficed, 
for the police duties of the same tract. The Board of Revenue 
writes 

“ A pernicious practice prevails of overwhelming the villages with - 
swarms of hired servants furnished with orders of demand for the, 
instalments of the land revenue, without any regal'd to the means 
of the people, the state of the crops, the powers of the village, or the 
number of hired servants employed. In this way native officers 
provide for hungry dependants ; and men of every bad description, 
idle, lazy loiterers, are scattered over the land, and find employment 
in forbearing to realize the monies they are sent to collect.” 

In 1822 the fees of these gentry were reported by the 
Collector to have amounted to more than a lalch of rupees, of 
which the revenue sheriff admitted having received Rs. GOO per ' 
mensem. In 1826, after two consecutive years of famine, a 
small village had all its crops seized, all its headmen thrown into-' 
prison, and one hundred and twenty head of cattle sold fop' 
arrears of an assessment, which had never been realized from it'; 
in anyone year, which was two-and-three quarter times it#' 
present assessment and of which Mr. George Campbell had- 
declared in 1824 that it would absorb nearly the whole gross 1 - 
produce of the village lands and cattle. In 1823, after a year" 
of great distress, the headmen of 53 out of a tract of 209 
villages were in prison for arrears, some for asloDg as 171 days, 
and in 1824 the jail force was increased on account of' .the 
number of revenue defaulters in custody. In 1826 the Collector 
reported as follows : — 

“The tahsildar has urged the people to the extremity of their 
means, and they are consequently exhausted by a continuance of, 
extraordinary struggles, grievously impoverished, and tremblingly 
apprehensive of a repetition of the grinding system. In many 
instances, and often in the largest villages, the whole village has fled 
in a body ; for, after the usual process of imprisonment and sale of, 
preperty, desertion remained the common ultimatum.” 

As the Collector reported “ everything was done by the 
personal exertions of the tahsildar.” Yet in the tahsils honesty.: 
would have been miraculous. In 1822 the tahsildars were paid., 
only ^0 a month. . In 1835 one tahsildar was officially stated 
to have been the principal cause of the ruin of many villages 
in Panipat Khadir." Till 1836 one tahsildar collecting 2J lakhs 
annually, enjoyed a monthly salary of Es. 50 • another collected 
**?• ” 8 ’°^ oa a pay of Rs - SO ; a third, Rs. 1,37,000 op a salary ; 
° f j ioo?V DOne recelved more than Rs. 100. Between 1821 
and 182o five tahsildars were suspended for fraud, within four, 
months of 1835, throe were criminally convicted and dismissed,.; 
and a fourth committed to the Court of Circuit. A common 
practice was for the headmen to apply for a suspension, of 
uemsnd, and for the Uihsildur to support the application.’ 
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f, Sanction being obtained, tbe full amount was collected from the Chap ter V, B. 
f village, and the tahsildars and the headmen divided the Land and Land 
f difference. When the Collector visited the village and found Revenue. _ 
c that its condition did not justify a remission, he ordered the Eariy British 

* amount suspended to be realized, and the wretched proprietors Revenue Adminu- 

h®d to pay twice over. .tration. 

j • Under such circumstances the villagers became vagrants 

■ on the face of the earth. If neither of two villages could pay 
i its revenue, the combined capacities of both might meet the 

■ demand on one of them. The revenue reports are full of such 
remarks as this : — “ This village is entirely abandoned ; half 
the villagers have run away ; only five families left in this 

; village.” The protected Sikh States approached to within a 
' mile of Karnal,.and encircled the district on the north and 
" west ;’ petty ;«ptrs lay thick among the Government villages; 
both offered a hearty welcome, land in plenty to cultivate, and 
lighter tarmsrtfean our own to people driven from their homes 
by the burden of out rule. Desertion was so constant that the 
CeUectdr in oue case represented the uselessness of measuring 
. the lands of a village eighteen months before assessing it, as 
f “ a year makes a great difference in the condition of a village ; 

; so prone are the people to go from one village to another;.” 
f and even the owners are described as “ at times prepared to 
; remove their ploughs and cattle to the waste lands of a neigh- 
houring village.” 

I The most stringent measures were adopted to check this 

■ evil. As late as 1837, if the people deserted their holdings, they 
I were proclaimed, and if they did not return within one month, 

: a}l their rights lapsed to Government, which forthwith bestowed 

them on another. Meanwhile the village which harboured the 
I defaulters and allowed them , to cultivate its lands was subject 
' to fina ^d imprisonment. The village of Bhainswal, assessed at 
' Rs, . 1 , 148 ; was sold for a , balance of Rs. 288, and bought by 
t Colonel Skinner for Rs. 146. In one case efforts were made to 
hold a semi-independent chief liable for the arrears of defaulters 
f who had fled to his protection. The correspondence of the day 
;■ is full of “the contumacy of the people” and the- decided 
measures necessary to “crush this sort of rebellion.” The con- 
i' tumacy consisted in omitting to pay a demand which , absorbed 
jfi 60 per cent, of the whole yield of their herds and acres ; the 
r rebellion, in leaving, through fear of a prison, the homestead 
\ which is dearer perhaps to the Indian villager than to any other 
? »tui on God’s earth. 

Y, : 331. It is needless td describe at any length the steps by Gradual ameiiora- 

* which a more reasonable system was arrived at. The famine of tl0D - 
i 1824 first forced upon the authorities a revision of the assess- 

' ments, which was made under Regulation VII of 1822. The 
{ demands, still averaged Rs’. 3-8 to Rs. 4-3 on cultivation in small 
i-%feakly 'estates, and Re. 2-6 to Rs. 3-3 on the whole culturahle 
t area in fully-peopled villages. But a great advance had been 
r made. The revenue survey made in 1828, hv giving firm 
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Chap ter V , B. ground to work upon, bad rendered impossible those gross 
XAad and Land inequalities of assessments which had till then been unavoidable.' 

The half-share principle, too, was abandoned, the demand being 
estimated to absorb about a fourth of the gross produce ; and' 
the revenue was collected after instead of before harvest. MorH 
attention was paid to the rights of individuals, field-to-field records 
were prepared showing the proprietory and cultivating tenures, 
each owner and each occupancy tenant received a slip stating 1 
the amount he was liable for, and patuiaris of a sort were Ap- 
pointed ; yet surplus land which a village could not cultivate wai 
still largely settled with the neighbouring villages, and estates- 
were farmed, even when the owners agreed to the assessment, 
if “ poor and broken up,” or, when flourishing, if the farmer^ 
would give 10 per cent, more than they offered. In fact, the* 
system pursued throughout was that, having estimated the' 
assessment as a guide, the Collector put up the estate to be bid! 
for, allowing the owners a margin of 10 per cent, in their favour,! 
Direct management was still frequently resorted to, many! 
villages were still partly broken up or deserted by their inhabit > 
tants, the balances of twenty years still hung suspended oVei ; 
the people ; but the general state of affairs was greatly improv-" 
ed, and in 1831 the Collector could report that “ for the lasis 
four years the “ revenue has been collected with more reason-;- 
able regularity.” ->t 

After the famine of 1833 the assessments were again large-' 
Iy reduced. It was found that cultivation had “ very generally 
decreased” since the survey of 1828. The rates were still exi -> 
ceedingly high. A rate of Rs. 2-6-5 per culturable acre waff 
taken as a standard to be worked up to, with “ a considerable/ 1 
sum added for cattle ” in sparsely peopled villages ; and tbff, ! 
average on cultivation, was Rs. 3-2 to Rs. 3-12, while the rate ill 
some cases reached Rs. 6 or even Rs. 9 an acre. A still greater 


* 




boon was the remission of the outstanding balances, which HAS; 
effected in 1836-39. Between this time and the regular settle- 1 
ment of 1842 the assessments of individual villages were, in theT 1 
Khadir at least, continuously being reduced ; but no complete 
revision of settlement was attempted: In January 1839, for the 
first time since the conquest of the tract, no one was in prison on ’ 
account of revenue balances; and imprisonment on this score inajb; 
he said to have ceased as a common practice from that date. I 

The Bangar villages, being for the most part larger and, 
more populous than those of the Khadir, had suffered somejS^fM^ 
less from raids in the -days preceding-our rule ; hut, on the, other 
hand, the greater labour which a stiffer soil entailed upon r ,the. r 
cultivator, and the uncertainty of the yield in a tract almost r 
entirely dependent upon rain, made, the return of the inhabitants^, 
to a village which they had once deserted less easy. The irn-,’ 
galion from the Royal Canal had, till the, failing of the Mughal y 
ppwer threw the country into confusion, been very extensile i 
and then no doubt, as now, wells were but little used where canal. 
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S, water could be got ; while the troubles wbieb closed the canal 
i f were not favourable to the laying out of capital in sinking new 
A *?|rells. The tract was therefore more than ordinary dependent 
"upon rainfall — a fact which kept down the cultivation to a far 
' "smaller proportion of the culturable area than in the Khadir. 
» Tims while, on the one hand, demands based on cultivated or 
VI Culturable areas pressed far more heavily than where abundant 
f ,'ftater was easily procurable, on the other hand, when security 
i ’to life and property were once assured, the existence of an 
: 7 ' unlimited area of soil as fertile as any already under • the 
i 'plough, gave, with the rapid increase of cultivation, an elasti- 
i City under inordinate assessment which was wanting in the 
more fully developed riverain tract ; and the gradual ex- 
' ^tension of canal irrigation so aided this increase, that from 
" tile time when the canal was restored by our Government, its 
‘ 'history may almost be said to be the history of the Bangar. 
f That history is sketched in Appendix A, and need not be re- 
peated here. 

V After 1833 cultivation made enormous strides ; and from 
; that time till the regular settlement the prosperity of the 
l Bangar was unbroken save by the epidemics of 1841 and 1843 ; 

; for scanty rain meant nothing more disagreeable than high 
prices to villages protected by the canal. These epidemics, 
'however, assumed, a special severity in the canal-watered 
’’ tracts, and inaugurated for them a reign of malaria, the conti- 
> nuity of which has never since been broken. 

332. In 1837 a revision of settlement under Regulation IX 
' of 1833 was ordered; and Mr. Alexander Fraser reported on 
!the Panipat Bangar in 1839. His report is lost ; but he slightly 
reduced the current demand. His proposals were rejected, not 
'only as being inadequate to the capabilities of the tract, but still 
more as being unequal in their incidence, while his survey was 
Iffund to be so incorrect that the whole work had to be done 
|Over again. Mr. Edmonstone then took charge of the settle- 
ment, and finally reported on it in 1842. The report has been 
preprinted in “ Settlement Reports of the Dehli Territory, 
|J874.” In every Khadir village but one the new demand 
||bs lower than the existing one, and in every village but 
|wo, lower than that first assessed upon it ; the total reduction 
Site about 15 per cent., and the incidence of the revenue per 
^titivated acre was Rs. 2-11. In the Bangar the current de- 
mand was raised by 6 per cent; but reductions were given in 
the finest and largest villages. The incidence upon culti- 
J»&m was Rs. 2-8-1 1 . At the recommendation of the settle- 
ment officer all outstanding balances were remitted ; and the 
«ple at length had a fair chance of prosperity. 

| The new assessment not only possessed the unprecedented 
.tent of moderation, but it bestowed the still greater boon of a 
attribution of the burden bearing some intelligible relation 
'the means of bearing it. Hitherto, each assessment had been 
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chiefly based upon the one before it, reduced in such degree as 
was thought absolutely necessary to keep the inhabitants from 
absconding. What rates were used had been applied to culti- 
vated or culturable areas, without distinction of kinds of soil or 
of irrigated and nnirrigated land. The new settlement was 
based upon rates carefully estimated for each of the three kinds 
of soil in both its irrigated and dry conditions. The extrava- 
gant different between the rates paid by Jats and those demanded 
from Grujars, which had imposed upon the former what 
Mr. Edmonstone characterises as a severity of|taxation " of which, 
in the course of my experience, I have seldom found similar 
instances,” was in a great measure removed. The long term 
of the settlement gave substance to the relief ; and as 
Mr. Lawrence says, “the people were remarkably well pleased,?' 
The table on the next page gives the best figures obtainable 
for these old assessments : — 
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333. The history of the Khadir since the regular settle- 

ment has, on the whole, been satisfactorily monotonous. In 1843 
an epidemic occurred, more terrible even than that of 1841. In 
1851 a drought began which continued to 1852 and almost caused a 
famine ; and the effects upon the crops were “ infinitely disas- 
trous.” The famine of 1859-60 was in some degree compensated 
for by the bumper crops of 1861-62. In 1869 it was estimated 
that 20,000 cattle died in the Khadir and Bangar tracts. In 
1875-77 there was a grass famine and the loss of cattle was 
serious. The absolutely useless Rer escape was dug right across 
the tract, impeding traffic, bolding up the Bangar drainage 
in a great lake between the Khadir bank and the Grand Trunk 
Road, and allowing it to burst through the rotten banks, to 
the great injury of the cultivation below it and of the health 
of the city of Panipat. And much damage has been done 
by saline efflorescence and swamp in the north of the tract, 
where the canal and the Buddha Khera escape traverse the Khadir. 
The river has done much harm by cutting away good soil ; and in 
some years, by passing in flood down its old abandoned channels- 
In his assessment of 1842 Mr. Edmonstone did not sufficiently 
allow for the inferior soil and still more inferior cultivation of the 
Rajputs and Saiyids who bold the more northern villages ; and sont£ ; 
of these villages utterly broke down, and considerable reductions 
had to be made in one instance to the extent of 33 per cent, of tltp 
whole demand. But on the whole the settlement, especial ly in the 
Panipat la Axil, worked well ; and the tract prospered with the 
exception of its northern extremity. - - J 

334. In the Bangar the later, no less than the earlier history* 
depends almost wholly upon the canal and its action in the tract 
it traverses. The famine of 1859 is still remembered as the ye%r 
in which all the canal villages cleared up their accounts with tlfii 
village money-lenders ; while in 1869, though the cattle suffered ' 
no less than elsewhere, yet the luxuriant crops and high prices went 
far to compensate the people for the loss. From 1871 to 1874 
they suffered severely from heavy rains ; and in the drought of 
1875 the peculiarities of the season conspired against them to 
prevent them from taking advantage, as usual, of a scanty 
rainfall. But the vicissitudes of the seasons are quite overshadowed 
in the Bangar by the terrible evils which the canal system- has 
caused by interference with the natural drainage of the country. 
These are full described in Appendix A. 

Very soon after the regular settlement, the deterioration of 
thi? goil forced itself upon the attention of Government. In 1850 
the people of some of the worst villages determined to abandon 
them and settle in Jindh unless relief were afforded. The Govern- 
ment, howevor, decided that the terms ‘of settlement’ must be 
adhered to, and that the people had “no right to any considera- 
tion ; ” and all that was done was to take certain villages under 
direct management, the Sadr Board declining to deal with indivi- 
dual estates, and directing that a general report should be made 
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5, when, and not till when, the revenue could no longer he realized. 
.’-'As pointed out by Mr. Sherer, “ the Jats of this district will pay 
|:Bp as long as it is possible for them to raise money by any device, 
i ; at any immediate sacrifice ; and when they find default inevi- 
r : table, they consider the worst come, and leave their villages.” 

f us the break up was “ sudden and complete.” In 1856 most 
the inhabitants of the worst villages deserted them and fled 
to Jindh, and the villages utterly broke down. The Government 
: censured the “ lamentable apathy ” of the Collector ; and 
•; Mr. Sherer, Collector of Aligarh, was specially deputed to survey 
And report on the tract. 

; . His admirable report was submitted in 1857, and is printed 
as part of Selections No. XLII, (1864) from Government of 
India correspondence, P.W.D,, pages 4-15. He showed that the 
; water-level had been raised by the canal from some 60 feet to, 
jn many, places, two or three feet from the surface; that the 
fertility, of the soil had been very generally diminished ; and that 
this had not nearly reached its limits, but must necessarily 
continue to spread almost indefinitely. He wrote : — 
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“ The possible resources of the bisteadart of several estates are 
bow exhausted. They have borrowed money at extravagant interest; 
they have become the mere farm slaves of some bania residing in 
'their village ; they have sold the trees on their estates ; they have 
uold their daugters ; they have sold their silver ornaments and brass 
iutensils, and as many of their cattle as it was possible to spare ; and 
bo conceivable source of income is any longer available.” 


Between 1859 and 1861 the villages were taken up in detail; 
'considerable initial reductions were given ; and principles were laid 
'down upon which annual relief was to be afforded where necessary, 
■and revenue was to be reimposed where land had recovered. Tho 
'whole revenue remitted on this account since 1856 has been 
about Rs. 4,58,350. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the result of 
:• these operations 

f “I have no hesitation in saying that the relief so afforded has 

• been wholly inadequate. The initial reductions, welcome as they 
were to the sufferers, do not seem to me to have accurately measured 
. ' the degree Of mischief. The demand on such land as had become 
(f ^Absolutely and obviously unculturable was remitted ; but little, if 
. sAJrjr, allowance was made for the deterioration of the remaining 
Jiflultivatiou, for the impoverishment due to an ever-increasing burden 
: . bone for so many' years, for the sickness of people and cattle, or for 
v .the almost total absence of pasture. No reduction was given where 
\ ?i the decrease in cultivation was less than 10 per cent, on the whole 
g (cultivated area of the villages ; and the result was that the individuals 
v * and sub-divisions of villages which had lost a much larger proportion 
f ‘ ‘of their land failed to obtain relief. 

( , “ As for the subsequent yearly action it is difficult to charac- 

r . tense it too strongly. The directions of Government would appear 
to have been entirely overlooked, and no intelligent review of the 
f. Whole circumstances of a village ever attempted. No remissions 
if ’ have ever been made, so far as I can discover, on account of general 

I: 
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A 

deterioration, apart from' decrease of cultivation. That it bec&nfr 
merely a matter of arithmetic^ — so many acres rendered barren at b 4 
much an acre, find the reduction in assessment — was perhaps onljft 
to be expected in what had become a part of the yearly routine of, 
the tails il. And to crown all a mistaken leading of the order*; 
confined the inquiry to such parts only of the area of each village as - 
had been badly injured before 1860 ; so that subsequent spread of j 
the evil was not taken into account at all.” j 

, 8.35. The early history of the Mandal Tract which had beep 
made over to the assignees in 1806, differs materially from that of • 
the remainder of the tract as sketched above; for up to 1847 there 
was no fixed demand, the Mandals collecting their share of the pro- - ! 
duce in, kind. The Mandal villages were pre-eminently notorious to? \ 
turbulence and crime. They were almost wholly held by It a j puts, 
proud, quarrelsome, and fearless, looking upon agriculture as de- 
rogatory ; they were cattle-graziers by profession, and cattle-liftdrt - ; 
by hereditary taste. The few large villages in which they were 
concentrated were elevated far above the surrounding plain upon i 
the accumulations of centuries, were surrounded by deep ditches j 
and high walls with forts at the four corners, could only be entered l 
by strong gateways with massive doors, were composed of lqft.y ; 
houses which turn their loopholed backs to the narrow winding 
streets, and were built almost entirely of brick. From these j, 
strongholds they drove forth their herds to pasture, while flieir "| 
Servants tilled the seanty fields. Watchers on watch-towers and 
high trees throughout the javgal constantly scanned the plain ’ ■?, 
beneath ; and on the approach of danger, men and cattle sought the % 
shelter of the village, or found yet greater safety in the pathless I 
intricacies of the forest. Such were the people from whom tl^fi 
Mandals “holding, indeed, the title of jagirdar, yet possessing -i 
neither the name nor the authority of an executive officer,” had! to ; 
realize the revenue assigned to them by Government. • 'f 

. . ■’ T 

U nder these circumstances the collection of rent from the ) 
villagers by the Mandals was a constant struggle between exaetipu 
and oppression on the one side, and audacity and cunning on the J 
other. The Mandals themselves, deprived of the mental stimulus - j 
to which the warlike times just past had accustomed them, found 
that harassing and opposing the Government officers, even to lengths 
which would now-a-days infallibly end in a visit to jail, did not 
afford them sufficient excitement, and fell to quarrelling antottg ,\ 
themselves. The villagers fully entered into the spirit of this jdfr- .« 
suit. Many of the largest villages were held jointly by the Variotis J 
Mandal families, and the boundaries of all were but loosely defined ; 
and the people found that it was at once profitable and excitjjQgiu 
play off one Mandal against another. The chiefs themselves were f 
for the most part ignorant and illiterate, and more inclined to 'ft 
pleasure thau business ; and the management of the estates dtas j 
left in the hauds of dishonest and unscrupulous stewards, .whose | 
interest in them was strictly oonfined to the immediate prolittii*4 : 
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; «mld Be made from them. Thus arose that bitter feeling of hog- 
between the villagers and the Mandals which exists in scarce- 


^diminished intensity to the present day." 


^ jV* y |) . 

ft'". The par g ana, thus managed, had always been a thorn ifithe 
; tide of the authorities. At first the villagers had probably rather 
* jhe best of the contest. But as order spread and authority was 
established, the position enjoyed by the Mandals, their greater 
knowledge of the law, and their longer purses, gave them a very 
decided advantage. As early as 1827 the Collector reported that 
the Mandals exercised very great oppression. In 183-4 Mr. John 
•Lawrence wrote that they were brutally unfair and extortionate ; 
Staid the instances lie gave iii support of his assertion are such as it is 
almost incredible should have been permitted by the authorities. 
JKVentually' matters reached such a pitch that Government had to 
Appoint a manager to- act for the Mandals in some of the; larger 
testates. Meanwhile the Bangar and Khadir had ; been' steadily 
progressing and cultivation extending. Even in the Nxrdak 
'Mapriteertf administration had -done much to reclaim the people 
from their lawless habits ; iand ih 18147 only 32 of the 93 villages 
were uninhabited, and those were small ones. But the proportion 
of the area under cultivation was still exceedingly small ; the 
^police officials openly connived with the notorious depredators of 
thofce parts ; ” and the Nardak was “ the most troublesome and the 
Otaly turbulent part of the district.” Such was the condition of 
the tract when the Lieutenant-Governor marched through it in 
the end of 1844.' The impression made upon him by what be then 
'Site,' and the detailed instructions which he issued, willi he-.- found 
at length in Mr. Ibhetson’s Assessment Reports. The following 
extracts will Show the considerations which led him to direct: that 
regular settlement of the ; Mandal villages should be e flee- 
ted '’ r •, .. 

■ • •*» y. <■ ’ ! . 

■ ! ' “In marching from Karnal to Kaithal, the Lieutenaut-Gover- 
-aorwas much struck with the poorness and bad management of a 
great part of this estate. * * * The estate is large and valuable, 

, whilst the permanent quit-rent with which it is charged is trifling. 
The Mandals are understood to have been already, great gainers by 
the exchange ; whilst by good management the value may be very 
„ greatly improved. . The villages are British territory, subject, to our 
..Jaws in all branohes of the administration. It is very 'doubtful if 
i any circumstances justify the Government in leaving subordinate 
1 proprietors at the mercy of an assignee of the Government revenue, 
'".Without interfering to define and record the rights of all parties. 

Circumstances in this case, however, particularly bind the Govern- 
4 invent to interfere. The lands were assigned by this Government, 
T who are therefore bound to come forward and provide that no wrong 
v inflicted by the act of assignment, which resulted from the polipy 
' «rbf the day. There are no old-established and doubtful claims of 
proprietory right to investigate; The village communities remain 

1 ” 

, j • The. Villagers to this day commonly speak of tho llandsl who receitea their 

-'"rivencre as their “maided ” — or “ prosecutor." 


Chapter Bv 
.Bntwn. 

The Handel Tract 
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Chap ter V, B. j na ll their integrity the unquestioned owners of the soil, and' often 
fulltrl and able to resist by physical strength even the just demand of tht^q 

SSTentM. superiors. If by our police we deprive them of the benefit of their 
, strength, we are bound to substitute for their innate means of 

e an ract. the protection of legal arbitration. The Mandals did not 

very strongly object to the measure. They were apprehensive that 
it might curtail their influence and consideration, though they per- 
ceived that it might augment their income. The measure ought not 
to rest on their approval or rejection, and the Lieutenant-Governor 
is fully convinced that justice and sound policy alike demand Its 
execution.” 


Manila] Settle- 
ment of 1847. 


336. Mr Gubbins at once commenced the settlement whic|t 
was sanctioned in 1847. The operations were conducted under 
circumstances of the greatest difficulty. The conquest of the 
Panjab was then in progress, and at the frontier station of Karufl ; ; 
the demands upon the time of the civil officer were heavy and ,1 
inexorable. The Mandals prosecuted their conflicting interest? i 
with “money, argument, and occasionally armed retainers ; ” the 
people, unaware of its importance, were profoundly indifferent to f 
the correctness of the record. The Settlement Officer did his ,{ 
best to patch up his material by arbitrarily increasing or diminish- ■' 
ing all recorded areas in different villages according as he thought * 
the survey figures too small or too large ; but he confessed that i 
the record was eminently unsatisfactory j and therefore proposed 
that sanction should be accorded to the settlement for a term, of •?. 
five years only. But the errors of survey and record were imnaa- > 
terial, compared with the capital error which; vitiated his assess- j- 
ments. Ilis duty was to assess the dues of the Medals, which -i 
were measured by “ the legal and regulated right of Gqverijuneqt .4 
to the land revenue.” Hitherto the Mandals had collected repf, ; 
not revenue; and almost always in kind. Theoretically, the ,ne$v ~ 
demand should have been, under the rule of the day, two-third?,of -] 
the average collections tlius made. Instead of this he assessed ■ - 
the Nardak at more than the average past collections as stated by ; 
the Mandals themselves, though their statements were known'to lie * 1 
grossly exaggerated, and though a fixed money demand was be- , 
ing substituted for a self-adjusting levy of a share of produce rs '• 
it varied with the varying seasons. ' ‘ 


The settlement thus made was received with the greatest <Ks- ;j 
content. The people refused to accept it ; and the Mandals, while 
petitioning against it as nnduly low, encouraged the pcopledn "s 
their refusal by promising them easier terms. The feeling of$ie 
people was especially embittered by the transfer to the Maudes 
in absolute property, under the directions of Government, of fll 
villages which had been abandoned when the Mandate retook 
over the tract, and to the resettling of which they had inafiyway J 
contributed, either by loans, expenditure of capital, oar setting 1( | 
cultivators. Ten inhabited and 12 uninhabited villages, eojppHS- 
ing an area of 20,850 acres, were thus made over to the Mandals ; ,j 
they still hold them as owners ; and this more than anyfbingelse, S 
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f hw conduced to envenom the minds of the people against the Ch**>terYi,B, 
• m*rdar«. The settlement was sanctioned, at the request of the T „ j 

£ settlement officer, for five years only; end the people eventually 
•; tfcepted the terms offered, Mr. dubbins’ report is printed as 
XXXI, Part VI, Vol. II of Selections from public correspoa-. 

•' 4p», North-Western Provinces, Agra, 1852. 

■i ' 337. Within these five years balances of Rs. 65,500 had accrued’ Revision of 1852. 
assessment of Rs. 80,763 in the 28 leading villages of the 
Nardak. Some balances were also owing in the Khadir. The 
deflector reported that the most of the people would gladly return 
to direct management, and would certainly refuse to renew their 
engagements; that it would be impossible to find farmers; and 
that the Mandals had taken out decrees for their balances, and 
%Quld i probably put up the villages to sale. The Lieutenant- 
(ipvernor discussed the matter at Dehli, and Mr. Ross was directed 
assessment. He was directed to “ arbitrate between 
t and ifee people ^s,l*e. would between Government and 

^.revenue-payers.’ ,.He was to reduce the assessment, if ,too 
heavy; and to endeavour to induce the Mandals to relinquish so 
much of the balances as might appear to be due to over-assessment. 

As they held decrees, nothing more than persuasion could be used ; 

Bttt if they declined to abandon unjust claims, the estates were to 
be assessed at exceedingly low rates, so as to render the liquidation 
df balances possible. Mr. Ross failed to induce the Mandals to 
relinquish any part of their balances : but with great difficulty 
he brought them to accept payment by instalments. He reported 
that “ he had seen many parts of the country, but nowhere had 
“ he beheld so much poverty and depression as in many of the 
“lhige 1 villages of the Nardak ; that house after house was 
“deserted and in ruins; that there was an absence of everything 
“ indicative of comfort ; and that the number of cattle that had 
'‘died during the season would still further affect the prosperity of 
“the Villages.” He also pointed out that, independently of the 
impoverished state of the estates (which alone would make it 
impossible), the absence of the majority of the villagers must 
tender any attempt to collect even a portion of the balances 
abortive ; for famine had driven the greater part of the Nardak 
population to other and more fertile districts, there to gain a 
livelihood as they best could, and graze their starving herds. Yet 
hri wholly failed to realize the inordinate nature of the assessments 
hd Was revising ; he was of opinion that their failure was owing to 
impute exceptional run of bad seasons ; and while he proposed ft 
wffite nominal reduction of 6 per cent, in the Nardak and 2 per 
«tat. on the whole tract, he directed the balances to be liquidated by 
Jterty instalments of half the assessment, thus really enhancing 
we demand, which the people had been wholly unable to pay, by 
4# per cent. 

The people of most of the Nardak and of some of the Ban gar 
nllftgeg, where the canal was beginning to do harm, refused the 
; aud of a total demand of Rs. 1,00,901, only Rs. 56,239, 
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Cftiftp ter V, SI was engaged for. No farmers were forthcoming, and the MandaW 
tAiti and' Land took the recusant villages into direct management. The)’ also 
Et&TOntifj. 1 sued out execution of their decrees for balances; but the Sadr 
Revision of 1852. Board flatly refused to allow any estate to be put up for sale till> 
Government Orders on the revised settlement should be received,! 
and thus saved the • Nardak from wholesale confiscation. The' 

•' ’ orders of Government were delayed, and in 1855 it was found, that 

direct management had not even realized the assessment, much 
less reduced the balances; while in the Nardak villages which ; 
had engaged for the new assessments new balances had steadily ; ; 
accrued year by year. 

'' The Lieutenant-Governor once more discussed the matter at’ 
Lehli. He decided with regret that it was not within the compe- 
tence of Government to take the purgana entirely xmder its owrit 
management, paying the revenue collected to the Mandals. Hal 
remarked that there was “ good reason to apprehend that frequent \ 
“ failure of crops was much more the rule prevailing over the tract 
“ than Mr. Ross had been led to believe in 1852 ; ” and he refused 
sanction to the assessments of 1852, and directed Mr. Ross' td) i 
make another revision. ' ' ; j 

Ruviaion of 1856. ■ 338. Mr. Ross reported that most of the Nardak, amf \ 

especially the reppsant villages, had sensibly deteriorated even; i 
from tbejr “wretchedly depressedly and impoverished conditioq ■, 

“ in. 1852; that one-and-a-half out of the three years. that , had. 1 
“ elapsed since the ■pargana had been last, assessed had been, if 
“ not seasons, of complete drought, at least seasons of partim 
“ famine ; and that it was only surprising, that the estptyjsr had f 
“ not sunk altogether.” The canal villages be found to have* ~ 
been impoverished by the “ steady and rapid increase of reh t , pU - i 
“ being more or less affected, and in some instances incaleulatjl* [S 
“ damage liaviug been done, while every year sees its increasing,** t 
He also animadverted upon the Mandal management- — “No cop*. 
sideration is ever shown, no concession granted with a good grape^ ;t 
and in seasons of scarcity there is no disposition to be moderate. Q* * 
the contrary, the sole aim is to squeeze as much out of the estates %, 
as possible;” and he instanced a village in which no crops htM 
been sown owing to drought, and where the Mandal waited till; a v 
lapse of nine months had removed all proof of tins fact, land 
applied for the real ization of a money-rate, on the ground that fbft Jf 
people had prevented his servants from measuring and appmi#ui® ® 
the crops as they stood. He took the rates Captain Larkina;*#* 
then using in his revision of the Kaithal settlement, ineraa#$> 
them sdmewhat, and adopted them as a guide. Bnt hisaseessmeaf ? 
and note-books show that he made bnt little use of them, trusting j 
rather to bis knowledge of the tract, and to the past hi#tojy,6ft f 
each village. He reduced the assessment of the whole pwrgaw. 
by 20 per cent. In the canal tract he relieved 10 out of the' 15 -X 
villages, the total reductions being 16 per cent. In the Khadir ( a 
reduction was given in six villages, amounting to 12 per cerft.W 
the whole. In the Nardak the demands of all but five village* 
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Were reduced, in many cases to less than half the demand of 1847 ; 
the assessment being Rs. 38,190 against Rs. 50,759 in 1852, and 
5 Bs. 53,848 in 1847. As nothing more is heard of the old balances, 
i it is probable that the collections between 1852 and 1856 were 
. credited against them, and they were thus got rid of. The figures 
'• on the next page show the result of the two reductions of assess- 
ment. 

The mutiny and the transfer of the district to the Panjab 
caused some delay ; but in 1860 the Panjab Government, while 
regretting that the pasture lands had been assessed, and remarking 
that the assessments were still considerably higher than those of 
i the Kaithal district, sanctioned the settlement as having already 
been in operation for some years. The Board of Revenue, agree- 
i ing with the Collector, had recommended that the collection of the 
revenue should be altogether taken away from the Mandals ; but 
the chief of the family had done good service in the mutiny^ and 
v as the proposed measure would have been looked upon by him as 
an indignity, it was not carried out, and Government — 

r ' T “Contented itself with confirming the assessments, on the 
\ distinct understanding that the rights of the Mandals are limited to 
‘ an assignment of the revenue, and do not extend to the management^ 
! of the land ; and that, in the event of calamities of season, deteriora- 
tion by saline efflorescence, or other reasonable canse, the zamindars 
shall received the same equitable indulgences as are granted to 
khalsa villages.” 


Chapter V, B. 

Land and Land. 
Revenue. 

Revisits of 1&56, 


The settlement so confirmed is that which Mr. Ibbetson 
; revised. 


i 


\ 

l 

& 

V 



399. Since 1856 the Nardak villages have, except in famine 
years, paid the demands then imposed without any very large 
balances or remissions, so far as is known. But of course, we 
know nothing about the realization of the Mandal revenue, except 
when matters reach such a point that Government is compelled to 
interfere : and the Mandals themselves admit that the revenue has 
been realized very irregularly and with the greatest difficulty. The 
only events worthy of notice have been the terrible famines of 1860 
and 1869, and the drought of 1877, already fully described. 
During the famine of 1869, the right of Government to suspend 
and remit revenue in the villages granted to the Mandals, which 
had been distinctly postulated by the Financial Commissioner 
and; Lieutenant-Governor when the settlement was sanctioned in 
1800, was discussed and finally affirmed. 


Revenue history 
since the Regular 
Settlement. 
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r | : The Settlement of 1872-80, 

1 }’ 

V !; 840. The instructions by which the Settlement Officer was 
jL $0 be guided in the assessment, were conveyed in Government 
•i Punjab No. 1615, dated 3rd November 1873. They laid down 
| ihat the demand was “ not to exceed the estimated value of half 
f Y the net produce of an estate ; or, in other words, half the share 
b‘ i of the produce of an estate ordinarily receivable by the landlord, 
| “ either in money or kind.” They directed him to pay special 
; Attention to produce estimates ; and they further ruled that he was 
] to “ take into consideration all circumstances directly or indirectly 
“ bearing upon the assessment, such as rent-rates where money 
a rates exist, the habits and character of the people, the proximity 
" of marts for the disposal of produce, the incidence of past assess- 
“ ments, the existence of profits from grazing, and the like. These 
" and' other considerations must be allowed their weight.” (1) 
Finally, they laid down that, after aanction had been received to 
the rared ana gross assessment proposed for each tahsil, "full con- 
sideration must be given to the special circumstances of each estate 
, itk fixing the assessment to be ultimately adoped.” The most satis- 
! factory basis of the settlement would have been rent-rates, had 
such been forthcoming. But true rent at competition rates is 
almost unknown in the district. Accordingly, as the share of the 
produce ordinarily receivable in kind by the landlord is fairly well 
established, estimates of the gross produce of the land assumed a 
peculiar importance. 

Mr. Ibbetson divided the tract into the five circles of Nardak, 
Karaal and Panipat Khadir, and Karnal and Panipat Ban gar, for 
assessment purposes. To utilise the produce estimates for purposes' 
of assessment, it was necessary to fix the share of the produce ordi- 
narily receivable by the landlord, and further to fix prices which, 
applied; to that share of the gross produce, would give the estima- 
ted rental. Bents hav© already been discussed^ in Chapter III 
The proportions finally adopted were : — 

Nardak — 

Irrigated or manured 
Other land 
Other Circles — 

Irrigated 
Dry 

The tables on the next two pages give the results of 

Mr. Ibbetson’s assess- 
ment. The rates used 
in previous settle- 
ments are given in 
full detail in his re- 
port. Those sanction- 
ed for his settlement 
were as shown in the 
margin per acre. 


(Section E) . 


one-third, 
one -fourth. 

one-third, 
two- fifths. 


Chapter Vida. 

Land and Land- 
Revenue. 

Basis of theuMto- 

ment. . -• . _ 


841. 


Results 

assessment. 


of the 


Both. 

Panipat 

- 

Kama!, 



Ban gar. 

1 Khadir* 

N atdak.iBangar. 1 Khadir. 

Irrigated 

Rs.A.P. 
2 13 0 

RS.A.P. 

2 14 0 

Rs.A.P. 
1 14 0 

tIU.A.P. 
2 4 0 

Its, A. P. 
3 2 0 

Dry d*kar l 
„ raasli j 

16 0 

1 8 0 | 

1 12 0 
10 0 

jl 1 0 

14 0 

jl 10 0 

„ bh$r 

0 12 0 

0 8 0 



Moist rausli . . 



0 '6 8 


Pasture 



•• 

• ' 

Qshal land iivita 
dry aspect .. 

1 13 0 



16 0 



(I)y Thgj tnae instructions were given in the case of the Kamal-Ambala Settlement. 


Cfi&pter V, B. 

Band and Band 
Revenue- 

-JtasaltB of the 
mwemment. 


























i, 
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Chapter V, B. 

Lmd and Lana 
Revenue. 

Kesuma of the 
assessment. The 
Nardak. 


The following pages, taken from the report, from a compen- 
dious description of the assessment 

342. We have in the Nardak a high arid tract of scanty 
rainfall, held by a population which largely supplements agricul- 
ture by cattle farming, and having only 27 per cent, of its area 
cultivated. Of the cultivation, 9 per cent, is irrigated by Wells, 
while 3 per cent, is protected by, and i 4 per cent, ordinarily water- 
ed from, the canal. Only 5 per cent, is manured. Nine percent, 
of the cultivation is held by alien landlords, 60 per cent, by Raj- 
puts and Gujars, and only 31 per cent, by Jats and Rors. These 
last are chiefly found in the fringing villages of the tract, which, 
though the soil is distinctly inferior, have water at a moderate depth. 
These villages constitute only a sixth of the total area, but oen^ 
pri?.: two n: rr.r.U'Ji of the cultivation, of which 32 per eenLJs irr? 
g.il. i ii !:. 1 >.r .d! the canal land. The remainder of the trad# 


constituting the Nardak 'proper, and principally held by Rajput®, 
has only 5 per cent, of its cultivation irrigated, water being at sr 
depth of 90 to 140 feet ; the crops are therefore entirely dependent 
Upon an uncertain rainfall averaging less than 18 inches, whil§_. 
the great stiffness of the soil enhances the eminently precariouf 1 
nature of the yield. Thus Mr. Ibbetson stated that out of 40 crop®' 
16 had failed almost completely. N inety-two per cent, of the wholf 
cultivated area is under inferior sorts of grain, the yield of which, ont; 
the average'of a number of years, is only sufficient for the subsistence 4 
of not quite two-thirds of the whole village population. At least: 
16 per cent, of the cultivation is in the hands of tenants paying n$ 
rent to the owners, while strangers own or hold in mortgage 9 pejts. 
cent. more. There is an ample supply of cultivators ; and agricult" 
tural appliances are, considering the inferior nature of tbe eultiva^ 
tioa, fairly equal, over the whole tract, to the area under th# 
plough ; though the fringing villages have been much crijppledr 
in this respect by the cattle epidemic of 1869. The existing cul§ 
tivation, if not supplemented by the produce af cattle, would b& 
quite unequal to the needs of the population ; but, though all thfc- 
low-lying ground is already cultivated, there is ample room fo£. 
expansion in the higher and drier soils. 3 

s 

The circle was held till 1849 on grain collections : an assess 
ment was then made which was never realised ; and the reductions^ 
effected in 1852 being insufficient, the greater part of it was held 
in direct management, or rather mismanagement, till 1856, when 
a reduction of more than 30 per cent, was made in the demand. 
Since then the revenue has been, except in years of actual famine, 
collected, though with great difficulty and irregularity. Early 
figures afford no trustworthy basis for a comparison ; but it is 
probable that, setting aside the extraordinary seasons of 1873-75, 
cultivation bas not materially increased since 1847 ; while 11 the 
wells have decreased in number by 28 per cent, on the whole, and 
42 per cent, in the Nardak proper. Meanwhile the population is 
multiplying rapidly. The cost-of production has increased largely ; 
but while the average yield has probably not sensibly altered, 
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Resume 


ot tl» 
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have risen by a quarter. The people are still, as dWPhwsSVflfc 
£ Lawrence described them to be in 1843, “ the poorest in thedis- 
” their herds, which form their mainstay in bad seasons, were 
diminished by the cattle epidemic of 1869, and were 
’(Npering greatly when Mr. Ibbetson assessed the tract ; most of 

gs£ates are impoverished ; there is no hope of consideration Hardalc. 
ever shown them by the Mandals, and therefore no hope of 
consideration except when distress rises to a pitch which 
notifies the district officials in interfering. It was very necessary 
tot give the Nardak villages very general relief in the shape of 
|lw|uction of assessment. 

i ln In this circle a reduction of 19 3 per cent, was given in 
thfr-CT^rrent demand, which additional cesses, amounting to 12 per 
cent, on the revenue imposed since last settlement, reduced 
per cent, on the whole burden as it stood in 1876, and to 
IIS'S on that of 1856. The demand so imposed forms 101*© per* 

■eeht. of the assessment at sanctioned rates, and 108*1 and 107*7 
‘>ef cont, oft hose given by rent and produce estimates respectively. 

|he belief afforded by redistribution of the demand over the indivi- 
|S1 villages, was perhaps even greater than that afforded by 
„ ' general reduction, and was even more urgently needed. 

j - 343. In Panipat Khadir we have a tract of which 59 per Resume of the •«*-». 
Lcent. is tinder cultivation. The soil is for the most part fertile, Rani pat 

•especially when carefully tilled, but a considerable portion is very r ' 

Isaqdy and poor, aud 2| per cent, is exposed to flooding by the 
|iver. Its lightness and the nearness of the water reduce the labour 
" agriculture; and 74 per cent, of the cultivation is protected 
from drought by canals and permanent wells, while 11 per cent. 

partially protected by temporary wells; the crops are, however, 
exceedingly liable to damage by excess, of moisture: 32 per cent. 

!>f the cultivation is manured. The mass of the cultivation is car- 
ded, on by the proprietors themselves, but at least 11 per cent, 
jf it is ij the hands of very small tenants who pay ho rent to the 
Wfiers ; and strangers own or hold in mortgage 4J per cent-, of it. 
hi'rty-eight per cent, of the cultivated area is in the hands of the 
Bsh and 33 per cent, in those of the worst cultivators in India ; 
rime the remainder is with castes but little better than the 
hijarfi, 1 Agricultural appliances are fairly equal, and cultivators 
than equal, to the area under the plough ; but, the cattle 
tot , sufficient to enable full use to be made of the existing 
1 6 f irrigation. The population, especially in Jat villages, is 
qtfoportionately large, even to the verge of distress, and the sub- 
viaon of holdings is excessive. 

■ After cruel over-assessment which impoverished tbfe Jfats and 
t6V%ftway the others, gradual but insufficient; relief was followed 
%*; end of 25 years of suffering by an assessment which, though 
ttjt.only by comparison, was fairly distributed, and must be said to 
worked distinctly well. During 35 years of this, assessment . 

Wjpeople have been free from distress, except suchas haaheen 
•used by famine ; the cultivated area has increased by 9 per cent.. 
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and has in a large number of villages, and notably in the beat ones, l ■ 
almost reached the limit of profitable expansion ; while the popular 
tion is rapidly increasing. The cost of production has increased ’ 
largely, and the average yield must have somewhat decreased ; but 
prices have risen by a quarter, and agricultural appliances have 
fully kept pace with the cultivation. The people of the tract 
may be said, in general, to be prosperous, though not remark- ' 1 
ably so ; but many of the Gujar villages, and some Jat ones, ■ t 
in which sufficient reduction was not given in 1842, required relief t . 
though not in any- large degree. Some of the Gujar aud many of 
the Jat villages naturally had their demand enhanced, though,’ ' 
on the whole, increase in the assessment was smaller than that in 
the cultivation ; and in some villages, where the advance made 
wq& very great, it was thought inadvisable to realise the u till . 
demand at once. In this circle the demand was enhanced by. ; 
2-4 per cent., while additional cesses impossed raised thet,[ 
total increase to 6 4 per cent, on the burden of 1876, and to -11 '9 * - 
per cent, on -that of last settlement. The new assessment is 994 » 
per cent, of that given by Mr. Ibbetson J s sanctioned rates, and 2 -3 l 
per cent, in excess of rent, and 0'7 per cent, below his produce 
estimates. At the- same time the incidence of the burden wa* ; 
redistributed so as to afford much needed relief to many * 
of the estates which had, from various reasons, become im-.,^ 
poverished, 

344. This tract is, in many respects, the exact antithesis of? 
the Nardak. The soil in general is not infertile, and well repays - 
careful cultivation ; thtrti^lr, without it, its yield is small, and * 
considerable portion of it is always very sandy and poor. Eleven , f 
percent, of it is liable to most destructive inundation by the river, ^ 
while the whole northern corner has been seriously damaged by 3f 
reh and swamp from the canal and its escape — -evils which are ^ 
slowly increasing. The lightness of the soil and the nearness _of- p- 
water reduce the labour of agriculture to a minimum. Of The 
cultivation 64 per cent, is irrigated from permanent wells, wljichj; -t 
however, can only water some 72 per cent, of this area in any one .s ' 
year j temporary Wells partly protect 4 per cent, more, and 22! per*,--,- 
cont. of the whole is manured. Tenants hold, at least, 23 pejf,.-,. 
cent, of the cultivation, most of whom pay only a nominal rent 
the owners ; while strangers own or hold in mortgage 9 per cent- 
more. Only 18 per cent- of the cultivated area is m the hands 
good cultivators, while the remainder is held by quite-the Worst in, di* 
India, 6 per cent, of the" owners abstaining from manual labour 
every sort. Appliances and cultivators alike are barely equal to 
the needs of the cultivation, being abundant in the Jat and Bor . ‘ 
villages, but in marked defect in the others* the appliances fori ‘ 
irrigation also are specially insufficient. The population-, espwnalljf .^- 
in Jat villages, is disproportionately large. The snb-divisiontm’W, 
holdings caused by over-population is enhanced by the adhesion ^ 
to the Muhammadan Law of inheritance of a considerable Saiyid ' 
community. - - - » 


t 
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f About a quarter of the tract was held iu direct management 
8, by the Mandals till the settlement of 1817, the remainder 
suffered for 25 years cruel ovor-assessment, and the relief afforded 
4~da 1842 was found to be insufficient. Throughout the whole tract 
the demand had had to he reduced considerably since settlement. 
1 Meanwhile, though the cultivation had increased by some 4 per 
1 cent., the masonry wells had slightly diminished in number, while 6 
! per cent, of the irrigation, the most important element in Khadir 
i cultivation, had deteriorated from permanent to temporary. The 
cost of production had increased largely, and the average yield 
. ' must have somewhat decreased, but prices had risen by a quarter 
since settlement. The Jat and Ror villages were on the whole pros- 
perous, except where the pressure of population was unusually great ; 
buf^ome of the Taga, many of the Rajput, and all the Saiyid vil- 
; lages, were greatly impoverished, and sadly needed relief. In this 
i circle a reduction of 8 7 per cent, on the current demand was given, 
; which the imposition of new cesses reduced to a relief of Rs. 4-4 
, per cent, on the total burden. The demand so increased formed 
1 00-6 per cent, of that given by the sanctioned rates, and 997 and 
jr. 192 ‘8 per cent, respectively of the rent and produce estimates. A 
re-distribution of the demand was urgently called for, and, while 
7 in many prosperous villages the assessment was raised, mueb- 
‘ needed relief was granted to a still gveator number. 

345. In Panipat Bangar we have a tract of which 52J per 
; cent, was cultivated, 1£ per cent, bad been lately thrown out of cul- 
1' vation, because it is cither absolutely unculturable or oniy cultur- 
rr able in an unusually dry year, 29 per cent, was positively barren, 
| and the remaining 17 per cent., which was shown as culturable, in- 
eluded a good deal of land which is really not worth the labour of 
1 tillage. The soil is naturally most fertile, and, when not exhaust- 
ed by over-cropping and not deteriorated by external causes, yields 
> . crops of the most splendid luxuriance. But the faulty alignment 
of the canal and its distributaries and the excessive irrigation prac- 
‘l tised bad water-logged the country, and called into existence two 
• terrible evils — saline efflorescence and swamp or soakage — which 
.’ had not only rendered absolutely barren thousands of cultivated 
I acres, but bad seriously diminished the fertility of much of the 
% remaining cultivation ; while a system of ruinous over-cropping, 
•%’ partly due to the decrease in cultivation, and partly owing to the 
y system of assessment adopted, had enhanced the deterioration. 

■ Seventy-seven per cent, was protected from drought by an irrigation 
§? which, though often uncertain in supply, yet could never altogether 
y fail, and which was obtained with little or no labour and at a very 
sf moderate eost ; twenty-one per cent, was manured. More than seven 
£ per cent,* of the cultivation was in the hands of the Skinners, and 
was cultivated by tenants at a rack rent, usually of the most cruel 
{ nature. Of the remainder the greater part was cultivated by the 
| owners themselves, hut 6 per cent, at the very least was held by 
V. tenants in excessively smallholdings, while strangers owned or held 
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Chapter V, B. mortgage 34 per cent. Fifty-four per cent, of the cultivation 
Land and Land was owned by Jats, and 18 per cent, by Rors, who are almost as 
Bovenue. good: the Skinners owned 7 per cent., and the remaining 21 per 
Resume of the C(in t. was held by Gujars, Rangliars, and other equally bad cultiva- 
assesament. Panipat tors. The cultivators were on the whole equal to the area under 
Bangar, the plough ; but the agricultural appliances were not only insuffi- 

cient, but were badly distributed, being most scanty where most 
needed. The population in the injured villages was excessive, and 1 
was being rapidly decreased by emigration, while the cultivated area - 

was already largely supplemented bj land held in a neighbouring 
native state. 

The early assessments were exorbitant, but the spread of canal ■’ 
irrigation and increase of cul ti vation were attended by a gradual reduc- 
tion of the demand ; and in 1842, when canal irrigation had 
nearly reached its maximum, and the tract had, as Mr. Sherer . 
says, “ obtained “ its highest point of prosperity,” a very mo- } 
derate assessment seemed to secure it from the possibility of • 
distress. But from 1850 up till settlement the history of a very * 
large portion of the tract had been one of deadly sickness, de- % 
creasing cultivation, and diminishing fertility ; and the relief f 
afforded had been tardy and insufficient. While on the whole j 
the cultivation had remained stationary, an increase in some V 
villages of 16 per cent., had been counterbalanced by a loss of 
asmuchas 25 per cent, inmany others, the population had through- * 
out advanced upon the cultivated area, and in a large portion ’ 
expansion was impossible, and further diminution of cultivation! | 
almost a matter of Certainty. The cost of production had' ’ 
increased largely, and the cost of canal irrigation enormously, 
while the average yield had diminished, and prices had only risen ’ 1 
by a quarter. While the high villages which had not suffered,' f 
were in the most prosperous condition, the estates which had' | 
been most severely stricken by swamp and reh were in the most ’ 
pitiable state ; and the villages of the tract included examples of! ' 
stages intermediate between the two extremes. ' ' a 

In this circle the demand was increased by l - 4 per cent.,; ) 
while additional cesses raised the enhancement to 5'3 per cent, 
on the total burden of 1876, and to 6 - 2 per cent, on that of last 
Settlement. The demand was 98 T per cent, of that given by, ; 
sanctioned rates, and 89'6 and 88'7 per cent, respectively of , 4 
the rent and produce estimates. While 'many of the finest' 
villages had their demand very considerably enhanced, 
liberal relief was granted to the injured villages. And; f 
especially the separation of a portion of the demand in the form .< p 
of owner’s rates, for the first time rendered it possible for, f 
those villages to reduce their irrigation in which that irrigation / i 
was most extensive, aud its excessive nature most deleterious. , I 
It is probable that this reduction of irrigation will somewhat , 1 
reduce the revenue of the circle below the estimate ; but the 
water thus set free will be available in the Nardak or elsewhere, . 
where it will bring in the same revenue as it would have done 
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in this circle ; -while its transfer from a swamp-stricken to a 
J: f|thirsty tract will be an un mixed benefit to both. 

BIG. Of Karnal Bangui- 47^ per cent, was cultivated, 
1‘jaer cent, was tottering on the vergeof barrenness, 27 percent, was 
S’ jSkbsolutely barren, while of the 24 per cent, entered as pasture, 
-J 'much was really not worth the labour of tillage. The soil, in all 
!'* ,tko lower parts of the tract, is naturally fertile, and. When fairly 
k Seated and not deteriorated by external causes, yields crops 
fine as could be desired. But the terrible evils of reh and 
|i fcwamp, which have thrown hundreds of acres out of cultivation, 
i nave forced the people to replace the loss, where possible, by 

bringing under the plough high arid tracts characterised by 
■' most of the features of Nardak cultivation ; and, where this was 
| impossible, to exhaust their remaining fields by a system of the 
iy: most ruinous over-cropping. These evils were ever increasing ; 
d tad if they were of later date in Karnal then in Panipat they 
f Were in one respect more injurious, inasmuch as they more 
■’ often held out delusive hopes, which led to much fruitless ex- 
' : l penditure of seed and labour. Seventy per cent, of the culti- 
“ vaiaon Was protected from drought by a irrigation which, 
f though often uncertain in supply, yet never altogether failed, 
j and was obtained with little labour and at a very moderate cost t 
f* 22 per cent, -was manured. Tenants paying no rent to the 
•: owners held at least 24 per cent, of the cultivation, while 
strangers owned or held in mortgage 6 per cent, more ; Jats 
e and Rors cultivated 54 per cent., the remainder being held by 
Rajputs and the like. The cultivators were on the whole equal 
tp the area under the plough ; but the agricultural appliances were 
v insufficient, while both were badly distributed, being most scanty 
■ where most needed. The population in the injured villages 
5 was excessive, and was already being decreased by emigration 
;• chiefly, at present, of the noncultivating classes. 

I More than a third of the tract was held by the Mandals in 
7 direct management till 1847, when it W'as assessed fairly enough ; 
k as the remainder also had been, after a period of exorbitant 
over-assessment, in 1842. But from 1850 till settlement, the 
history of almost every village in the tract had been one of 
k deadly sickness, increase of swamp, and diminution of fertility. 

•* ' On the whole, cultivation had increased by G per cent., but the 
i" area had been largely kept up by the substitution of bad laud 
for good ; while the irrigation, which had increased still faster, 
had, with the exception of three villages, mainly extended 
where it was least wanted. Nine villages had lost 26 per 
cent, of their whole cultivation ; eight more had lost 1 1 per cent., 
increase had taken place in seven villages only ; population 
had throughout gained upon the cultivated area; while not only 
was expansion impossible in those villages in which it was 
most needed, but it appeared to the Settlement officer that 
the productive area would contract year by year. The cost 
of production had increased largely, and the cost of canal 
irrigation enormously, while the average yield had very 
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greatly diminished, and prices had only risen by a quarter. 
The villages may be classified as were classified those of 
Panipat and it is enough to say that while the first class 
included four villages only, and one of those over peopled, the 
third and worst class comprised most of the estates, if not most 
of the cultivation, in the circle. In the villages where progress 
had been made, it was impossible to enhance the demand in 
anything like the same proportion, as almost the whole increase 
in ” cultivation was confined to two villages which cultivated 
7,905 acres against 4,270 at Settlement ; and it was evident that 
their assessment could not be doubled. 

In this circle the demand was enhanced by 124 per 
cent., an increase which 12 per cent, of additional cesses im- 
posed since 1847, raised to 16 9 per cent, on the burden of 1876, 
and to 19-7 on that of last Settlement. This demand was 106 8 of 
the demand given by the sanctioned rates, and 102‘9 and 103'5 
per cent, of Mr. Ibbeton’s rent and produce estimates respec- 
tively. The detailed assessment has conferred the same boon 
in this circle as in Panipat Bangar ; but the benefit of the sepa- 
ration of the owner’s rates was even more valuable here than 
in that circle, in proportion as the swamp was more extensive. 

347. Up to the revision of settlement, the canal irrigated 
land had been assessed exactly like any other land, a full assess- 
ment being realised year by year. This led to over-irrigation, 
and at the revision the owner’s rate system was introduced, by 
which a portion of the revenue takes the form of a rate, called 
the owner’s rate, which is realised in any year only on land 
irrigated from the canal in that year. After much discussion 
it was decided that this rate should, on the Western Jamna 
Canal, be fixed at half the occupier’s rates, or rates charged by 
the Canal Department for the water they supply. The Canal 
Act under which these rates were imposed, had declared that 
they should not exceed the assessment leviable on the in- 
crease in value of the laud due to caual irrigation, and an 
impression had been created thus that the whole assessment thus 
leviable was to take the form of owner’s rates, the remainder 
or fixed assessment being assessed on the land in its dry 
aspect, and payable from it wdtliout any irrigation whatever. 
But the owner’s rates, being fixed by Government could not: 
possibly represent an assessment the amount of which must; 
necessarily vary with the circumstances of each village. It 
became necessary, in fact, “ first to calculate the average,, 
occupier’s rate, secondly to deduct half of this from the gross . 
assessment calculated in the usual way, and thirdly to announce 
what remained after this deduction was made as the true ordinary . 
or fixed assessment. The fixed assessment is thus made a sort of 
residuum from the owner’s rate, and must of course in some 
cases fail to be in reality what it purports to be.” The subject 
of the nature of the fixed “dry assessment ” in canal irrigated 
estates is one of especial importance in Karnal. A full discussion 
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of it will be found in paras. 746-749 of Mr. Ibbetson’s Settle- 
ment Report. 

348. As so large a portion of the fixed demand is so often 
to assessment on irrigation. Mr. Ibbetson in accordance with the 
directions of the Financial Commissioner carefully reviewed his 
assessment of each village of the canal tract, estimated roughly 
how much of the fixed demand should be considered to be assess- 
ed on the area then irrigated, tabulated this assessment, its inci- 
dence upon the canal area, the area shown as canal irrigated, 
tod the average past irrigation, and classified the villages ac- 
cording as reduction of irrigation might be made to a greater 
or less extent without entailing reduction of demand. The general 
result was that in 23 villages the fixed demand could be paid 
without irrigation at all ; in 43 move, irrigation might be very 
considerably, and in 13 more, less largely circumscribed without 
necessitating revision of assessment ; in 21 more any very 
material reduction of irrigation would call for corresponding 
relief ; while in the remaining 36 the fixed demand was so high 
that it could not be paid in full unless the supply of water was 
kept up, practically speaking, to the existing standard. 
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“ Under these circumstances the Financial Commissioner sug- 
gested that it might be well to settle the canal tract for 15 years 
: only. On general grounds, the shortening the term of settlement 
was of course objectionable, if it could be avoided, and the Govern- 
,■ ment finally directed that the term of the settlement should be for 
; -30 years; but that Government should reserve discretion to revise at 

X "the end of each five-yearly period the assessment of those villages 
$ in which the fixed demand fell short of the true dry assessment of 
_ the village. Mr. Ibbetson had endeavoured so to frame his assess- 
i ments that in no village should the fixed demand fall below a mode- 
rate dry assessment. But when re-considering the assessment of 
each canal village in connection with the question io be discussed 
; presently of future reduction of canal irrigation, he selected the five 
villages of Begampur, Rer, and Kntana in tahsil Karnal. and Baholi 
and Wazirpur Titana in tahsil Panipat, and inserted in their ad- 
t ministration papers a clause securing to Government the power of 
» five-yearly revision. They are all swampy villages of the most 
: aggravated description, in which the cultivators have heen reduced 
? to abject poverty by injury from the canal unaccompanied by suffi- 
f cient relief', and in assessing them Mr. Ibbetson had been obliged to 
consider what they could pay in their abnormally depressed condi - 
|! tion, while leaving room for them to recover themselves. He felt 
himself compelled to impose, a very moderate fixed demand, bnt he' 
y thought it was almost certain that they would improve rapidly 
£ under a moderate assessment, and especially if, as was probable, the 
. realignment of the canal relieved them of their swamps ; and that 
; their assessment was lower in relation to their mere physical capacity 
than that of any other villages in the tract.” 

f The order that these villages should only be assessed for 
‘ fivo years was overlooked, but the demand has been raised 
from Rs. 2,530 to Rs. 3,370, with effect from Rabi 1891. The 
~ revised assessment will remain iu force for the rest of the term 
of Mr. Ibbctson’s settlement. 

’Sj., 
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353. At first no sort of settlement was made of any land 
of which the revenue was assigned, the assignee being left to 
collect rent from the owners. So long as the Government, 
practically took the whole rent in the shape of revenue, this 
omission was of no importance ; in fact, the owner of such land 
was better off than he who owned land assessed to Government 
revenue, for the former paid a demand varying with the seasons, 
the latter a fixed demand of extreme severity. But, as the 
Government revenue became gradually so limited as to leave 
a margin of profit for the owner, attention was attracted to- 
the fact that unless we interfered between the owner and 
assignee so as to secure to the former the same margin of profit 
which he would have enjoyed had the revenue of his land not 
been assigned, we were doing him an unjustice, and conferring 
on the assignee larger rights than we claimed for ourselves and 
therefore larger than we had it in our power to alienate. This 
view appears to have been first authoritatively accepted for this 
part of India in 1830, when the Sadr Board pointed out that 
“ where the assignment had been made by the British Govern- 
ment, it could have had no intention to inflict injury on all the 
resident proprietors of the pargana, or to compromise the rights, 
the maintenance of which had been pledged to them in common 
with their fellows throughout the country by Regulation XXV 
of 1803; and that Government had always declared that in 
granting jagirs or other lands they merely proposed to assign 
away their own revenue, and not the rights of the people. That 
Government would also appear, though somewhat tardily, to 
have at last received the conviction that the only way in which 
the ruling power could do its duty and secure the rights of the 
porprietors in such cases was to come forward and make similar 
arrangements on behalf of the assignees of these revenue-free 
holdings as it makes with communities paying revenue to. 
Government.” 

But the Board went further than this, and extended the 
same principle to all assignments including such as had been 
granted under native governments, and only confirmed by the 

British. It remarked ; — 

•** 

“ The same rule appears to the Board to hold good as regards 
all free holdings, and, wherever a resident occupant community 
are found in possession of land assigned as rent free, they should, 
as provided by section 17 Regulation VII of 1822, have similar terms 
made in their behalf with the Government assignee as the people of 
the neighbourhood obtain directly from Government.” * - 1 

The Lieutenant-Governor, N. W. P. accepted these princi- 
ples in his No. 1058 of 9th August 1839 ; he pointed out several 
instances in which they had already been acted upon, and 
remarked that he “ believed that every rent free holding ? 
small and great, had been already subjected to this process in the 
districts in which the revised Settlements had been concluded. 
Upon this the Board remarked, that “ the principle had thus 
been declared applicable to every rent-free holding, small and 
great,” called for a report at once upon the larger holdings, and 
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remarked tliat “ tlie smaller holdings would be dealt with as 
[the investigation into revenue-free tenures was completed for 
t«ach district.” The principle was embodied in § 117 of the 
l-Directious to Settlement Officers, and the Settlement of the 
Iliandal tract was effected in accordance with it in 1847. 

i' 354. In the Settlement of 1842, the Settlement Officer pro- 
f posed to settle villages of which the revenue had been assigned, 
f together with the Government villages of pargiuia Pauipat. But 

■ he was directed by the Board not to interfere, as it was 
■; " not the wish of Government that sub-sttiement should be made 

with the proprietory communities in maaji estates.” Accordingly, 
-f no records were prepared, and the assignees continued to realise 

■ rent till 1850. The omission to make a proper Settlement was 
then brought by petition to the notice of Government which call- 

! ed for a report, and remarked that “ if the rights in confirmed 
revenue-free villages in the Dehli division have hitherto remained 
; undetermined, it is time that this state of things should cease.” 

The Board reportedon the question, which in that tract concerned 
i only grants made by former governments and confirmed by us. 

Iho Senior Member held strongly that the native government 
; which had made the grant had put the assignee in the position of ' 
landlord with the power to collect rents ; and that it was 
‘ unjust to “ form a theory” that the Government had no right to 
alienate the rights of the owner aud to reverse an arrangement of 
long standing. The Junior Member pointed out that what was 
proposed to be done was to ascertain and record existing rights, 
and that the Senior Member’s objection did not touch the advis- 
* ability of tbis process. The Lieutenant-Governor agreed with 
}■ the Junior Member aud directed all existing rights in revenue- 
, free holdings to be investigated and adjusted. Accordingly 
I between 1850 and 1852, records were prepared and summary 
i settlements made for all lands of which the revenue was assign- 
ed. In some few cases the demand thus fixed was so high that 
V the owners preferred to continue the old terms ; but, as a, rule, 

: the settlements then made were acted upon up to the recent 
; revision. 

i Unfortunately, too, the records were not prepared as carc- 

; fully as they should have been ; and the record of ownership 
f was sometimes indefinite or entirely wanting. In some of these 
t cases the revenue assignees of plots of land, locally called milk 
| tq distinguish them from assignments of villages or shares 
i;,f, of villages, claimed ownership in Mr. Ibbetson s Settlement. 
f-Bnt their claim was entirely without foundation. Mr. Hugh 
? Fraser wrote : — 

-f ‘ “ The milkis in this district have not on any occasion that I am 

aware of laid claim to any proprietory right in the soil. All they 
- contend for is that share of the produce which would belong to the 
I State if the lands had not been alienated. This is the opinion of every 
l milki that I have ever spoken to ou the subject ” Again : — In thi* 
f- district the zamindar’s right is not only distinct from, but scaroe- 
ly eyer belongs to the person on whom has been bestowed the 
3T 
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Chapter V- B- Government share of the produce. From among the hum-beds of milk 
T rt ~nA t end tenures which I have had occasion to investigate during my residence 
^Revenue. “ tllis district, I can only recollect one instance in which the milkit 
Previous Settle- claimed the biswahdari hakk ; and in that case a distinct kabala was 
monte of assigned forthcoming.” 
revenue. 

Assessment of fag ir 855. The jagirdars of Indri and Kaithal are not properly 
lands of pargana in- speaking assignees of Government revenue, but mediatised chiefs 
thLl* 11 ** Uha ' 1 KlU whom we took under our protection, in return for which- they 
agreed to furnish certain military aid. The obligation to do so 
was afterwards commuted into a fixed money payment, calcu- 
lated usually at two annas per rupee on tbe revenue of their 
jcigirs. Until the regular settlement the jagirdars collected 
their revenue by levying batai and zabti rates. It was at first 
proposed only to assess khalsa villages, and merely to draw 
up rules of practice (dastur-ul- ami) for jagir estates, unless 
either the jagirdar or the zamindars demanded a cash assessment. 
But after a lengthy correspondence it was decided that &\\ jagir 
estates must be put under assessment. When the regular settle- 
ment broke down, the benefit of the revision effected was at 
first denied to the landowners in jagir villages, who were given 
the option of paying batai to the jagirdars, if they considered 
the cash assessment oppressive. Some villages in the Karnal 
Khadir belonging to the Kunjpura jagir paid by batai up to the 
recent revision of settlement. 

Government lands; 356. Table No. XVII shows the area and income of Gov- 
forests, Ac. eminent estates ; while Table No. XIX shows the area of land 
acquired by Government for public purposes. The cantonment 
lauds have already been discussed in para. 1 72 and the settle- 
ment of the leased estates in paras. 157-164 

Government rights 357. Mr. Ibbetson thus describes the action taken at his 
hi canal land m Settlement regarding Government rights in land occupied for 
^anipa an pargana Western Jamna Ganal, a burning question in the Karnal 

district : — 

“ Government, in the separate departments, is in possession of a 
great deal of land situated in the tract, occupied chiefly by the canal 
channels and distributaries. But the question of ownership was 
more difficult. All the canal land, I think without a single excep- 
tion, had been entered as property either of the village or of the 
individuals in the old record. Where land had been taken np and 
paid for by Government there was no dispute ; or in the very rare 
cases when there was, the file was forthcoming, as no Kamal records' 
had been destroyed in the mutiny. As regards the old distribu- 
taries, too, it was admitted that the people had made them themselves 
on their own land — a fact specifically stated by the Superintendent; 
of Canals in his Xo. 334, of 5th December 1847, to Commis- 
sioner, Delhi, as a ground for refusing remission of revenue on the 
land so occapied, — and that though Government had, when the 
water rates were raised, taken over the arrangements for their 
clearance, yet it had acquired only possession, and not property in 
them. But the Canal Department claimed property in the old canal 
bed and banks, on the score of long possession, of inheritance from 
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i: 

f: the preceding Government, and of what was described in 1827 by 

i, Captain Colvin as " a long existing custom, authorised when first 
{ acted upon, though the dates cannot be traced, afiiirming the right 
1 of Government as lord paramount, to the occupation of the ancient 
| line of water-course ; declaring its bounds to extend to 10 yards from 
l the edge of the banks ; and applying equally to the line of canal, and 

* the lines of outlets and escapes from the canal.” This claim 4he 
people in most instances resisted ; and we conld not listen to it in 
the face of section 19 of the Land Revenue Act. In his No. 6501 
of 6th October 1873. the Financial Commissioner directed us to ask 
the people, where they refused to admit the proprietory rite of Gov- 
ernment, whether they objected to the entry of a Government right 
of occupancy ; and on our doing so, the villagers readily consented 
in every single instance to an entry to the effect that Government 

1 ; was entitled to hold the land so long as it was needed for canal pur- 
poses. This entry was accordingly made, and its meaning defined 
by a clause in the administration paper. In his No. 1261, of 3rd 
- March 1879, and subsequent correspondence, the Financial Commis- 
sioner ruled that land for which no compensation had been paid was 
held by Government only for so long as it was needed ; and that the 
original owners retained the reversionary right when this ceased to 
; be the case ; this being precisely the view urged all along by the 
people. He directed that— (1) land for which compensation had 
been made should be entered as Government property ; (2) where 
no compensation had been made, the entry already described waa 
sufficient ; (3) and that even where the people had entered such land 

j. as Government property, their reversionary right should be recorded. 

' Compensation was defined to include exchange of land, as well as 
cash payment ; and when land had been taken and payment made 
. for the cultivated parts only, it was ruled that the payment covered 
the whole.” 

In 1886 the Financial Commisssioner issued the following 
orders as to land on the old canal which is no longer required y 

* the Canal Department : — 

(a) “ that both below and above Indri, all land no longer now 
required for canal purposes be relinguished ; the canal 
officers deciding what land can properly be so treated, 
and furnishing to the Deputy Commissioner his lists and 
plans thereof, but leaving it to the Deputy Commis- 
; gioner to complete the relinquishment under the pio- 

eedure prescribed in that behalf. 

r (lj) “ that similar relinquishments be continued hereafter in 

respect of any other laud, the further occupation of winch 
C may at any time appear to be unnecessary. 

& . The Deputy Commissioner’s report lias not yet been sub- 

• mitted. 
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355. At the Census of 1881, all places possessing more 
than 5,000 inhabitants, all municipalities, and all head-quarters 
of districts and military posts were classed as towns. Under 
this rule the following places were returned as the towns of 
the Karnal district : — 


Tahsil. 

Tonn. 

1 „ 

j Persona. 

Males. 

Females. 

Karnal 

'I 

Karnal ... 

i 

... ! 23,133 

12,526 

10,507 

Panipat 

( 

Kunjpura 

4,725 

2, 269 
12,431 

2,45ft 

■ l 

Panipat 

25.022 

12,591 



Kaithal . . 

... 14,754 

7,302 

7,462 


( 

Siwan . . 

5,717 

2,992 

2,725 

Kaithal 

• ) 

Pundri 

4,977 

2,379 

2.598 


c 

Pehowa 

... j 3,10$ 

1,985 

1,473 


The distribution by religion of the population of these 
towns and the number of houses in each are shown in Table No. 
XLIII, while further particulars will be found in the Census 
Report in Table No. XIX and its Appendix and Table No. XX., 
The remainder of this chapter consists of a detailed description 
of each town, with a brief notice of its history, the increase and 
decrease of its population, commerce, manufactures, municipal'' 
government, institutions, and public building ; and statistics of ; 
births and deaths, trade and manufactures, wherever figures 
are available. 


Town of Karnal. 356. Karnal is a municipal town and the administrative 

head-quarters of the district. It lies in latitude 29° 42' 17" 
north longitude 77° 1' 45" east. Its population is 23,133 souls 
consisting of 15,215 Hindus, 110 Sikhs, 213 Jains, 7,550 
Musalmans, 45 others. It stands upon comparatively high 
ground, just above the old bank of the Jamna overlooking the 
Khadir or lowland tract. The river now flows 7 miles away to 
the east, and the old Western Jamna Canal passes just beneath 
the city. 

The town is enclosed by an old wall, immediately outside 
of which runs a metalled road, and has ten gates, of which the 
Nawab, Kalandar, and Ghazni to the east, and the Jundla to 
the west, a,re the principal ones. To the west of the town lies 
an extensive suburb, which was the sadr bazciT of the old 
cantonment. To the north about a mile from the town lie the 
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civil lines and public offices, on the site of the old cantonment. 
®ie streets of the town are all well paved or metalled, but 
■ almost all of them are narrow and crooked. The drainage and 
t indeed the sanitary arrangements inside the town are fairly 
’ good. The principal buildings of antiquarian interest are — (1) 
{ Kalandar Sahib’s tomb, situated just outside and to the east of 
T the town. The grave is made of marble, and docorated with 
f sculpture. This tomb was built by Ghias-ud-din, Emperor of 
£ Dehli, to the memory of Boali Kalandar (pai-a. 127). The 
' inhabitants of Pauipat, however, deny that this fakir was 
buried at Karnal, and they have a large tomb also to his 
k memory in their town. Within the enclosure are a mosque 
and a reservoir with fountains built by the Emperor Alamgir, and 
outside, a kettle drum balcony. (2) Cantonment Church tower. — 
« This is a flue old massive tower, and can be seen at the distance 
of several miles as it is 100 feet in height. The body of the 
•" church was dismantled after the Cantonment of Karnal was 
~ abandoned in 1841 on account of its unhealthiness from the 
• swamps of the Western Jamna Canal in its vicinity ; th<s materials 
oi^tlie church were removed to Ambala. The tower is surmoun- 
ted by a large ornamental cross, and inside the tower are several 
■ memorial tablets, which were removed from the walls of the 
church. 


i 

I 


There are two cemetaries of the late cantonment with 
crowded tombs bearing evidence to the terrible mortality of the 
troops from the ravages of swamp -created maladies. 

The fort of Karnal once belonged to Iphag Singh, former Raja 
of Jindh. It was taken from him by the Mahrattas, and eventually 
came into the possession of Sardar Curdit Singh of Ladwa. It 
was captured by the English in 1805 anld made over by General 
Ochterlony to Muhamdi Khan (Mandalj, grandfather of Azmats 
Ali Khan, the present Nawab of Karnal. On Karnal being formed 
into a British cantonment, it was decided by the authorities to 
take over the fort, suitable compensation being made to tho 
Nawab. It was finally selected as a residence for Dost Muham- 
mad Khan, Amir of Kabul, in which he was detained for about 
six months, on his way to Calcutta. The fort was used as a 
jail, asquartersfor Native Cavalry, and as a poor-house. In 1862, 
it was made over to the Education Department when the district, 
school was removed into it from the city. of 

The city of Karnalissaid to have beenfounded by RajaKarttS^* 
a General on the side of the Kauravas in the war of the Haha- 
bbarata. It would seem to have been a place of but little import- 
ance in early historical times ; for while Panipat, Kaithal, and 
Thanesar are mentioned even by the early Arab geographers, and 
these towns and Samana and Sunpat are commonly referred 
to by the early historians, Karnal is first mentioned towards the 
end of the Pathan dynasty. The battle of Karnal has already- 
been described in Chapter II, as indeed has the history of the 
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town under the Sikhs. As a town, it owes much of its importance 
to Raja Gajpat Singh of Jindh who built the wall and fort, and 
under whose rule it increased considerably in size. 

Jaequemont describes it inl831 A.D., in the following words 

“ In the interior, an infamous sink, a, heap of every sort of un- 
“ cleanliness. Amongst heaps of dung, brick-rubbish, and concourse 
“ of i beasts are winding paths scarcely passable for horses, and having 
“ here and there a few miserable huts. I have seen nothing so bad 
“ in India ; ami it is fair to mention that amongst the natives ‘its ; 
« filth is proverbial.” 

This is very far from applying to the present state of the 
town, which is internally well drained and clean. The inhabit- 
ants are Jats, Rains, Rors, and the ordinary miscellaneous mix- 
ture of Brahmans, Banias, Musalmans, and menials which al- :: 
ways collects in a city. In the mdr bazar live many Purbias and 5 
Khatiks, &c., who came here with the troops, and used to find ■> 
employment on the stud lands. i 

The city of Karnal had the very worst possible reputation ; 
for unhealthiness, and not undeservedly. The old canal cutoff \ 
a great loop of the Khadir to the west of the city, while to the 1 
south lies a great natural bight. The drainage of the Bangar ■, 
ran over the bank, and, held up by the canal and the Grand 
Trunk Road, formed a huge swamp right under the city ; while - 
rice cultivation is carried on up to the very walls. When, after ~ 
the-increase of irrigation following upon the famine of 1833, the i 
carrying capacity of the canal was increased to the utmost, the' 
swamps thus formed became pestilential to a degree ; and the -% 
sickness in cantonments became so great that the troops were; 
moved to Ambala about 1844, and the cantonments finally aban- . IS 
doned. Iu 1844, rice cultivation near the city was prohibited, < '-•> 
and remained forbidden for many years, but has since been i 5 
resumed. And canal irrigation was temporarily stopped in the' i 
neighbourhood of Karnal on sanitary grounds. • ' $ 

The filling up of the ditch which formerly surrounded the : 
town, and the substitution of a masonry drain, has done , 
much to improve its sanitation. The Karnal tank, situate at ‘ 
the north of the town, named after Raja Karna, its founder, is,., 
held in much veneration by the Hindu community. This tank.’ 
"vas believed to add to the unhealthiness of the town by its , 

infrequent overflow. This has in a great measure been 
. “‘aedied by deeper excavation, while its margin has been 
embellished with masonry steps. The old canal has ceased to : •: 

run and the new canal passes through high land a mile or two "1 
to the west of the city. Some money has been spent of late on * 
a small town drainage scheme and it may be hoped that the 
health of the place will improve. ■ 

The opening of the railway on the opposite side of the 
Jamrta has somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of ' 
Karnal, haring attracted from it much of the commerce formerly * 
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I passing along the Grand Trank Road, but the Dehli-Kalka 
% Railway, which was opened in the present year, may bring 
back trade. The municipality of Karnal was first constituted in- 
■ 1867. It was re-constitnted in 1884 and is now a municipality 

V- of the 2nd class. The committee consists of five nominated and 
twelve elected members, from whom a president and vice-presi- 
dent are chosen by election. Table No. XLV shows the income 
- of the municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived 
from octroi levied on the value of almost ail goods brought 
within the municipal limits for the consumption or use of its 
inhabitants. The chief manufactures are — country cloth for 
local consumption, and blankets, boots, and brass vessels for 
export. A considerable trade in leather is carried on ; and 
there is a large population of Chamars who execute contracts 
for harness, saddlery, boots, and leather articles required by 
the cavalry and artillery. Skilful artificers are still to be found 
here, survivals from the old eantouments. 

The public buildings in the civil station are the Deputy Com,- 
missioner’s Court, Treasury, Police station, Police Lines, Staging 
Bungalow, Church, and Jail, also the tower of the old cantonment 
church. In the suburbs there are a District School, and a Post 
Office, one Government and two other sarais, a dispensary, and 
the Municipal Committee room. 

The Government maintains here a branch of the Hissar Cattle 
Farm and depot for rearing army remounts. 

The population 
as ascertained.! at 
the enumerations of 
1868, 1875, and 

1881 is shown in the 
margin. 

It is difficult to a<s- 

certain the precise limi ts within which the enumerations of 1868 

and 1875 were taken ; but the details 
in the margin, which give the popu- 
lation of suburbs, throw some light 
on the matter. The figures for the 
population within municipal limits 
according to the census of 1868 are 
taken from the published tables, of 
the census of 1875 ; but it was noted 
at the time that their accuracy was in many cases doubtful.~"Tn 
’ 1881 the town included all that lay within municipal boundaries, 

5 ' together with the encamping ground, Civil lines, and Stud Depot. 

The Deputy Commissioner wrote as follows in the district 
report on the Census on 1881 regarding the decrease of popula-' 
f tion 

- “ The decrease is in some measure due to the diminished trade 

i owing to the opening of _the railway, to the removal of the Stud. 


Town or suburb. 

PorcLiTioif. 

1868. 

1881. 

Karnal town 

Matak Majri 

Chand Sarai .. 

Civil Lines 

| 29,007 | 

21,800 

734 

294 

605 


limits ot enumeration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females, 

Whole town .. ( 

l 

1861 

1881 

29,007 

23.133 

15,951 

12,(526 

23,036 

10,507 

Municipal limits . . j 

1868 

. 1875 1 
1881 ] 

29,007 

24,015 

22,528 

" 
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Department, and to the presence of troops on the encamping ground 
;n 1868, but still more to the unhealthiness caused by the canal and 
^he swamps around it, which has been intensified since 1868.” 

In the case of all the towns the constitution of the population 
by religion, and the number of occupied houses are shown in Table 
No. XLI1I, and details of sex will be found in Table No. XX of the 
Census Report ot 1881. The annual birth and death-rates per 
tnille of population since 1881 for Karnal are given below, the basis 
of calculation being in every case the figures of the most recent; 
Census. The figures for deaths show tht extreme unhealthiness of 
the place. One tenth of the population died in 1884, when a very 
violent outbreak of fever took place in consequence of the heavy 
rain-fall and the flooded condition of the environs of the town : — 


Detail. 

1881. 

! 1882. 

1883. 

1884. 

i 

1885. 

| 1886. 

! 1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

Aver- 

age. 

Birth-rate 

26 

30 

36 

43 

28 

1 36 , 

35 | 

30 

33 

33 

Death-rate | 43 

36 

38 

102 

46 

36 

59 

S3 

36 

48 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during the 
last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

357. Kunjpura is a small town in latitude 29° 43' north, 
longitude 77° 7' 15" east. It has a population of 4,7 25, consisting of 
2174 Hindus, 1 Jain, and 2,550 Musalmans. It is situated in 
the Khadir of the Jamna, which now flows about 2 miles to the 
east, and is distant from Karnal 6 miles north-east. It is the 
residence of a distinguished Muhammadan family, whose head 
enjoys the revenue of the neighbourhood a&jcigirdar and bears) 
the title of Nawab (para 194). / 

The town is enclosed by an old masonry wall, which is now 
in a delapidated state. The public buildings are — a school, ai 
police chauki, and dispensary. Th9 Municipal Committee has 
been abolished The trade of the town is wholly local and 
unimportant. The history of Kunjpura has already been given.: 
(para 194). It was from the cover of the fine orchard#; 
which still exist close to the town, that a division -of the. 
Persian army under Nadir Shah made an important flank 


Limits of enumera- 
tion. 

Year of 
Census. 

Personal. 

Males, 

Females. 

Whole town .« J 

1868 

1881 

5,162 

4,725 

2,658 

2.269 

2,504 

2,456 

Municipal Uaalcs j 

1868 

1875 

1881 

5,162 

5,049 

4,721 




movement on the 
force of Muhammad.; 
Shah at the battle 
of Karnal in 1739; 
a. d. The popula- 
tion as ascertained., 
at the enumerations, 
of 1868, 1875, and 
1881, is shown in 
the margin, - - 


f 
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The principal building of antiquity within the city walls is 
the Dargah Kalandar Sahib (para. 127). The tomb, with 
the exception of the pillars of the “ dalan” or hall, which are of 
touchstone, was erected by Khizi Khan and Shadi Khan, sons 
of the Emperor Ala-ud-din, Ghori. The touchstone pillars afore- 
said were erected by one Razakullah Khan, son of Nawab 
Mnfearrab Khan, a Hakim in the service of the Emperor Akbar. 
The “ Khadims” of the Dargah still hold from Government a 
grant of land yielding Rs. 1,000 a year. They originally re- 
ceived Rs. 1,950 a year, but the income was reduced in 1858 in 
consequence of its having been discovered that a crusade had 
been preached against the British Government in 1857 at this 
place. 

The town is of great antiquity, dating back to the period of 
f the war betweeu the Pandavas and the Kauravas, when it formed 
I one of the well known five “pats ” or “ prasthas” demanded by 
■C' Yudhishthira from Duryodhana as the price of peace. In modern 
X times the plains of Panipathave thrice formed the scene of decisive 
battles, which sealed the fate of Upper India. (See paras. 43,44, 

■- and 49). In the first battle of Panipat Ibrahim Lodi fell; and 
| an inscribed platform has been erected in his memory by the 
t District Committee, just outside the octagonal tower of a garden 
1 "Wall which is still standing. When, however, the Grand Trunk 
| Road was made, the Road Department destroyed the tomb (so 
* Bays General Cunningham), and now an in significant masonry 
platform with a commonplace inscription, is all that stands in 
'i" the name of the Emperor. The old tomb used to form a place 
p of pilgrimage for the people of Gwaliar, since the last Raja of 
the old Gwaliar dynasty fell in the same battle. 


r 

■|. . difficulty of comparing the results of these three enume- 

j' rations noted in the case of Karnal exists here also. 

j; 358. Panipat is a municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. It lies in latitude 29° 23' 
v; -fiorth longitude 77° l' 10" east, and has a population of 25,022 
l souls, consisting of 7,334 Hindus, 1 Sikh, 768 Jains, 16,917 
; Musalmans, and 2 others. It is situated on the Grand Trunk 
? “Road, 53 miles north of Dehli, near the old bank of the Jamna, 
upon a high mound composed of the debris of centuries. From 
*11 sides the town slopes gently upwards towards an old fort, 
which is its highest point, and has low and squalid outskirts, 

. receiving the drainage of the higher portion. The town is 
enclosed by an old wall which is formed by the back of many 
houses, and has 15 gates, of which the Salarganj to the north, 
fshahvilayat to the south, Madhoganj to the east, are the prin- 
cipal ones ; suburbs stretch in all directions except to the east. 
The town is traversed by two main bazars running respectively 
from east to west and from north to south, the latter being the 
principal one. The streets are all well paved or metalled, but 
are narrow and crooked. 
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Tlie city is built upon a small promontory round which 
tlie old bed of tlie Jamna flows, and is well raised on the 
accumulation of centuries, the old fort in particular command- 
ing the country for a considerable distance. The town is em- 
bowered in trees, and the white buildings shining through them 
present a very pleasing appearance as you approach it. Pani- 
pat must in old times have been of muck greater size than it 
now is, and Jacquemont describes it as the largest city, except 
Dehli, which he saw in northern India. Ruins of old shrines 
extend to a considerable distance round the town, and many 
mosques, shrines, and gardens of very considerable pretensions 
still existing, but now in sad disrepair, tell of former impor- 
tance. Many of the buildings possess considerable historical - 
interest. An old Indian gun, some 8 feet long, made of ■ 
bars of iron bound together by iron hoops, and with its name 
of rjanj shikan or fort-breaker cast on it, stood in the fort till 
after tlie mutiny, when it was destroyed and the gnu thrown , 
over the parapet. It has lately been moved to Dehli. The ; 
inhabitants are Arabs, Rajputs, Pathaus, Bairupias, Kayaths, 
and the ordinary city classes. 

The city of Panipat used to be comparatively healthy, till, 
iul852, acutcalledtbeRer escapewas made to drain some swamps 
at tlie junction of the Dehli and Hissar canals. This cut, 1 
assisted by the Grand Trunk Road held up the Bangar drainage • 
in a loop of the Khadir, just as the canal at Karnal, till the banks I 
broke and the water poured down the Burhi Nadi, which } 
would ordinarily have carried it ofE harmlessly, but which f 
had silted up to a great degree since the cut stopped v 
the regular flow of drainage on to the city of Panipat. -) 
The sickness so caused was so great that in 1854 the y 
head-quarters of district were moved from Panipat to Karnal *? 
on this ground. Rice cultivation was then prohibited in fhe *5, 
neighbourhood of the town, but the prohibition is no longer in | 
force. Drainage improvements recently carried out by the Irri- § 
gation Department will probably result in a great reduction 
of disease. The chief families have already been described in . 
Chapter III, Section F. Mr. Ibbetson thus dsecribes the town 
population : — 

“ The people of Panipat are proverbially classed with those of . 
Kasur and of Jagadbri as hearing not the highest of characters.— I 
think that, taken as a whole, they perhaps deserve their reputation. 
They are almost all more or less educated men ; they have the misfor-, 
tune to hold their land revenue-free, so that they are never wholly ; 
without means ; hut they are too sharif to cultivate themselves, while 
the body of landowners has out-grown the capacity of the land to ,, 
support idle hands in comfort. Of course there are numberless in* , . 
dividuals who earn an honest livelihood by service or the like, and 
very many whose character for probity is unblemished, for many of 
whom I have the highest personal ’ respect. But there is a very 
large residuum indeed who have attained the most consummate skill 
in chicanery : and their nearest female relations, all of whom SW 
strictly secluded, and almost all of whom possess land under 
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the Muhammadan law of inheritance afford them a wide 
. field for its practice without danger, which they take advantage 
of to the full. Their Law of succession, and the tendency to 
intellectual subtlety which marks the race, have rendered their tenm-es. 
and titles extraordinarily complicated ; and an 8-anna power-of- 
attorney, attested by a couple of friends, and purporting to empower 
the holder to dispose- fully of the lands and other property of his wife, 
sister, or mother, is often the basis of very curious proceedings indeed. 
I should add that the above description is far less true of the Rajputs 
than of the other classes of inhabi tants ; and is especially inapplicable 
to the Kalian Rajputs, who, cultivating themselves, and being therefore 
lookeddown upon by their fellows, have generally escaped contamina- 
tion. But the typical Panipat suitor, with a petition of great Icngfh 
and intricacy, and displaying- great research in fields of jurisprudence 
wholly irrelevant to the matter at issue, with a small law library of 
repealed Acts in his pocket, and who pours out in very high-flow n lan- 
guage an interminable argument of which the locus is a circle carefully 
described round the point in dispute, is not a. pleasant, man.” 

The opening ©f the railway on the opposite side of the 
Jamna somewhat prejudiced the commercial position of 
Panipat, having attracted from it much of the commerce 
formerly passing along the Grand Trunk Road. But the new 
Delhi-Ivalka Railway passes heside the town. The municipality 
of Panipat was first constituted in 18(57. It was reconstituted 
in 1884 and is now a municipality of the 2nd class. The com- 
mittee consist's of five nominated and eleven- elected members, 
from, whom a president and vice-president are- chosen-, by elec- 
tion. The ineome (table XLV) is chiefly derived from octroi 
levied on the value of almost all goods brought within the 
municipal limits for the consumption of its inhabitants. The 
next important occupation after agriculture is time of trado 
and banking. There is little trado with towns at a distance. 
What there is, is chiefly local trade and banking. The manu- 
facture of copper vessels for export is of some importance. 
There are several large establishments for the manufacture of 
glass for ornamenting women’s dress. The only other manu- 
factures, other than those carried on in almost (-very village, are 
cutlery and the making of silver beads in imitation of pearls. 

The glass manufacture is of some interest. 'The glass i„ 
blown into large globes, and into these, while still hot, some 
amalgam is poured and the globes turned about, then receiving 
an internal coating of quick-silver. They are then broken up 
into small pieces, which are used as spangle ornaments both bv 
women for tlieir dress, and for the decoration of the walls of 
rooms. 

The public buildings in this town are the police siation, 
the school, and the Municipal Committee room. These three 
stand on the top of tho old fort mound. Besides these in 
the suburbs there- are a dispensary, a post office, and si 
largo aural . The tuksil building and a small road 
bungalow' are situated about a quarter of a mile luutb, 
and tlie civil rest-house about a mile to the we.-t. There 
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Chapter VI. 

Towns and 
Municipalities. 

Town o£ Panipat. 


is also a large pakka tank to the north of the 
was built by Mathra Das Bania in the time of 


Muhammad Shah. 

The population as ascertained 


city. It 
Emperor 


Limit* of enumera- 
tion. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. Males. 

Females, j 

Whole town .. | 

18(58 

1881 

26,276 | 155,145 
25,022 | 12,431 

12,131 

12,591 



1868 

26,276 j 

1 

Municipal limits 


1875 

24,500 

, 



1881 

25,651 J 



1 

Town ot suburb. 

Population. 

1868. 

J 1881. 


Panipat town . . ! 

i 

j ( 25,032 

Nurwaia . . i 

V 25,276 

J 821 

Bichpuri 


Amirnagar 

; 

! 1 ioo 


at the enumerations of 1868, 
1875, and 1881 is 
shown in the mar- 
gin. The difficulty 
of comparing the 
results of these 3 
enumerations noted 
case of Kamal exists 
as regards Panipat, 
details in the margin 


in the 
also 
but the 

throw some light on the maiter, 
It would appear from informa- 
tion supplied by the Deputy 
Commissioner that Nurwala and 
Amirnagar were included in 
the census of 1868. The above 
figures show that they were excluded from that of 1881, as also 
was Bichpuri though being within municipal limits. The census 
of the town itself was confined to the area within the octroi 
barrier. 


The annual birth and death-rates per mille of population 
since 1881 are given below, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most recent census : — 


Detail. 

1881. ! 18^2. 

i 

1 

j 1883. 

1884. 

; 1885. | 
1 1 

1886. | 

1887. j 

1888. 

1889. | Average. 

Birth rate. 

t 

40 | 37 

i 41 

44 1 

1 39 1 
” 1 

37 I 

I 

40 ! 

j 

33 1 

j 

37 i 31 

i 

Death rate. 

37 j 33 j 

2, 

43 i 

3, | 

l 

28 , 

1 

4. , 

23 j 

25 | 32 


.s 


4 


| 


] 


Town of Kaithal, 


The actual number of births and deaths registered during 
the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 

859. Kaithal is a municipal town and administrative head- 
quarters of a tahsil of the same name. It lies in latitude 29“ 
48' 7" north, longitude 76° 26' 26 // east, and has a population ; 
of 14,754 souls, consisting of 8,597 Hindus, 171 Sikhs, 184 ; 
Jains, and 5,852 Musalmans. It is picturesquely situated on • 
the bank of an extensive artificial lake or moat, called the Bid- 
kiar tank, with numerous bathing places and flights of steps. 
A high wall, partly pakka and partly of mud, encloses the 
opposite side of the town. It has eight gateways, of which the 
Karnal gate to the east, the Keorak and Suraj Kund gates to 
the north, and Kassi gate to the west, are the principal ones. 
Most of the streets are well paved or metalled but are nearly 
all narrow and crooked. The town lands are very extensive 
and are divided into six pattis, each constituting a separate 




I 

p 
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■f estate, but baving tlie town as tbeir common abadi. The prin- 
(cipal buildings of antiquarian interest are as under : — 

\ 1. — Tomb of Shekh Shaliab-ud-din Bnlkhi at the Siwan 

gate. This prince is said to have come from Balkh to Hindustan 
!: in 673 Hijri ; he was slain in battle at Kaithal ; his grandson 
p built this tomb to his memory ; the pillars and cupola are entirely 
>. of stone ; the inscription is in Arabic on the cupola; the tawiz 
was removed from the tomb by one of tbe Bbais of Kaithal. 
f 2. Masjid of Shekh Tayub — Built by himself in the time 
v of the Emperor Akbar Jalal-ud-din ; the cupola is coated with 
*■ enamel. 

j. 3. Tomb of Shah Vi lay at. — It was built in tbe reign of the 
■; Ghoris. Shah Vilayat’s father built the tomb. 

4. Tomb of Shall Kamal. — Fakir Shah Kamal is said to 
have come from Baghdad 250 years ago; the tomb was 

- erected by his descendants ; twice every year a fair is held at 
: the spot ; 24 acres of lands assessed at Rs. 15 have been released 
in perpetuity for the support of the shrine. 

5. Astlian Anjni, mother of Hanuman. — This temple of 
Anjni, the mother of Huuuman, was lately repaired by the 

; Hindus of Kaithal. 

The town is clean and picturesque.— The ruins of the old 
fort, or residence, of the Kaithal family stand out prominently 
on the high bank of the Bidkiar tank, which seems to have been 
.. partly made by the- excavation of bricks for building the town 
- and fort, and partly formed to act as a moat for defence. The 
large house built by Bhai Ude Singh after the model of Sir David 
‘ Ochterlony’s house at Karual also overlooks the lake. 

s This town is said to have been founded by the mythical 

1 hero Yudhishthira, and is connected by tradition with the moa- 
", keygod Hanuman. It bears in Sanskrit tbe name of Kapistbala, 

; or the abode cf monkeys — a name which still applies. The town 
jit was renovated, and a fort built under Akbar. In 1/6/ it fell 
/ into the hands of the Sikh chieftain, Bhai Desu Singh, whose 
■k descendants, the Bliais of Kaithal ranked amougst the most 
A important and powerful Cis-Satlej chiefs. Their territories 
i lapsed to the British Government in 184o. For a few years 
’ - Kaithal formed the head-quarters of a separate district ; but 
jxi 1849 it was absorbed into the district of lhanesar, and 
' ■ transferred in 1862 to that of Karual. (para. /2). 

i The municipality of Kaithal was first constituted in 1867. 

It was reconstituted in 1884 and is now a municipality of the 
'! 2nd Class. The committee consists of five nominated and nine 
I elected members, from whom a president and vice-president are 
t chosen by election. Table No. XLV shows the income of the 
y municipality for the last few years. It is chiefly derived fiom 
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octroi levied on tlie value of almost all goods brought within the 
municipal limits for the consumption or use of its inhabitants. A 
sleepy trade is carried on in gram, sal ammoniac, saltpetre, horned 
cattle, sheep, and country blankets. The refinement of salt- 
petre is brought to considerable perfection. Lacquer ornaments 
and toys are also made in some numbers both in Kaithal and 
in some of the surrounding villages. The public buildings are— 
a court-house, a faltxil, a police station, a dispensary, and a school. 
There are many large tanks round the city, of which the Bid- 

kiar, the Sliukr- 
kund, and the Su- 
rajkund are the 
principal ones. 
The population as 
ascertained at the 
enumerations of 
1868, 1875 and 

1881 is shown in 
the margin. 

The small falling off in population is amply accounted for 
by the drought which preceded the census, and by the fever 
epidemic of 1879. 

The annual birth and death-rates per mille of population 
since 1881 are given below, the basis of calculation being in 
every case the figures of the most rx-eiit census ; — 


liimitB of enumera- ; 
tion. 

Year of 
C’fcUalla. 

! 

Persons, t Males. 

1 

Fein files. 

I 

Whole town . . j | 

IS68 

18.11 

1 4,810 
14,7 *»4 

7,456 

7,302 

7,4.14 

7,402 

" j 

Municipal limits | * 

1869 

14,849 

.. 


1875 

15,71)9 



1881 

U.754 




Detail. 

I I 

■ 1881. | 
. 

1 ! ? W - 

, 1893. 

1SS4. 1883. 1 

: 1 ! 

1896. 1887 

i 

' ’ 1888. 

! 

1889. j 

| Average. 

B nth -rate 

21 

1 

20 

> 

29 1 28 

! I 

: 20 i ” 

) 

, t 
42 i 
I 

29 

Dcatb-Jf.te 

22 1 

18 

2o 

=4 ! « 

i 

J 

2.3 ’ 43 

j j 

t ' “ 

| 27 , 

30 

The actual 

muni 

>er ( 

■1 bit- 

tlis and 

deaths 

registered during 


the last five years is shown in Table No. XLIV. 


360. Siwan is a small town, or rather a large village of 
5,717 inhabitants, situated in the valley of the Sarusti, 
about 6 miles norili of Kaithal. The town itself is an unpreten- 
tious collection of native houses without a wall or any building 
of importance. It has a school. Its lands include an enormous 
hollow in which rice ts extensively grown with the aid of the- 

On the stream are the broken 
piers of an old bridge and the 
abandoned village site, of Polar . 
mazra where ancient Bricks and 
Indo-Scythian coins are found. 
The population as ascertained 
at the enumerations of 1868 and 
1881 is diown in the margin. 


flood-waters of the Sarusti. 


Year *»f 
; CeiiHUB. 

Person-*. 

Male*. 

Females. 

1SGS 

6,208 

3 ”21 

2,582 

1981 

5,717 


2,725 
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L 

f The decrease in population is attributed by the Deputy 
’ Commissioner to the years of drought which preceded the census 
V of 1881, and to the fever epidemic of 1870. 

861. Pnndri is a small town in latitude 29° 45' 30'"' north, 
- longitude 76° 56' 15" east. It has a population of 4,977 souls, 
consisting of 8,343 Hindus, 1,630 Musalmans, and 4 other. It 
is situated on the bank of an extensive tank known as the 
Pundrak tank, which gives its name to the town, and which 
nearly half surrounds it with bathing places and flights of steps. 
Pundri was in old day, one of the strongholds of the Pnndri 
Rajputs (para. 134). The town is enclosed by a mud wall, and 
has four gates, of which the Pundrak gate is to the north, the 
Kaithal gate to the west, the Pai gate to the south, and the 
Habri gate to the east. Nearly all its streets are paved. There 
are many large private buildings, and a good xarai built 
by a banker. The public buildings are a school and police 
station. The Municipal Committee has been abolished. The 
hankers generally have their firms at Seliore cantonment. The 
Saiyids of Pundri are a well known, but decayed family. The 
chief man of the family is Amarffullah, a Hakim, who is in 
receipt of an rii a m of Its. 50. The population as ascertained 


Limits of enumeration. 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

__ 

■. at the enumera- 

Males. Females. tidlS of 1868, 

Whole town . . j 

1868 

1881 

V* 

*4 S3 

2, ".60 1 2.413 is shown in the 

2,375 . nl .„.gi n> but, as 

Municipal limits *• j 

1M5* 

1875 

1881 

4,740 

5,433 

4,077 

case of Kama], 
i the figures may 
! not all relate to 

exactly the same areas. 

362. Peliowa has already been noticed in para. 37. It is 


an exceedingly unhealthy place, the great depression to the 
south of the town becoming a lake in the rains. It had a popu- 
lation of 4727 in 1855. The population as ascertained at the 
enumerations of 1868, 18/5, and 1881 is shown below. 


Limits of enumeration. 

1 

Year of 
Census. 

Persons. 

j 

Males, j Females. 

1 

1 

Whole town [ 

186S 

1881 

3,<i90 i 
3,408 

2,026 

1,935 

1,664 

1,473 

- 

Municipal limits ... ••• j 

1SC8 

1875 

1881 

3,675 

3,569 

.3,408 

1 

j 

! 
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The Municipal Committee has been abolished. Pehowa is 
a noted place of pilgrimage. A large fair is held yearly for 
bathing in the Sarnsti, the persons attending being usually 
from 20,000 to 25,000. 1 

363. Tiraori, though not classed as a town, is a place of 
some historical interest. Here in 1 191 the invading army of 
Muhammad bin Sam was defeated by the united Hindu armies 
under Pirthvi Raj, the Chauhan King of Dehli (para. 39). Here 
Prince Azim, son of Aurangzeb (afterwards for a short time 
Azim Shah) was born. In memory of him the place was named 
Azimabad, and is still so called by many Musalmans. A wall 
round the town, a mosque, and a tank, said to have been the 
work of Aurangzeb, are still in existence. The old highway ran 
through Tiraori, and there is a well preserved specimen of the 
old royal sarais here. This building appears to Lave been used 
by the Sikhs as a fort. It is now the property of Nawab of 
Kunjpura and is unused and neglected. Tiraori is one of the 
stations on the new Dehli-Kalka Railway. 
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Growth of irri- 
gation from 
W. J. Canal. 


The figures below show the irrigation from the whole of the 
Western Jumna Canal, from 1819 to 1840, no separate figures 
bei ng available for the district. The Dehli branch was opened 
in 1820, but the small supply of water carried by it may be 
estimated from the fact that till 182t5, at least, no bridges were 
needed, as a loaded village cart could be driven through it with- 
out inconvenience. In 1826 the Rohtak branch was opened as 
far as Crohana ; but the irrigation from both these canals, though 
steadily increasing up to 1833, was still very limited, and in 
1331 the small use made of the water was attributed to “ the 
“ uncertainty of the supply, the insufficiency of the outlets per- 
mitted for each village, and the high rates charged” viz., 
annas 11-2 per acre. 


APPENDIX A. 


Growth if in iyation from the Western -Jumna Canal, and exten- 
sion if saline effort seence and swamp. 


Early Irrigation from Western Jamna Canal. 


Year. 

| Amount of water- 
rate in rupees. 

Area calculated 
at average rate of 
As. 11-2 per acre. 

It KM ARKS. 

1 si 0-20 

*76 

1 ,255 

Main line Si Delili branch 

1S20-21 

14.646 

20.988 

opened. 

1821-22 

21.619 

35,279 


1 8/22-23 

21.458 

30,749 


1 823-2 1 

31.015 

51,609 

Drought. 

1824-25 

26.617 

38.185 

> 

1825-26 

48.374 

69,320 

• 1'atuiue 

1826-27 

33.975 

48,686 

) 

1827-28 

31.161 

48.953 

Rohtak l.ictur h opened 

1H28-29 

52.653 

75.S C *2 


1*29-30 


76.1*6 


1830-31 

57.700 

82.684 


1831-32 

5 1 ,0 1 6 

73,106 


1832-33 

65,805 

94,299 


1833-34 

1,(8,783 

2.13.206 

Famine. 

1834-35 

1,14.065 | 

1,63.455 


1835*36 

1.10,603 

1.5.3,494 


1836-37 

1.53.177 

2.19,5o:j 


1837-38 

2,72.378 

3.90,318 

Drought. 

1838-39 

1 ,89,6 15 

2,71.761 


1839-4(1 

2,24,383 

.3,21,511 

R\in scant v. 

1840-41 

2,55,818 

3.66 5*7 

Contract system introduced. 

1841-12 

2,63.069 

3,76,978 


1842-43 

2,79,30(1 

4,00,237 



The terrible famine of 1833-34 gave a new turn to the irriga- 
tion question. This famine fell with perhaps even greater 
severity upon the Bangar than upon the Khadir ; for the canal 
failed, while the people of the latter had at least their wells, so 
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long as the cattle had strength to work them. The distress, 
feebly described at page 20, paralysed for a whole year the- 
agriculture of the tract. But this very distress was the means 
of securing at. oue bound an advance in prosperity which might 
otherwise have taken many years to attain. The canal presented 
at least a possibility of salvation ; and its officers had no longer 
reason to complain that the water they proffered was not accept- 
ed. Irrigating villages enlarged and multiplied their channels; 
numerous other villages which had never before irrigated dug 
cuts for themselves, often many miles in length ; and the area 
irrigated was limited only by the means of supply, instead of, as 
heretofore, by the demand. Strenuous efforts were made to 
increase that supply; and the irrigation of 1833-34 was 2j times 
that of 1832-33, while the construction of the Butana branch 
extended the water to a part of the tract which it had previously 
been unable to reach. The means of irrigation, once called into- 
existence by the pressure of a water-famine, were still available 
when the urgent necessity had passed awav ; and the irrigation 
never again fell to its former level. The failure of the rains in 
1836-37 raised it above the figures of 1832-33, and the continu- 
ance of the drought caused the irrigation in 1837-38 to rise to 
what Captain Baker, the Superintendent of Canals, declared in 
1841 to be the maximum capacity of the channels as they then 
stood. But the supply was still uncertain, and apt to fail when 
most needed. The whole system of canals and their subsidiary 
channels had been called on to perform a task far in excess of 
that for which they had been designed ; the call had been urgent, 
and the necessary adaptations had been made as best they could, 
and on the spur of the moment. The arrangements at the heads 
for supplying the water from the river were also very imperfect; 
and too often the canal broke down just when there was the 
greatest need for its services. 

The table on the next page shows the 
irrigation between I860 and 1875. The 
figures refer only to the portion of the 
district settled by Mr. Ibbetson ; but thocanal 
irrigation excluded is insignificant in amount. 
Since that date the area charged with water- 
rate in the Karnal District has been as 
shown in the margin. 

When the canal was re-opened, every 
facility was offered to such villages as would 
make use of the water. In most cases an old imperial water-cut 
still existed, which the}' were allowed to clear out and use ; and 
when there was none, they simply made themselves a channel 
straight from the nearest point on the canal from which water 
would flow to their fields. As the demand for water has extend- 
ed, certain large distributaries have been constructed, which 
have absorbed many of the early channels, while others have 
been deepened, enlarged, and extended. The main canals, too, 
have been deepened and their banks raised, till the water 


Tear. 

Acre 5 *. 

1876 .. 

fill, 717 

1*77 .. 

85,172 

1878 .. 

1 ,23, 567 

1878 .. 

37,334 

1880 .. 

77,027 

1881 .. 

02, 280 

1882 .. 

69,483 

1883 

87, 035 
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touches the crown of the arches in the bridges. Most of 
these extensions were made under pressure of in-pent need, 
and therefore without interrupting the supply, and too hur- 
riedly to admit of due consideration being given to them, 
or of the best possible scheme being selected. Thus, while the 
faulty alignment of the old canal and channels is still followed, 
their carrying capacity has been so increased that in most part 
the surface level of the water, and in some places the bed of the 
canal, is above the surrounding country, and the water is thus 
forced into the sub-soil by hydraulic pressure* A great deal 
of the canal is, of course, in embankment ; and in many of the 
secondary channels silt clearances, often dating from the time 
of the Mughals, have raised the hanks to a height of 12 and 15 
feet; and this system of embankments has been constructed 
with so little reference to the natural drainage that it intersects 
all the drainage lines of the tract, and throws back the surface 
water over the surrounding country. This is especially the case 
in Karnal Bangar, where the canal runs in embankment below 
the Nardak step in the Bangar and the Kluidir bank in the 
Khadir, and holds up all the drainage which runs southwards 
from the highlands. The highland distributaries which cross 
the lowland to reach the villages on the crown of the slopes, act 
as so many dams above which huge swamps form, while the 
loops of the old channel in which the canal use to run, and 
which are cutoff by it now that it has been straightened, act as 
breeding beds for crocodiles and malaria. 

But if the defects of the means of supply have given rise to 
evils, the pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the people, 
coupled with its rapid extension has increased those evils a hun- 
dred fold. While some 8 per cent, of the central canal tract is 
permanently under water, 40 per cent, of the whole area and 80 
per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, much of it twice in 
the year, much of it for rice cultivation, and almost all of it every 
year without intermission. Mow canal irrigation is not like well 
irrigation. When every drop of water used is represented by 
additional labour to man and beast, the greatest economy is 
exercised ; not so when a stroke of the spade is sufficient to 
set flowing an unlimited supply. In the former case the culti- 
vator divides his fields into small beds which are irrigated suc- 
cessively, and practically answer the purpose of terraces eeonomis- 


* The total irrigation from Wes- 
tern Jamita Canal at various periods is 
shown beiow : — 


Years. 

Acres. 

1820 

155 

1825 

38,185 

1830 

76.486 

1840 

321,541 

1870 

406,542 

1878 

507,974 


The average depths of water in feet 
at Karnal bridge at various periods is 
as follows 


Years. 

Feet. 

1827 

4'81 

1830 

6-20 

1835 

693 

1870 

9 81 

1875 

1010 


And the bottom from which these depths are measnred has been raised con- 
siderably during the period over which these fig mes extend. 
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ing tlie water, not only by reducing the depth needed, but also 
by confining the area of already watered ground over which the 
water has to pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field is 
six inches lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank is 
made round it, and the whole field put under an average of four 
inches of water, in order to get one inch at the top ; each spot in 
the field, after receiving its water, is still passed over by tlie 
water which goes to spots beyond it ; and if a leak occurs in tho 
channel, or if a bullock breaks down the side, the water is allowed 
to run to waste for hours before any trouble is taken to remedy 
the evil. The duty of the canal water for 1874-75 was 74 acres 
in the autumn, and 89 in the spring per cubic foot of supply. 
Supposing that the loss by evaporation and waste is counter- 
balanced by the fact that much of this land is watered in both 
seasons, this represents a supply of 62 inches in the year. A 
well working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the spring and 80 
days in the autumn, and watering 15 acres, would have to 
supply at this rate 6,067 gallons per hour. Morever, the well 
water is itself drawn from the sub-soil supply, and all that is lost 
by evaporation during the process of irrigation is so much lost 
to that supply ; wdiile iu canal irrigation, all that is not so lost, is 
so much added to that supply. 

The result is that the whole country is water-logged by the 
canal water being forced into it from below, while the cultivator 
drenches it from above. And when the rain comes in tropical 
abundance, instead of finding a thirsty soil ready to drink up the 
greater part, it falls upon a country already saturated with water, 
and the whole volume is thrown into shallow drainage lines with 
an almost imperceptible slope. These again, being barred at 
intervals by high banks crossing them at right angles, silt up, 
and the water is thrown back and covers the country for miles. 
Thus, when the rainfall has been unusually heavy for several 
years in succession, there are hundreds of acres in which the 
autumn crop, if it can he sown at all, is almost or altogether 
drowned; while such little land as appears above the water soon 
enough to plough for the spring crop is so moist that the yield is 
barely worth the trouble of gathering. And tlicre is a still larger 
area in which, after heavy rain, the water stands some inches deep 
for three or four days at a time, to the great injury of the crop. 
No means exist of carrying off the water, for, as the Chief 
Engineer reported in 1867, tho level of the water in the canal 
can very seldom be reduced in the rainy season, just when the 
drainage of the swamps is most needed ; as even if the supply 
at the heads be shut off, tho quantity of water draining into 
the channel above Karnal is sufficient and sometimes more than 
sufficient, to fill the channel at and below that point. 

Nor is it only swampage that results from the causes above 
mentioned; for if it were, the higher land might by cultivated as 
the lower became unculturable. For countless ages the rain 
falling upon the soil has washed down with it more or less of its 
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saline constituents into tlie spring water below. That water now 
. has been raised to within such a short distance of the surface 
that it can rise to it by capillary attraction, carrying with it salts 
which have been thus accumulated. As fast as it reaches the 
surface, wherever the cultivation or the shade of a thick tree 
does not interfere with radiation and evaporation, the tierce heat 
of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. Where the water is 
so near the surface, and the surface moisture so great that diffu- 
sion can take place, and the water thus made heavier can return 
by the way it came, no great harm is done. But over most of 
the area this is not the ease, and the water evaporating leaves 
the salt deposited; and this process, repeated year after year, 
eventually covers the soil with a flocculent layer of alkaline salts, 
lying like fresh-fallen snow, often three or four inches thick. 
The first rain that falls is not heavy enough to reach the main 
drainages, and sinking in in situ carries with it the salts ; thus 
preserving them bv a sort of occlusion from the mechanical 
action of heavy rain, to re-appear when the next sunny day 
restores the process of evaporation.* 

The salts lie thick round the edges of the cultivation, and 
notwithstanding the hank made to keep them out, are carried 
over the boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the 
hollows of the out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus 
destroyed, the capillary process immediately begins, and thus the 
evil is gradually eating its way from outside into the still fertile 
fields every inch gamed being made the stepping-stone for 
further inroads. The saline water and such grass as is able to 
spring up in the salt-impregnated land give the cattle diarrhoea 
and glandular affeetions, enfeeble,and eventually kill them; while 
the large area which is each year covered with water and aquatic 
plants in the rainy season, and dried up by the sun during the 
remainder of the year, exhales from its putrifying vegetation a 
malaria which poisons the blood of the villagers, renders them 
impotent, and kills them by fever and spleen disease. 

The epidemic of 1841-43, which assumed especial virulence 
in the canal tract, and caused the abandonment of Karnal as a 
cantonment, led to the appointment of a Committee by the 
Supreme Government to investigate the matter. Their report 
was published at Agra in 1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major Adam 
Taylor was appointed to make a further inquiry: and his report 
was published as Selection No. VI of 1870 from Records of 
Government Punjab. Some of the figures of both reports are 
summarised on the next page. 

Dr. Taylor shows that 60 to 80 per cent, of the inhabitants 
in many of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged 

* An immense amount of information and discussion on the subject of reh, its 
origin, formation, effects, and cure, will be found in the report of the Aligarh Reh 
Committee of 1878. in Selections No. XL 1 1 1864 from Gorernment of India cor- 
responden^e, P. W. D , in the printed correspondence with Board of Revennne. 

” * * ■ •» 231 of 21st October 1874, and Government, N. \Y, p., Revenue 

Department, Index Nos, 61-83 of May 1877. 
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spleen and yearly attacks of fever. He speaks of tke “lammor 
and depression of manner, and stunted and shrivelled forms of 
the inhabitants of the viilng*e$ in close proximity 77 to the 
swamps ; and of the absence of “the strengh to repair damages 
or to preserve comfort.” The heavy rains of 1871-70 rendered 
the sanitary condition of the canal villages worse than ever. 

Statistics of Disease on Western Jumna Canal. 


Locality. 

Distance fiom Canal. 

5 p 

-c is 

*3 2: 

o 

tL ZJ 

' 3 c 

IB a 

! z) 

p £ 

Percentage s 

IXG FROM FJ& 

1844. 1845. 

i 

l FFF.R. 

VK R IX 

1S6L 

REPORT OF 1847. 






Westers Jamna Can At., 






Dehli Branch. 

Within half a mile ... 

11 

58 

51 


41 


More than a mile ... 

18 

49 

51 

40 


Rohtak Branch 

Within half a mile... 

28 

44 

47 

38 

27 


More than a mile ... 

48 

29 

34 

34 

27 

Butana Branch ... 

Moiethaa half a mile 

1U2 

it: 

41 

36 

22 

Non-Cana 

c. Villages. 






T)ehli territory 


88 

U 

82 

28 ! 

11 

High Doab 


24 

s 

87 

31 ; 

20 

REPORT 

OF 1867. 






Dclili Branch 

Within half a mile... 

6 

hi 

58 

20 

63 


More than a mile ... 

u 

44 

40 

3K | 

88 

Rohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mile... 

5 

41 

36 

36 : 

51 


More than a mile ... 

7 

47 

41 

54 ; 

63 

Bnt&irn Branch ... 

M» >re than hall a mile. 

45 

7 

33 

28 ; 

32 

Between the cm mils 


8 

47 

34 

41 ; 

1 

85 


In 1850 the people of many of the worst villages abandoned 
their homes and tied to .Jindh ; and Mr. Sherer was deputed to 
inspect the tract. His admirable repot t was submitted in 1857, 
and is printed as part of Selections No. XLII (1804) from 
Govenment of India correspondence, P. W. D., pages 4-15. 
He showed that the water-level had been raised by the canal 
from some 60 feet to, in many places, two or three feet from 
the surface; that the fertility of the soil had been very 
generally diminished; and that the evil had not nearly reached 
its limits, but must necessarily continue to spread almost in- 
definitely. 

From a sanitary point of view he found a state of things 
existing “ very much worse than that described by the Commit- 
tee of 1847.” He speaks of the miserable disease engendered 
by the tainted water and malarious exhalations of the soil ; of 
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Appendix A. the spectacle of sick women and diseased children crouching 
Growth of irri- among the ruins of their houses (for in many eases the rafters 
gation. had been sold), of haggard cultivators wading in the swamps. 

Effects upon health and watching their sickly crops, or attempting to pasture their 
an,l prosperity. bony cattle on the unwholesome grass. 

Present condition. In the beginning of 1877 Mr. IhbetsoTi, reporting 011 the 

assessment of the canal tract, wrote as follows: — 

The villages of the tract may he described under three heads. 
Those which, well removed above the influence of the reh, reap the 
benefits of the canal without being subject to its injuries, are eminent- 
ly prosperous. 

“ Those villages, which, though out of the lines of drainage and 
swamp, are so low that their pastures are covered by reh, are far less 
prosperous. Their cultivation lias decreased, and must decrease still 
further ; the fertility of what remains lias diminished ; expansion is 
impossible : what little grass there is for the cattle weakens and kills 
them, and the water is bad dor both man and beast Where the village 
is largo and well off, they have saved the mass of their cultivation 

" from any very great deterioration, and the inroads of reh are chiefly 

confined to the edges. But where the community is poor, the whole 
cultivation has suffered, and the reh advances with accelerating im- 
petus. It is, then, most important to assess lightly this class of 
villages, so that they may not be hampered in their struggle with 
the evil. 

“ As for the villages which lie in the drainage lines, or have low 
land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their early cultiva- 
tion was, as is the case throughout the district, in the lowest parts of 
their area ; and while the higher lands were becoming covered with 
reh, the stiff soil of the fields helped to preserve the lower from 
injury. But as the water-level rose, and swamps and soakage began 
to extend, they found their cultivation under water, while, turning 
too late to their high lands, they perceived that they had become 
barren ; and now they live a semi-amphibious life, their houses 
crumbling with the damp, crocodiles in their village ponds, the water 
in the wells so near that, as they say. they can ‘ draw water without 
a string,’ their sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village during 
the rains, and they themselves suffering from all complications of 
malarious disease with an unbroken regularity. Year by year they 
sow rice with the certainty that only an exceptionally dry season can 
save it from being drowned, and that much of it must even then be 
injured by too much water ; year by year they watch the fields as 
they dry up. and rapidly passing a plough through the tenacious 
mud, sow their wheat and barley in the open furrows till the very 
last moment when there is hope of their germinating, or even sow 
the seed on the unbroken mud. and plough over it wlieu the ground 
is a little drier ; and this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, 
that heavy rain will drown more of it, and that most of what does 
come up will barely repay the labour spent on it. Much of their 
land is sour and cold from being so permanently saturated with 
water that, though not under water, it cannot be cultivated ; some 
of it perhaps is separated from their village by the canal, the nearest 
bridge being some miles off. and it being forbidden to take cattle to 
it along the bank. In a year of drought these villages no doubt reap 
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splendid crops, but years of drought are fortunately the exception, 
. and I think that the very largest allowance should be made for the 
circumstance of estates so situated. 

“ My experience of the tract was in 1877 limited to a probably 
exceptional series of seasons of full excessive rainfall. Since then I 
have seen them during a series of, I hope, exceptionally scanty rain, 
and I think I exaggerated the average condition of the swampy 
villages. It would be difficult to exaggerate it as it is in really wet 
i years.” 

General Strachey did not speak one whit too stronglv, when he 
said in 1867 : — 

“ The portion of the canal near KarnSl is a disgrace to our admin- 
istration, and has been for years past. It ereates most pestilential 
swamps which must be got rid of, unless we are content to perpetuate 
this abominable nuisance, which has been talked about for the last 
25 years, during which period no serious attempt has been made to 
abate it. For my own part, I distinctly reject all share in any coun- 
sel which tends to delay in meeting this most crying evil. I most 
fully admit the great importance of doing what has to be done with 
the most scrupulous regard to economy, and I am ready to sacrifice 
all thought of elegance or congruity for the purpose of avoiding any 
considerable outlay, which is really not needed to secure efficiency. 
But it is impossble for me to affirm, with too great positiveness, the 
moral obligation which rests on our Government to put an end, with 
all possible speed, to the discreditable condition of the large tracts of 
land along the Western Jamna Canal which are converted into 
swamps of the most pestilential nature, not only destructive to the 
health and life of the population, but occupying in a manner far 
worse than useless some of what might be the very best lands. It 
will be necessary to do something, and what is necessary should not 
be delayed till other works, which have no relation to this part of the 
scheme, are completed.” 

The new canal is now nearly complete ; the re-alignment 
of the distributaries has already done much good, and the com- 
pletion ot the drainage scheme will doubtless go far to cure the 
evil of swamps. But the efflorescence will not be so easily got 
rid of; and it will probably be many years before this scourge 
is very materially decreased. 

The above was written by Mr. Ibbetson eight or nine years 
ago. The following note by Mr. Higham, Superintending 
Engineer, Cis-Sutlej Circle, shows what has been done to 
remedy the evils to which Mr. Ibbetson referred. 

The new main line of the Western Jamna Canal, extend- 
ing from Indri to Munak, was completed in 188o, and in August 
of that year the old canal between Indri and Uei was finally 
closed, and relegated to its proper position as a drainage lino. 
The re-alignment of the distributaries has been since completed, 
and the obstructions to the free passage of the drainage caused 
by the old water-courses have been finally removed. Lastly the 
Karnal District has been provided with three main or arterial 
drains, two of which have been in fall working order since 1887, 
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though the third is not yet fully developed. The first of these, 
known as Main Drain No. I, comprises a length of the old 
canal from Bndha Khera to Kharakali. The outfall channel leaves 
the old canal opposite Karnal in a north-easterly direction 
falling into the Bndha Khera Escape of the Western Jamna 
Canal at Kutel, and thence passing onwards into the Jamna. 
Three minor tributary drains discharging into this main drain 
nnwater the Karnal City and neighbourhood and the Bazida 
Jhil, and completes the drainage of the great bight of the Khadir, 
lying between the Bangar edge and the old canal, the whole 
condition of which has very materially improved since its 
construction. Main drain No. II comprises a further length 
of the old canal from Kharakali to Rei, which drains the adja- 
cent Bangar Villages. From Kutana the drain is connected 
by an artificial cut with the old Rei Escape, which has been 
enlarged and remodelled as far as Babail, four miles to the east 
of the Grand Trunk Road. From Babail, the new drain leaves 
the line of the Rei Escape by a sharp turn to the south and 
eventually discharges into an old nallah below Chajpur, and so 
on into the Jamna at Khojkipur, 12 miles below Panipat. This 
drain passes into the Khadir at Mahomedpur, and receives the 
waters of the Ganda Nallah, or natural main line of the Khadir 
immediately above the point of crossing the Grand Trunk Road. 
Several other inlets are provided along its course both in the 
Bangar and Khadir for the drainage of adjacent lands, while at 
its lower end the spoil on the left or eastern bank efficiently 
protects several villages from the overspill of the Jamna. 

The third arterial drain, known as Main drain No. Ill, or 
the Nai Nallah, will drain the lands to the west of the new 
main line and New Hansi Branch until it passes under the 
latter at Antu, a short distance above Sufidan, in Jind territory. 
Below this point it unwaters the tract lying between the New 
Dehli Branch and the old Rohtak Canal, and constitutes a 
natural drainage line, which passes into the Rohtak District at 
Chichiana (when it is locally known as the Loti Nallah) 
running in a southerly direction through Gohana and to the 
west of Rohtak, with an ultimate outfall into the lakes north of 
Jhajjar, which communicate with the great Najafgarh Jhil in 
the South of the Dehli District. Until recently however the 
outfall below Gohana was completely closed, and the efficiency 
of the Nai Nallah as a drainage line was limited by the capacity 
of the Rohta Jhil above that town. By the completion of Main 
Drain No. VIII below Gohana an efficient outfall has now been 
provided and the clearance of the upper part of the nallah and 
of a few subsidiary drainages alone remains to complete this 
third and important main drain, and with it the drainage 
scheme for the canal irrigated portions of the Karnal District. 
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Table No II, showing DEVELOPMENT. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Details. 

1853-64. 

1858-59. 

1863-64. 

1868-69. 

1873-74. 

1878-79. 

Population 

... 

... 

... 

6,17,997 


6,22,621 

Cultivated acres 

... 

... 


6,45,120 

6,71,896 

6,80,319 

Irrigated acres 

... 


... 

2,42,845 

2,43,951 

2,49,160 

Ditto (from Government 




1,08,460 

1,03,227 

1,03,227 

works). 




Assessed Land Revenue, 




8,68,580 

8,73,916 

8,83,965 

rupees. 







Revenue from land, rupees ... 



... 

6,53,799 

6,70,034 

6,97,247 

dross revenae, rupees 

... 

... 


7,14,779 

7,81,651 

7,92,269 

Number of kine 

... 


... 

1,94,458 

1,93,240 

1,93,653 

„ sheep and goats 


... 

... 

70,072 

65,242 

Gl,86a 

„ camels 

... 

... 

><« 

901 

756 

702 

Miles of metalled roads 

... 

... 

... 

f 467 

r 58 

60 

„ unmetalled roads ... 

... 

... 


5 

l 154 

635 

„ Railways 

... 



... 

... 

... 

Police staff 

... 

... 

492 

655 

544 

C21 

Prisoners convicted 

... 


1,565 

1,612 

1,573 

1,717 

Civil suits, — number 


1,859 

1,854 

2,050 

3,695 

3,592 

„ — value in rupees ... 


2,07,172 

2,61,705 

1,60,181 

2,91,649 

2,66,775 

Municipalities, — number 


... 



5 

5 

„ — income in 

... 

... 

... 

29,886 

32,742 

41,648 

rupees. 







Dispensaries, — number of 

... 



4 

4 

0 

„ — patients 

... 

* 

... 

18,113 

27,774 

36.64G 

Schools, — number of 

... 


87 

74 

54 

47 

„ — scholars 

... 


1,817 

2,146 

1,900 

2,651 


Note. — Those figures are taken from Tahle3 Nos. I, III, VIII, XI, XV, XXI, XL). -XL.V, L, UX. and 
LXI of the Administration Report. 

The area of the district lias been enlarged since 1SSI. The population of the district as now 


constituted was 6,15,210 in 1$S1. 
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Note. — T hese figures are taken from the weekly rainfall statements published in the Punjab Gazette. 
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Table No III A, showing RAINFALL at HEAD-QUARTERS. 


1 

2 

3 

i 

2 

3 

MONTHS. 

Annual Averages. 

MONTHS. 

Annual Averages. 

No of rainy 
days in each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

No.- of rainy 
days in each 
month — 
1867 to 1876. 

Rainfall in 
tenths of an 
inch in each 
month — 
1867 to 1881. 

January 

2 

ii 

September 

6 

37 

February 

2 

13 

October 

1 

3 

March 

3 

12 

November 



April 

1 

6 

December 

1 

5 

¥ a y 

3 

13 

1st October to 1st Jan- 

2 

9 

June 

5 

42 

nary. 



July 

11 

92 

l&t January to 1st April 

7 

36 

August 

8 

55 

1st April to 1st October, 

33 

245 




Whole year 

42 

289 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. XXIV of the Revenue Report, and from page $4 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. Ill B, showing RAINFALL at TAHSIL STATIONS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 i 

5 


Average fall in tenths of an inch, from 1873-74 to 1877-78. 

Tahsil Stations. 

1st October to i 

1st January to 

1st April to 

Whole year. 


1st January. 

1st April. 

1st October. 

P£nipat 

5 

23 

282 

310 

Kaithal 

2 

21 

212 

235 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from pages 36, 37 of the Famine Report. 


Table No. V, showing the DISTRIBUTION of POPULATION. 


i 


m 


Total square miles . . .. .. 

Cultivated square miles . . 

Culturable square miles 

Square miles under crops (average 1877 to 1881) 

Total population . . 

Urban population .. .. 

Rural population .. 

Total population per square mile 
Rural population per square mile 


W 

fOver 10,000 

souls 



<u 

do 

5,000 to 10,000 




<& 

3,000 to 5,000 





2,000 to 3,000 

It • ■ 



< 

1,000 to 2,000 

ft 




500 to 1,000 

II ■ • 



s 

is 

Under 500 

»» •• 



1H 

v. 

Total '2 

r— 

;; 


Occupied houses .. 
Unoccupied houses., j Villngoa" 
Resident families .. jv"u^es" 



2 

3 

4 

& 


District. 

Tahsil 

Karnal. 

Tahsil 

Panipat. 

Tahsil 

Kaithal. 


2,396 

832 

458 

1,106 


1,062 

378 

234 

400 


892 

273 

81 

538 


914 

318 

229 

367 


622,021 

231,094 

186,793 

204,734 


78,328 

27 H58 


25,448 


544,293 

203,236 

161,771 

179,286 



278 

408 

185 


227 

245 

353 

162 


3 

1 

i 

1 


1 



-1 


16 

3 

5 

8 


35 

10 

15 

10 


117 

45 

45 

27 


182 

79 

40 

63 


609 

221 

60 

228 


863 

353 

166 

338 


10,441 

4,558 

2,952 

2,981 


67,830 

18,927 

23,763 

16.140 


5,226 

1,071 

1,6*7 

1,868 


17.945 

5,281 

8,014 

4,650 


• • 21,250 

7,751 

»:,21o 

7,303 


97,358 

45 267 

3o, 190 

15,901 


NO.TE — These figures are taken from Tables Nos. I and XVIII of the Census of 1881. except tne cultivated, culturable and 
crop areas, which are taken from Tables Nos. I and XL1Y of the Administration Report. 

The; refer to the district ae constituted in 1881, 
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Table No. VI, showing MIGRATION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

Districts, 

Immigrants. 


Males per 1,000 

OF BOTH SEXES. 

Distp.ibution of Immi- 
grants by Tahsils. 

S g 

Emi- 

grants. 

a 

S-t 

d 

M 

jQt 

*3 

Ph 

Kaitlial. 

Delhi 

8,G72 

7,406 

258 

313 

981 

7,284 

407 

Hissar ... ... 

4.805 

2,547 

316 

388 

621 

1,062 

3,122 

Rohtak 

10,611 

7,845 

275 

314 

1,352 

7,299 

1,960 

Urn ball a ... 

16,353 

15,532 

349 

367 

10,649 

387 

5,317 

Native States 

26,334 

20,048 

308 

319 

1,611 

2,838 

21,885 

N.-W. P. and Oudh ... 

25,1)58 

24,000 

405 

458 

13,936 

10,029 

1,673 

Raj pi. tana ... 

2,118 


584 


689 

946 

483 


Note.— T hese figures are taken from Table No. XI of the Census of 1881, and refer to the district as constituted in 
that year. 


Table No. VII, showing RELIGION and SEX. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


District. 

Tahsils. 

Villages. 









Persons. 

Males. 


Kara£l. 

Pinipat. 

Kaitlial. 


Persons ... 

622,621 



231,094 

180,793 

204,734 

544,293 

Males 


336,171 


124,880 

100,301 

110,900 

296,172 

females ... 



286,450 

106,214 

86,492 

93,744 

248,121 

Hindus 

453,602 

246.649 

207,013 

161,577 

137,803 

154,282 

413,747 

Sikhs 

8,036 

4,504 

3,532 

2,594 

213 

5.229 

7,740 

Jains 

4,655 

2,489 

2,166 

1,129 

2,858 

668 

3,538 

Bnddhists .. 





... 


... 

7 iroasfcrians 


... 






Mdsnlmans 

156,183 

82,485 

73,698 

65,747 

45,908 

44,528 

119,230 

Christians 

85 

44 

11 

47 

13 

25 

38 

Others and unspecified 







... . * 

European & Eurasian Christians... 

37 

20 

17 

24 

11 

2 


Sunnis 

153,530 

81.176 

72.3'*l 

6I.28S 

45,360 

43,882 

117,325 

Shiahs 

2,129 

096 

1,163 

1,242 

526 

361 

1,438 

Wahabis ... 









Nott.- These figures are taken from Tables Nos. Ill, III A, ILL B of the Census of lfibl, and refer to the district a s 
constituted in that year. 


Table No. VIII, showing LANGUAGES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

K 

6 








Language. 



District. 


55 S 







Karndl. 

tanipafc. 

Kaithal. 

Hindustani 




595,714 

230,552 

186,257 

178,905 

Bagri 




161 

62 

38 

61 

Panjdbi 




26,580 

428 

412 

25,740 

Pash tu 




27 

5 

9 

13 

Pahari 




3 

3 



Kashmiri 




15 

0 

9 


Persian 




4 

2 

1 

1 

English 




38 

25 

11 

2 


Nots.— T hese figures are taken from Tabic No, IX of the Census for 1881, and refer to the district as constituted in 
t hat year. 
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Table No. IX, showing MAJOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Serial 

No. 

Caste or Tribe. 


| Total Ntjmbebs. 

Males, be 

BELIGIOir 

- 

Propor- 
tion per 
mille of 










£■1 



Persons. 

Males, 

Females. 

Hindu. 

Sikh. 

Jain. 

Sf us aim an 

popula- 

tion. 


Total population 


622,621 

336,171 

286,450 

246,649 

4,504 

2,489 

82,485 

1,000 

6 

Pathan 


5,898 

3,108 

2,790 

. . 



3,103 

9 

1 



95,108 

52,384 

42,724 

47,389 

3,507 


1,488 

153 

2 



53,260 

29,062 

24,198 

7,129 

32 


21,895 

85 

55 



34,094 

18,485 

15,609 

18,441 

44 


55 

86 



4,162 

2,214 

1,948 

1,144 



*1,070 





21,898 

12,371 

9,527 

9,206 



3,165 

MEKl 

45 

Mali 


10,124 

5,461 

4,663 

5,362 

97 


2 

! 

7 



7,118 

3,836 

3,282 

28 

2 


3,806 





9,082 

5,011 

4,071 

4,164 

48 


799 


17 



13,789 

7,180 

6,609 




7,179 





55,168 

29,610 

25,558 

29,534 

76 




24 



4,309 

2,170 

2,139 




2,169 

I^BT 

53 



4,629 

2,642 

1,987 

2,642 






Nai 



5,547 

4,760 

4,501 

35 


1,011 


25 



2,974 

1,469 

1,505 

2 



1,467 





9,267 

4,813 

4,454 

3,467 

2 


1,344 

15 




40,599 

21,512 

19,087 

19,022 

1 

2,489 

65 




31,288 

16,539 

14,749 

16,415 

67 


57 

BO 




3,369 

1,770 

1,599 

1,770 




5 




54,067 

28,916 

25,151 

28,746 

119 


46 

87 




9,090 

4,867 

4,223 

1,305 

53 


3,509 

16 

73 



3,725 

1,938 

1,787 

1,938 



1,079 

6 




■Ml 

16,984 

14,216 

15,836 

69 


60 


£ V... . - 


9,190 

4,963 

4,227 

2,195 

42 


2,726 

5 5 




13,787 

7,238 

6,549 

6,323 

145 


1,770 

2j 




14,712 

8,006 

6,707 

6,937 

74 


994 

*4 




4,856 

2,630 

2,226 

505 

3 


2,122 

8 


Teli 


9,777 

5,239 

4,538 

19 

• • 


5,220 


38 

30 

Qassab 

Sunar 


4,587 

4,021 

2,367 

2,157 

2,220 

1,864 

1*930 

“ 19 


2,367 

208 

7 


jfon.—Xhese figures are taken from Table No. VIII A of the Census of 1881, and refer to the district as constituted in 


that year. 

Table No- IX A, showing MINOR CASTES and TRIBES. 


1 

2 

— 

Caste or Tribe. 

16 

Khatri 






27 

Ahir 


.. 




32 

Dhobi 






35 

Faqir, miscellaneous and unspecihea 




37 

Mughal 






42 

Mallah 






46 

Dogar 






47 

Maniar 






48 

Bharai 






56 

Kalai 






61 

Darzi 






62 

Bhat 






63 

Madari 






72 

Sansi 






76 

Nnngar 






81 

Gaddi 






82 

Rawat 






83 

Penja 






85 

Od 






87 

Khatik 






90 

Kayath 






93 

Raj 






94 

Banjara 






as 

Nat 






99 

Kori 






102 

Gusain 






105 

Lodha 






108 

Bharbhunja 






110 

Rangrez 






111 

Benawa 




*• 


122 

143 

Rahbari 

Jalall 







3 

4 

6 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

1,170 

695 

475 

1,007 

697 

410 

2,748 

1,447 

1,301 

2,033 

1,183 

850 

597 

313 

284 

1,277 

631 

646 

1,960 

1,059 

901 

789 

427 

362 

1,202 

642 

560 

878 

441 

437 

1,238 

674 

564 

1,399 

708 


2,640 

1,384 


1,309 

693 


887 

496 


2,729 

1,494 


1,025 

625 

IgKfifl 

756 

395 


629 

355 


1,093 

670 


737 

401 


583 

279 

304 

617 

356 

261 

815 

394 

421 

817 

456 

361 

1,723 

1,163 

670 

1,659 

915 

744 

1,257 

693 

664 - 

1,662 

863 

799 

1,515 

789 

736 

1.125 

615 

610 


333 

276 


NOTE.-Iiitse figures are taken tom Table Ho. YIXI A of tbs Census o£ 1681, ana reler to tie district as constituted is 

that rear. 
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Table No. X, showing CIVIL CONDITION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 





Single. 

Married. 

Widowed. 


Details. 



Males. 

Females. 


Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

DO . 

All religions 



156,912 

87,375 

153,116 

150,572 

26,113 

48,503 


Hindus 



114,144 

2,292 

61,931 

112,473 

110,469 

20,032 

34,613 

if 

Sikhs 



1,145 

1,912 

1,833 

300 

554 

Jains 



1,059 

635 

1,157 

1,126 

273 

405 

* — i 

§ * 

Buddhists ... 










Musalmans 



39,394 

23,641 

37',585 

37,128 

5,606 

12,929 


Christians... ... 



23 

23 

19 

16 

2 

2 


All ages 



4,668 

3,050 

4,556 

5,256 

777 

1,693 


0—10 



9,858 

9.644 

139 

361 

3 

5 

®-S 

10—15 



8,018 

5,289 

1,934 

4,626 

47 

85 

o «< 

15—20 



6,373 

933 

4,. 140 

8,785 

186 

282 


20—25 



3,135 

106 

6,457 

9,314 

408 

580 

o ® 

i! 

25—30 

30—10 



1,843 

1,115 

47 

32 

7,564 

7,956 

9,046 

8,041 

593 

929 

907 

1,927 

,£> o> 

40—50 



754 

26 

7.536 

5,992 

1,709 

3,982 


50—60 



647 

32 

6,722 

3,951 

2,631 

6,014 

5 S 

Over 60 



540 

33 

5,379 

1,769 

4,081 

8,197 


Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. VI of the Census of 1881, and refer to the 
district as constituted in that year. 


Table XI, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Years. 

Total births begisterd. 

|total deaths registered. 

Total deaths 

FROM 

Males. 

Females 

Persons. 

Males. 

Females. 

Persons. 

Cholera. 

Small- 

pox. 

Fever. 

1877 




7,275 

5,566 

12,841 


984 

6,516 

1878 




15,111 

11,818 

26,929 


4,006 

16,492 

1879 





16.314 

36,222 

1,606 

2,369 

26,047 

1880 

10,484 

8,583 

19,067 

13,172 

10,047 

23,219 

1 

459 

17,017 

1881 

14,251 

11,985 

26,236 


9,788 

21,991 


338 

14,099 

1882 

E13 

11.934 

25,524 


8,856 

19.759 

3 

643 

12,423 

1883 

14,574 

m. wwm 

27,803 


8,309 

18,414 


2,495 

9,977 

1884 

14,754 


27,761 


16,641 

34.690 

1 

2,615 

25,145 

1885 

12,010 

ifc 

22,345 


11,172 

24,392 

182 

272 

18,404 

1886 

14,501 


27,114 

11,464 

9,714 

21,178 


267 

15,435 

1887 

13,694 

11.810 

25,504 

■UTiSil 

14,854 

31,887 

681 

672 

23,087 

1888 




11,711 

9,603 

21,314 

... 

798 

14,942 

Average ... 

13,387 

11,601 

24,989 

13,346 

11,056 

24,403 

216 

1,326 

15,849 







































Table No. XI A, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from all CAUSES. 



Note. — These figures are taken from Table No. ill of the Sanitary Report, 





































Table No. XI B, showing MONTHLY DEATHS from FEVER. 
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Nora, — These figures are taken from Table No. IX of the Sanitary Eeport. 


Karnal District] 

Table No. XII, showing INFIRMITIES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

1 6 

1 6 

7 

nr- 

9 



Inbane, 

Blind. 

Deaf and Dumb. 

Lefebs. 



Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

Males. 

Females. 

All religions 

Hindus 

Sikhs 

Musalmans 

( Total 

** ( Villages .. 

159 

129 

103 

2 

54 

93 

79 

70 

1 

22 

2,238 

1,941 

1,669 

30 

535 

2,323 

1,954 

1,711 

25 

584 

181 

157 

133 

”47 

79 

68 

61 

"l8 

■M 

■ 



Note.— These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XIV to XVII of the Census OU881, and refer to the district as 
constituted in that year. 


Table No. XIII, showing EDUCATION. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

! 5 

1 

2 

1 3 

4 

6 



Males. 

| Females, 


Males. 

Females. 



h 

X o 

So 
*o s 

a 0 

b i 

H3 

3 . 

H 

§* 

0'S 

§ 

cj 

T a 
«.§ 

f 2 

Can read 
and write. 


.S 

u d 

<0 0 

I? 

P g 
-s 

•o 

g| 

0*0 

S3 

e3 

Under In- 
struction. 

■g . 
£S 
s 

s* 

3 

All religions 
Hindus 

Sikhs 

Jains 

Buddhists . . 

Total 

Villages 

2,715 

1,434 

1,777 

22 

101 

13,226 

9,535 

10,527 

135 

1,020 

m 

90 

37 

34 

3 

2 

Masalmans 

Christians 

Tahsil Karnal 
,, Panipat 
„ Kaithal 

811 

4 

1,141 

704 

870 

1.515 
29 

4.515 
4,426 
4,285 

1 

32 

19 

47 

18 

25 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XIII of the Census of 1881, and refer to tho district as constituted 
In that year. 


Table No- XIV, showing detail of SURVEYED and 
ASSESSED AREA. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

3 i 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 



Cultivated. 



Uncultivated. 




rsZ 


Irrigated. 



Graz- 

ing 

lands. 


Un- 

cultur- 

able. 

Total 

unculti- 

vated. 


Gross 

.£ CS «C5 


By Gov- 
ernment 
works. 

By pri- 
vate in- 
dividu- 
als. 

Unirri- 

gated. 

Total cul- 
tivated. 

Cultur- 

able. 

assessed. 

assess- 

ment. 

c 3 

a$ 

O O £ Si 

P 

1868-69 

108,460 

134,385 

402,275 

645,120 

IM5S1 

578,027 

ESG31 

KHUSBI 



3.093 

1873-74 .. 

103,227 

140,724 

427,945 

671,896 

6.375 

551,418 

275,482 

833,275 

1,505,171 

873,916 

627 

1878-79 .. 

Tahsil details for 

103,227 

145,933 

431,159 

680,319 

8,163 

562,558 

282,950 

853,671 

1,533,990 

883,965 

527 

1878-79 — 












Tahsil Karnal . . 

23,850 

45,605 

172,415 

241,870 


174,683 

112,629 

287X12 

529,182 

324,622 


,, Panipat . . 

71,712 

54,287 

56,210 

182,209 

. . 


59,225 


293,244 

380,973 


„ Kaithal .. 

7,665 


202,534 

256,240 

8,163 


linmi-i-i 

455,324 

711,564 

EB&E1 

527 

1888-89 

45,736 

64,439 

706,484 

816,659 

687,567 

245,498 

833,065 

1,650,314 

843,578 

8,514 

Tahsil details for 
1888-89 — 



Tahsil Karnal .. 

12,116 

21,864 

225,895 

259,875 



82,474 

275,876 

605,751 

285,651 

1,600 

,, Panipat . . 

26,578 

30,551 

119,342 

176,471 


53,713 

65,964 

119,677 

296,148 

311,349 

„ Kaithal .. 

7,043 

12,024 

361,247 

380,313 


340,442 


437,502 

817,815 

246,576 

6,918 


Noth, — The figures for 1888-89 are taken from Statement III appended to the Revenue Report of that year those 
for earlier years are taken from Table No, YHI of tho Administration Report, except those in the last column, which am 
derived from Table I of the same report. 






































Table No. XV, showing TENURES bold direct from Government as they stood in 1888-89. 
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1> 

rH 


•go jos m S3JS ssoig 

29,279 

62,580 

136,365 

1,400,717 

9,291 

1,658,232 


CD 

rH 

O 

3 

00 

Q 

■4 

< 

H 

O 

H 

*SJ3pjO?{-3JTJq9 JO 

sjap[oq jo jeqran^ 

35 

2,030 

9,501 

102,182 

2 

H 

40 


35 

80 

131 

749 

8 

Q 

Tf« 

rH 


•SOJ8J89 jo joqumx 

35 

80 

181 

752 

8 


co 

rH 

ti 

hj 

H 

•S3J3S ni S3JR SSOJ£) 

*D -fl o O 

CO r? CO CO ^ 

CO ©^ CO CD^ o 

^ rH C3 rH qrf' 

<N rH 

t> 

CO 

CO 

1> 

t}T 

<N 

00 


<N 

‘W9pptp-9ISt{B Jo 

SJopjoq jo aequra^j 

J£- rH ff* rl 

O CO 00 

tP 

00 

s 

a' 

rH 

rH 

M 

*soJot?[[ia jo joqnm sj 

**- 8 9 “ ® 

CO 

CO 

CM 

Tp 

O 

T— t 

•Bajsjsa jo jaqainjj 

CO CD CD CD 

CM Tf* ^ 

CO 

CO 

CM 

O 

PL, 

*83JDB ni R0J8 9SOJ£) 

22,427 

12,930 

260,791 

% 

00 

•HJ8p[Oq-orBt[S JO 

,o jaqumjf 

— 09 03 

CO 03 -m 

: COL rH CO ; 

rH l'-' * 

<N 

m 

N 

JO joqsm^ 

: ©3 2 ” 1 

: | 

o 

00 

CD 

•saisjso jo jaqinn^ 

: IS 2 § 

rH t 

CO 

© 

rH 

lO 

♦4 

-< 

Ci 

«*{ 

-saw* nj miB sBOjf) 

24,394 

18,209 

64,101 

428,296 

2,351 

1 

*3 

© 

© 

40 


•sjapioq-aiuqs jo 
Bjopjoq jo joqran^ 

gg £3 - rH ' rH 

N ^P Jt^» »o 

CD ^ 

CM 

CO 

a» 

rH 

eg 

CO 

*S3&B[pA jo joqnrnj^ 

-* . .. 

IS S g § « 

CM 

40 

© 

CO 

ej 


• 88 jw }80 jo jaqnmjj 

. £ g g | ®» 

40 

© 

CO 

M 

i 

« 

I 

H 

Pr 

© 

w 

B 

H 

C> ■ • j • -+a » 

3 © © § " 

' | . S B • 3 

s ill? 

1 | I 5 | 1 

1 -i 1 l i- l* 

J I 1 & 1 Ei 

§ ° » § « t§l 

2 p* m* 2 c | 

CJ w w o § O 
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Uote. These figures are taken from Statement XI appendod to the Eevonqe Import of 1888-^9, 





















Tabl © No. XVI, showing the cultivating occupanqy of land in 1888 - 89 . 


Jiarnal District] 



E 

g H 

Cti *-l 

O «J 

1-3 M 

S 5 

O M 

H 

•'cojy 

Cb C5 

lO -P p-» 

CO «M ©T 

CO N S? 

i-H W 

ao co 

O M CD 

e fe i 

- cT CD’ r}T 

48,834 

44,951 

63,502 

188,196 

'sSmpiog jo jaqianij 

163,011 

94,617 

9,030 

i> o> n? 

co io ob 

(M rp ©q 

»o «•-? hT 

20,789 

13,061 

20,537 

-P 

O 

CO 

©f 

CD 


-4 

H 

e* 

M 

" -uajy 

880,310 

307,923 

3,635 

3,367 

1,799 

2,312 

16,700 

15,679 

28,898 

68,755 

’BSaipjojj |0;jaqran^ 

65,656 

35,579 

2,318 

1,813 

310 

468 

4,972 

3,553 

1 6,647 

II 

03 

' 'h 

cu 
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-4 

Ph 

*vaay 

i-H CD O 

l> CO TP 

Tp ^ ©* O 

CD ' hT r*4“ 
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“S3 

(M 3* 55 
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<D CjP rp 

cf <o ©r 

rH 

31,195 

- ■ •sSarpiojj jo aaqran g 

©1 co (M 

CO CD CO 

(M CO CD 

$ Sf 

2,620 

432 

412 

10,405 

898 
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16,037 

C* 

£ 

< 

55 

« 

-tj 

M 

■vajy 

259,875 

170,090 

1,539 

w n Q 

CD CO 

CD ©^ 
co co" t-T 

T— 1 

12,492 

1 

25,600 
| 32,112 

88,246 

■s3njpjon jo asqninji 

59,123 

27,675 

2,880 

S & i 

5,412 

8,610 

12,620 

s 
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00 
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Details. 

Total area cultivated ,,, 

Aroa cultivated by owners ,,, 

Area cultivated by Tenants froo of rent 

x : I : 

* -3 

B . | 

.■s 

ca o * 

2 -£ 
g £5 

Is 

(§3 J*- 9 
o - s .J 

S' O ’►> g>’l 

(V Ph 

Vb 1 

■& 

■2 i 

;i 

■*- U 

r 

f Paying at Revenue) rates, with or 
without Malikana 

Without right 

of occupancy , Pacing other cash rents 

Paying m kind, with or without an 
addition in cash 

Total hold by Tenants paying rout ... 

MM3H 

- oxiiTd aiMVNax ia asuvAinao V3HY 
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-Sl 

as 

< 

•papjStuiuQ 

4,634 

3,589 

4,072 

14,017 

39,483 

2,374 

68,669 

1,02,000 

85,957 

•pD^Siajj 

1,788 

1,227 

1,129 

738 

3,804 

1,060 

9,746 

7,721 

43,996 

Area. 


O 

a> 

1,124 

26,148 

27,371 

38,614 

30,049 

•pa^Sixij 

H 

122 

1,231 

1,354 

1,516 

1,542 

Area. 

•po'juSu.rraQ 

2,942 

2,802 

2,972 

2,845 

2,264 

13,816 

CO 

•-t CO 

iO CJ 

CD o’ 

rH 

'payeSguj 

1,732 

1,201 

1,102 

1,582 

989 

6,606 

4,257 

40,036 

Area. 

•pa^'BSujiari 

1,592 

688 

1,700 

12,893 

10,490 

120 

27,483 

67,029 

44,972 

•po^eSujj 

65 

20 

27 

616 

991 

71 

1,786 

1,948 

2,418 

m 

*4 

5 

H 

W 

P l 

r 

1. Zabti routs. .. ... ... ... 

2. Half produco or more ... ... 

3. Two-fifths to half ... ... 

4. Ono-third to two-fifths ..■ ... 

5. Less than ono-third ... ... 

6. By fixed amount of produce 

7. Total area under rents in kind ... 

8. Total area paying cash rent ... 

J>. Total cash rent ... 

Rents in kind ...- 

■ 

'diva 

boiha bo rasy any sjxaa to uiriaa 1 


Note. — These figures are taken from Statement XII appended to the Revenue Report of 1888-89, but tkoy appear to be inaccurate as the two parts of 
the Statements do not agree. 
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Table No XVII, AREA and INCOME of GOVERNMENT 

LANDS for 1888-89. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 


Area held 
cultivating 

under 

leaner. 

1 

l/ncome/or i/car ending 3i)th 
j September 1889. 


Total area for 
Rabi 1888. 

Cultivated during 
tlio year. 

£ 

«s 

o 

n 

P 

Under Forest De- 
partment. 

Under other De- 
partments. 

h ® 
c 7* 

U <D . 

£ a 
a ® 3 

^ cn ^ 

M ffl C3 

£ a 

f Si 

p 

a 

o 

u 

& 

QJ 

o - 
a c 
ce c 

JT-S 
a S 3 

S 2 
2* 

!*♦ 

si 

£ 

s 

•S 

(-1 

o 

a 

G 

e 

o 

o 

.s 

O 

Eh 


13,470 







1,841 

1,841 



Table No XIX, showing LAND ACQUIRED by GOVERNMENT 
between 1881-82 and 1889-90. 


1 

2 

I 3 

4 

Purpose for which acquired. 

Area acquired. 

Compensation 
paid in rupees. 

Reduction of 
Revenue in 
rupees. 

Roads 

28 9S 

151 

12 

Canals, Rajbah&s, &c. 

1.309 03 

27,G36 

811 

Railways 

1,411'79 

1,23,850 

1,163 

Miscellaneous (Inspection Houses, Depot, Ac.) 

2,04947 

74,222 ! 

| 

618 

Total 

4,799 27 

2.25,805 

2.004 














Table XX, showing ACRES under CROPS. 
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Table No. XXIII, showing OCCUPATIONS of MALES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Number. 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 15 years 
of age . 

Nature of occupations. 

Males above 15 
of age. 

pears 

Towns. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

fc 

Town.-.. 

Vil- 

lages. 

Total. 

1 

Total population 

26,357 

188,149 

214,506 

17 

Agricultural labourers 

46o 

2,611 

3,071 

2 

Occupation sj>ecified 

25,351 

187,106 

212,457 

IS 

Pastoral 

224 

2,363 

2,587 

3 

Agricultural, whether simple 

6,054 


IlffliMi 

19 

Cooks and other servants .. 

1,179 

901 

2,080 


or combined. 




20 

Water-earners 

499 

3,401 

3,900 

4 

Civil Administration 

970 

1,775 

2,754 

21 

Sweepers and scavengers 

642 

7,431 

8,073 

5 

Armv 

348 

31 

379 

22 

Workers in reed, cane, leaves 

CO 6 

245 

901 

« 

Religion 

514 

2,776 

3,29.) 


straw, Ac. 




7 

Rarlrers 

394 

2,671 

3,063 

23 

Workers in leather 

294 

6,474 

6,768 

K 

Other professions 

406 

950 

1,356 

24 

Boot -makers 

735 

4,233 

4,968 

0 

Money-lenders, general tra- 

642 

2,846 

3,488 

2.5 

W oikers in wool and pashm 

259 

324 

583 


ders, pedlars, &c. 




26 

„ „ silk 

61 

42 

106 

10 

Dealers in grain and flour . . 

1,229 

6,277 

■Mia 

27 

„ „ cotton 

1,653 

6,021 

7,674 

11 

Com-gtindiT', t metiers, Ac. 

204 

642 

846 

23 

„ ., wood 

741 

2,871 

3,612 

12 

Confectioau s , gi eon-grocers , 

656 

191 

846 

29 

Potters 

382 

3,290 

3,672 


Ac. 




30 

Workers and dealers in gold 

236 

882 

1,118 

13 

Carriers and boatmen 

634 

1,620 

2,254 


and silver. 




14 

Landowners 

2,816 

72,410 

75,250 

31 

Workers in iron 

201 

1,713 

1,947 

15 

Tenants 

1,6(51 

19,363 

21.032 

32 

General la 1 tourers 

1,963 

6,725 

8,688 

16 

Joint-cultivators 

535 

13,824 

14,359 

33 

Beggar-, fuqirs, and the hkc 

993 

6,592 

7,585 


Note.— These figures are taken from Table No. XII A of the Census Report of 1881, and refer to the district as 
constituted in that year. 


Table No. XXIV, showing MANUFACTURES. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

1') 

11 



i 


Other 




Brass 

Build- 

ing-. 

Dyeing and 


Silk 

j Cotton. 

Wool. 

fab- 

rics 

Paj»cr. 

j Wood 

Iron. 

ami 

copper. 

Imauufactur- 
|ing of dyes. 

Number of mill* and large factories 





1 






Niunlier of private louiiia ur small 

21 

! 2,030 

323 

itu 


1,687 

1,148 

44 


623 

works. 










Ntimbei of wotkmou 1 Male 





87 






in large work-, 1 Female 











Nnmlier of worbnv n m mull uoika 

24 

4,629 

953 

2ol 


2,170 

2,421 

151 

997 

1,106 

or independent artisan >. 










Value of plant in large work 4 





6,0fK) 






Estimated annual out turn of all 
works in rupees. 

9,6u0 

4,99,932 

1,14,380 

13,068 

5,504 

3,03,810 

2,22,732 

38,(55 1 

99,700 

l,30,M)8 



12 

13 

14 

15 

1C 

17 

18 

19 


Leather. 

Pottery, 

common 

and 

glazed. 

Oil-pre-s- 
ing and 
refining. 

Pashmina 

and 

Shawls. 

Car- 

])Cti. 

j Gold, sil- 
| ver, and 
jewellery. 

Other 

manufac- 

tures. 

Totai. 

Number of null? and large factories 



. 





1 

Number of private looms or small 
w orki. 

371 

],b90 

785 


11 

699 

1,760 

11,155 

Nnn’boi of workman ( Male 


, , 






87 

m huge works. 1 Female 









Num «-r r*t workmen in small works 
nr mdc|>**ndent aiti-an-. 

Value of plant m lar^e a oh- 

631 

3,179 

1,129 


24 

1,282 

2,828 

22,331 

6,000 

Estimate' 1 n r ril out turn of all 
works in iujh * ». 

59,506 

i, i 

1,^,5 15 


8,2 1 6 

6,82,021 

3,98,71 s 

28,39,384 


Noie, ~liu.sc figures are taken from the Rcj*>rt on Internal Trade and Manufactures for 1881-82. 












Table No. XXVI, showing RETAIL PRICES 
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Table No. XXVII, showing PRICE of LABOUR. 


1 


Year. 


1868-69 

1873-74 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 

1882- 83 

1883- 84 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1886- 87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 


1 10 

11 

Doitkeys per 

SCORE PER DAyJ 

Highest, 

Lowest. 

Rs. A. P. 

4 12 0 

3 12 0 

IKw 

3 12 0 

3 8 01 

3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 

jWjVr 

3 12 0 


3 12 0 

■meWt 

3 12 0 


3 12 0 


3 12 0 


7 8 0 

Mi 


[Highest. Lowest. 


Wages or Labour per dat. 


.Carts per day. 


Skilled. 


Rs.A.P.j 


0 6 
0 S 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 8 
0 7 


Highest. Lowest. 


tas.A.P.lRs.A. P. 


0 

5 4 


Unskilled. 


0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0| 0 
0 


2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 6 ] 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 


Highest. ! 


Highest. 


Rs. A. P. 


1 

1 

1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
1 12 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 


0 

0 

0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 14 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 12 
0 8 


Camels per 

DAY. 


0 

0 

0| 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Rs.A.P. 


12 13 


Boats per day. 


Highest. 


Rs. A.P. 


Lowest. 


Rs.A. P. 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 14 
0 14 

0 14 6 

0 14 0 
0 14 0 
0 5 6 


Note.— TIic figures for 1868-69 to 1882-83, are taken from Table No. 48 of the Administration Report, those for 1883-84 
to 1885-86 from Table No. 47, and those for the last three years from Table No. 46. The figures are revised quinquennially. 


Table No XXVIII, showing REVENUE COLLECTED. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Yeas. 

Fixed 

Land 

Revenue. 

Fluctuat- 
ing and 
Miscel- 
laneous 
Land 
Revenue. 

Tribute. 

Local 

rates. 

Excise. 

Stamps. 

Total 

Collections. 

Spirits. 

Drugs. 

1868-69 

6,53,799 

2,307 



6.508 

8,552 

38,814 

7,09,980 

1869-70 

6,50,104 

1,529 



4,749 

8,441 

43,237 

7,08,060 

1870-71 

ti, 65.232 

3,531 



5,314 

8,502 

40,814 

7,23,393 

1871-72 

6,68,202 

3,372 


54,892 

5,377 

8,510 

42,488 

7,82,841 

1872-73 

6,67,936 

2,552 


54,813 

5,403 

8,863 

42,808 

7,82,375 

1873-74 

6,67,851 

2,183 


54,794 

5,230 

7.299 

4-1.294 

7,81,651 

1874-75 

6,67,629 

3,219 


54,783 

4,149 

9,834 

38,438 

7,78,052 

1875-76 

6,67,002 

2,010 


54,742 

4,341 

8,822 

44,451 

7,81,368 

1876-77 

6,77,200 

2,219 


55,342 

4.254 

9,052 

41,939 

7,90,006 

1877-78 

6,29.687 

1 ,555 


52,831 

5,559 

9,909 

46,228 

7,45,769 

1878-79 

5,97.247 

27,808 


68,516 

4,500 

9,032 

53.258 

7,60,361 

1879-80 

6,42,911 

2,705 


65,279 

4,024 

7.912 

57,375 

7,80,236 

1880-81 

5,87,881 

47,908 


61,822 

4,517 

8,774 

53,891 

7,64,793 

1881-82 

5,93,779 

16,559 


63,674 

6,614 

8,550 

60,224 

7,49,400 

1882-83 

6,80,631 

2.057 


70,527 

7,748 

10.416 

49,960 

7,21,339 

1883-84 

5,33,952 

4,032 


71,122 

7,073 

11.730 

52,384 

6,80,293 

1884-85 

6,70,960 

1,775 


91,731 

6,608 

10,325 

49,595 

7,30,994 

1885-86 

6,15.604 

2,269 


85,916 

5.614 

7,835 

50,402 

7,67,610 

1886-87 

5,80,931 

2,305 


87,351 

7.362 

10.435 

50,402 

7,38,789 

1887-88 

5,88,094 

1 1,373 


92,570 

7,777 

10,596 

48,367 

7,61,777 

1888 89 

6,41,161 

16,617 


99,190 

8,532 

3,926 

'18,921 

8,18.377 


Note.— Thr fignrra for the last two years are taken from Statement No. XXXJX and those for the. other years from 
Statement No. XLIV of the Administration Report. The following revenue is excluded .- Canal Forest, Customs and Salt 
and assessed taxe-. The figures for 1888-89 relate to the district as at present constituted. 
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Table No. XXIX, showing REVENUE DERIVED from LAND. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

1 7 

8 

9 


! « 


m 

A 

Fluctuating Land Revenue. 

Miscellaneous Land Eevenue. 

Tear. 

w 

w 

© 

S3 

0 

a >zs 

O © 

X 

0* 

■e 

o 

at 

GQ 

as '■£ 
at ® 

© 'd 

OS 

SO s3 


Grazing dues. j 


1 


Fixed land reve 
demand. 

.2 y. 

> CD . 

0 T3 -g i 
s a a 

* * I 

“■§ 1 
d ® 

§4 § 
o 

at 

m 

cS 1 

i 

| 

0 

-43 

GQ 

cS 

£ 

Fluctuating a 
ment of N 
villages. 

Total. 

By enumeration 

GO 

0 

GQ 

o3 

c 

>> 

.cq 

Q 

1 

© 1 
o 

'3 

GQ 

’S’ 

OQ 

Total, 


Rs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Bs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 


Rs. 

1888-89 

8,48,042 

22 


11,826 

11,917 



... 


4,730 


Table No. XXX, showing ASSIGNED LAND REVENUE 

in 1890-91- 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Total Area and Revenue Assigned. 


Village. 

Fractional 'portion 
of Village. 

Plots. 

Total. 

In perpetuity free of 
conditions. 

Area. 

J ama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jana. 

329,458 

182,360 

’ 22,842 

9,901 

3,663 

16,011 

355,963 

208,272 

343,854 

185,754 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 


Distribution of Area and Jama. 


In perpetuity sub- 
ject to conditions. 

For life or lives . 

At pleasure of 
Government. 


Pending orders of 
Government. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Hj 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

Area. 

Jama. 

6,582 

4,350 

2,447 

1,868 

3,744 

15,871 

336 

319 

... 

no 


21 


22 


23 


24 


25 


Number of Holders. 


In perpetuity j 
free of condi - j 
tions . 

In perpetuity 
subject to con - 
ditions. 

For life or 
lives. 

At pleasure 

Of 

Government. 

For term 

„ of 

Government. 

Pending orders 
Of 

Government. 

3,726 

455 

161 

195 

! 

207 

i 
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Table No. XXXI, showing BALANCES, REMISSIONS and 

TAKAVI. 


Teak. 

Balances of land revenue in 
rupees. 

Reductions of 
fixer! demand on 
account of bad 
seasons, deteri- 
oration, &c. T in 
rupees. 

Takavi 
advances in 
rupees. 

Fixed revenue. 

Fluctuating 
and miscel- 
laneous 
revenue. 

1868-69 


* 


13,870 



5,505 

1S6P-70 




17.751 


300 

55,611 

1870-71 




1,977 



1,515’ 

1871-72 




437 



1,785 

1872-73 




1.072 



450 

1873-74 




544 


1,005 

946 

1874-75 

... 



337 



475 

, 1875-76 




1,295 

8 


900 

1876-77 

... 



1,078 

72 


130 

1877-78 

... 



48,907 

179 


1,703 

1878-79 

... 



62,356 

12,706 

20 

45,264 

1879-80 




12,096 

95 


21 

1880-81 




10,218 

2,560 


402 

1881-82 




499 

22 


300 

1882-83 




387 

156 


1,900 

1883-84 

... 



47,436 

68 


3,570 

1884-85 

... 



34,263 

32 

* 

17,770 

1885-86 

... 



6,546 

G 


1,160 

1886-87 




7,531 

3 


1,375 

1887-88 

... 



6,293 

... 


3,070 

1838-89 




390 

410 


2,050 


Note. — The figures are taken from the Statements appended to the Annual Land Revenue 
Report, Those for last two years refer to the agricultural year Kharif — Rabi. 
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Table No. XXXII, showing SALES and MORTGAGES of 

LAND 


I 

1 ‘ 

3 

4 

- I 

1 5 

1 9 

1 7 1 

1 8 

9 

10 1 

11 

YEAR. 

Sales. 

Mortgages. 

Redemption op mort- 
gage. 

Area encumbered 

Area. 

Reve- 

nue. 

Pur- 

chase- 

money. 

Area. 

Reve- 

nue. 

Mort- 

gage- 

money. 

i 

Area 

Reve- 

nue. 

j Mort- 
gage- 
money. 

with usufructuary 
mortgage*. 


Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Acres. 

Rs. 

». 

Acres. 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

1S89-90 

5,971 

2,447 

7,350 

1,924 

2,195 

3,056 

64,335 

1,01,625 

93,454 

7,039 

2,742 

4.533 

2,689 

3,959 

2,473 

82,182 

91,241 

49,966 

4,121 

2,461 

7,144 

2,739 

2,822 

3,553 

24,509 
50,993 
j 57,3 2 

40,474 

38,552 

43,029” 


Note.— These figures are taken from Statements X A and XI of Annual Revenue Report. 


Table No. XXXIII, showing SALE of STAMPS and REGIST- 
RATION of DEEDS. 


1 

1 2 

1 8 

1 * 

! 6 

[ 6 

1 7 

1 8 

1 9 

1 10 

i » 

] 1» 1 

13 


INC >ME FROM SALE OF 
STAMPS. 

1 pPRRATIONS OF THB REGISTRATION DEPARTMENT- 


Receipts in rupees. \ 

i Net income in 

1 rupees. 

No. of deeds registered. j 

| Value of property affected 

[ in rupee*. 

YEAR. 

' 1 
>-9 

* 

« 

1 .u 

? 

55 

3 

M 

•-9 

3 

0 

1 

§ 

23 

Touching im- 
movable pro- 
perty. 

Touching 
movable pro- 
perty. 

A 

» 

3 

o 

II 

a 

•8 

•s“’ 

is 

J4 

H - " 

Immovable 

property. 

1 

1£ 

Money obliga- 
tions. 

"o 

<U . 
1! 

H * 

1885-86 

f 886-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 

36,624 

33,309 

32,825 

31,0S0 

13,778 
13,114 
! 13,380 
14,974 

32,169 
29,171 
28,741 
3:, 504 

13,286 

12.632 

1 12,915 
14,432 

1.196 

1.197 
1,063 
1,215 

1 

1 

66 

74 

74 

39 

1 

212 

147 

110 

133 

1,534 

1,510 

1,420 

1,574 

3,91,672 

3,94,295 
3,54,341 
4,37,548 | 

11,849 ] 

15,448 ! 

16,306 

13,188 

HU* 

42,550 

29,446 

44,576 

4,69,310 

4,54,298 

4,08,096 

4,99,591 


^ 0T£i> These figures are taken from Appendix A to the Stamp, and Tables II and III of the Registration Report. 


Table No. XXXIII A, showing REGISTRATIONS. 


1 

2 ' 3 

1 

• 1 

5 

6 

7 


Number of Deeds registered. 

1887-88. 

1 888-89. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Compul- 

sory. 

Optional. 

Total. 

Registrar, Karo 61 

Sub-Registrar, Karri al 

Do. Karnal Tahsxt 

Do. 1’ini] at 

Do. Kaithal 

I'o. Arnuuli 

Total of district 

161 

171 

316 

151 

2 

] 77 
46 
224 
170 

2 

33.- 

217 

64«- 

321 

4 

147 

192 

346 

216 

215 

H3 

183 

192 

362 

275 

6S9 

406 

801 

619 

1,420 

901 

673 

1,571 


Note, These figures are taken from Table No. I of the Registration Report. 
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Table No. XXXIV, showing LICENSE TAX COLLECTIONS. 


I 

FI 

3 1 

4 1 

i r 

6 1 

i 7 

I 

8 ’ 

9 ■ 

to | 

1 11 

l 12 

13 \ 

14 

1 15 


NtfMBEE OF LlCKNSRS GRANTED IN EACH CLASS AND 

Grade 



















Number 

YEAR. 


Class I . 



Class 11. 


1 Class 111. 

T 1 
number 

Total 

amount 

of villages 
in which 












licenses. 

of fees. 

licenses 


1 | 

I 2 1 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 

4 

1 

2 

3 


granted. 


Its. 

Rs. 

. Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

RS. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Re. 






ifrTil 

! 150 

10ft 

75 

L 50 

25 

10 

5 

2 

1 




878-79 



3 

4 

i 

3 

30 

160 


1.200 

2,000 

4,962 

8,962 

27,337 

615 

879-80 


T- 


1 

1 

24 

143 

586 

1,041 

2,046 

3,939 

7,781 

24,046 

540 

880-81 




1 

1 

18 

137 

619 




774 

10,590 

204 

881-82 

Tahsil details for 

•• 


.. 

•• 

2 

17 

140 

726 


" 


885 

11,760 

.220 

1881 -82— 






6 


289 




345 

4,440 

99 

„ Pin i pat 




... 


2 

28 

234 




264 

3,140 

59 

„ Kaith&l 





2 

9 

6z 

' . 

■ 


! 


276 

4,180 

- 62 


Table No. XXXV, showing EXCISE STATISTICS. 


1 

n 

B 

B 

n 

I 6 

7 1 

*8 

’ 9 

1 10 

11 

u 

13 

1 H 

15 

YEAR. 

FERMENTED LIQUORS. 

INTOXICATING DRUGS. 

iXCISE REVENUE 

- FROM 

•3 

h* • 

5 2x 
?a% 

*85 

A'o. of Retail 
Licenses. 

Consumption in 
Gallons. 

.Vo. of Retail 
. Licenses. 

j 1 Consumption in .Vaunds. 

Fer- 

mented 

liqno’&, 

Drugs. 

Total. 

Country 

spirits. 

. o 2 

2 § © 

S S.& 
w. x 

Hum. 

« 

C-- 

EJ 

o a. 

1 O « 

a 

3 

P. 

o 

p 5 j 

o ~ 

5 u 
o “ 

| 

p. 

o 

g 

5 

o 

to 

a 

tS 

g 

Other 

drugs. 

1885-S6 

1 l 

9 

6 

334 

1,437 

39 

40 

34 

25 

80 

! .. 

5,614 

7,835 

j 13,449 

1886-87 

l 

11 

7 

234 

1,584 

34 

35 

41 

29 



7,36; i 

10,435 

17,787 

1887-88 

i 

14 

5 

331 

1,427 

33 

31 

22 

30 

52 


1.162 

9,700 

16,953 

1888-8!) 

l 

14 j 

6 

233 

1,583 

37 

35 

SO 

50 

40 

" 


10,041 

18,906 


NOTE. — These figures are taken from Tables appended to the Excise Report. 


Table No. XXXVI, showing DISTRICT FUNDS. 


i 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 J 7 

8 

TTT 

9 

10 

11 

YEAR 

Annual Income in Rupees. 


Annual Eepen ditto 

'e in Rupees. 


00 

© 

"e3 

u 

s 

.2 

'> 

o 

u 

OC 

0 

O 

© 

3 

'© 

o 

03 

^ 4 

Total income. 

Establishment. 

District post, nnd 
arboriculture. 

Education. 

Medical. 

03 

0 

o 

© 

0 

_ci 

© 

© 

03 

s 

Public Works. 

Total expendi- 
ture. 

1874-75 



61,391 

1,103 

2,998 

6,058 

2,495 


19,896 

32,550 

1876-76 

. ... 


80,427 

1,471 

174 

7,124 

4.238 

283 

45,366 

58,656 

1876-77 



82,603 

1.839 

192 

9,536 

5,410 

240 57,169 

74,386 

18/ 7-78 . . 



76,937 

2,345 

632 

10,577 

4,962 

240 55,279 

74,035 

1878-79 



63,108 

2, 555 

941 

10,478 

5,439 

50' 34,445 

63,911 

1879-80 

78,260 

94-l| 

79,204 

2,756 

871 

10.003 

5,220 

60 25,172 

45,072 

1880-81 ^ 

71,1)3 

2,250 

73,423 

2,838 

8811 

9,634 

5,196 

60, 31,403 

60,012 

1881-82 ... 

75,117 

058j 

76,075 

2,807 

911 

9,57< ) 

5,095 

287| 29,058 

47,728 


Noie. These figure-, are taken from Appendices A and B to the Annual Review <4 putrid Fund Operations. 






























Table No. XXXVII, showing.GOVERNMENT AIDEDSCHOOLS. 


Karnal District.! 


xxy 


pH 

• 

to 

Aided. 

'SJiqoqog 



o 

CM 

GO 

U> 

u 

-< 


# s|ooqog 



05 

i— ( 

1-3 

o 

o 

a 

o 

CO 

tH 

Ph 

to 

w 

S 

•s.nqoqog 


CO 05 CO ^ 

XO pH CD XO CO 
05^0 t> PJ, 

H NH*'nN 

GO 

pH 


C 

S* 

o 

Q* 

•BJOOTpg 


CO CD wp w? © 

-a 4 io xo co 

IS* 

g 

3 


ns 

■sj«{oqog 









© 

'Ph 

to 

3 

*8[ooqog. 









IBM 

lO 

pH 


t4 

C$ 

to 

w 


■SJBtoqog 





s 






: 

o 5 

<25 

•S[Ooqag 









CO 

i-H 


. 05 

«. 3 

® £ 

•Rittfogog-j 


CH 05 <£ CO 'f 

co ccy ^ co ^ 

CM 

t-H 

GO 

o 

> 3 

5 

1 £ 

•sfooqog 

00 

>5 

N N N N (N 

KB 

o 

a 


"8 

•SJBioqog 

o 

n 



-GO 

; a . 



■■HBBBiHi S3 

2 ’’ 

to 


•sioaqog 

u 

«2 


05 

p 

- -p 

3 

f-3 

Cfl 

to 

w 

£ *j 

*s.re{oqog 

03 

<D 

63 

41 

124 

111 

105 







co 



& ~ 

*<qooqog 

2 

bC 

•pH 

<M CM .05 CO CO 

1> 


to 

to H3 

£-■ 

S $ 

o 5 

C3 ' 

‘Bxeioqag 

Pm 


CO 

CO 

HP 

W 

> ~ 
to 

■siooqag 



LO 

O 

0 

a 


ns 

<a 

*SJ«ioqog 



Tp 

o 

2 

1 

3 

*8JOO!li>g 


: : : :**: 

CO 

3 

hH 

o 

z 

w. 

£ so* 

^ =: 

•SXBXoqog 





s S ■ 




(M 



© 5 

o 

•sfooqog 



pH 

a 

w 

p* 

\ 

\ 

1884- 85 

1885- 86 

1888-87 

1887- 88 

1888- 89 


u 

•H 

$ 

u 

£ 

QQ 

O 

Sh 

2 

be 

•pH 

Pm 


•sa^nspisoi 
liieq'j ^q£ftve$ 
jaainoM apnpuj 


o r- £ os © 

CCXXflOO 

1 1 I 1,1 

sssli 


Note. — B oth the Zendna Schools have now been closed— the Hindi School in September 1889, and the other (Mahanjnjadan) in May 1890. 

. ' sv.f ' ' ; ' • . • • ' ■* 

















Table No. XXXVIII, showing the WORKING of DISPENSARIES. 
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rH 



1881. 


5,386 

05 

CO 


1881. 

XO rH O CO 

t- 05 CD 05 ID 05 
O CD 05 X X X 

of t— r— T 

xD 

X 

xq 

X* 

co 

rH 


hildren . 

0 

1 

rH 

115 N H to rt ® 

05 CO 05 05 CO rH 
C5 X X CD CD t— 

XO 

s 

if 

CO 

« 

S* 

at 

1880. 

2,933 

1,233 

1,251 

1,009 

752 

804 

rH 

X 

05 

t> 

XO 

rH 


g 

X 

tH 

•*p 00 25 »D 05 

M » O H t> N 

wqwx co C5 

r-t rH rH 

CD 

CO 

0 

CO 

0 

CO 

e 

03 

t. 

1879. 

-4f O rH XD X 
t~- XO H X M N 
00 CO 05 Q^X X 
X rH rH i-H 

O 

CD 

05 

TP 

*<P 

r-t 



CO 

Jt- 

oo 

rH 

ao^xoo 

CO * o 05 X oo 
CO cc © co CO -t- 

H rH 

05 

rH 

05 

ID 

05 

05 

'S 

c 

03 

S’ 

1878. 

X CO X ID tP rH 

O ID 05 ID O t> 

05 H rH rH H 

Tp 

rH 

05 

X* 

CO 

rH 


\ 

1877. 

O o t*r 00 l> »D 

E lO O C H H 

00 tr -C CO CD rH 

s 

X 

co 

CD 

05 

£ 

X 

rH 

XD x CD CD 05 X 
05 XD CD t— tra 

H ^ ©050,0 
05H H H r 

11,625 

05 

rH 

fi 

S 

-< 


1881. 

o )2 CO CO 00 05 
JT- 05 X Tp,X t- 
rH iH i—t f— 1 

OH 

05 

05, 

*> 

05 


1881. 

X X 05 05 t- X 
It^COCCCO 

»D Tf ID 05 H 

1,925 

rH 

i-H 

« 

H 

50 

H 

s 

i 

b.HH35»Cb> 

Sr SS8® 

r-T rH rH rH rH 

7,680 

CO 

05 

40* 

i 

1880. 

DiOKJCONO 

'tO'fNf5X 

ip X XD I-H rH 

5 

Jr- 

rH 

o 

rH 

at 

H 

< 

04 

flymen. 

05 

O 

ao 

f- OD H W ip H 
OrPNHMO 
00 05 O rft 05 rH^ 

rH rH 05 rH rH 

9,075 

ID 

05 

O 

Oh 

W 

c 

1879. 

if 05 1? rH CO ip 
if t>» CD X xO X 
ip C5 X H rH 

1,498 

05 

Ek 

o 

05 

M 

SO 


1878. 

05 ^ CD ‘O xO 05 

hSonow 

rH ^ 5r|> © 

H H rt H rH 

6,941 

-P 

05 

"C 

s 

H-4 

1878. 

rH XD 05 05 t> I-— 

05 »D © XO rH CD 
XX 

05 

05 

rH 

00 

* 

D 


t> 

x 

rH 

nONNXO 

rH co x if >o 

05 x cqos 05 

rH* rH 

| 6,661 

S3 


1877. 

05 05 X X X 
xD X rH 05 l> rH 
^ J3 ^ rt rl 

1,512 




I 

*- a> & ac r- ‘O 

t-" rf 0~ oT 05 05 

X 

O 

Hp 

05 

05 

05 


rH 

X 

X 

>o a D © iO 0 

o 6 rH 05 X 05 
05J>t> rH btt 
05* CO* t-f xo' 60 CO 

“3 — 

05 

X 

fe 

to 


i 

i 

05 X 05 rH Q lO 

XO <N »> 05 05 t- 
- Hf* CD CO 05 0* CO 

CO ^ ^ 05 Ol Of 

to 

£ 

if 

rH 

05 

SO* 

•*0 

8 

X 

rH" 

tP CD H xO CD X 
^ X X X XD Q 

o©4oo$ 
of CO N’fco W 

XQ* 

X 

X© 


s' 

<» 

* 

o> 

00 

rH 

CO *Q lO X CO 

CONTf OON 

05 05 05 COcqrH 

CO CO CO 05 “ 05 CO 

05 

XO 

05 

§3 

.c 

<2 

1879. 

H 1 H H. cc © 

S «qS x cq 05 
of cd* O* Hjf X** xo" 

8 

X 

? 













1878. 

O 4 ^ CO to M 
O^uqca Hf -P rH 

iQ xcf of of CO 

CO 

X 

tP 

Hlf 

05 

05 

rH 

£ 

X 

l> 

X 

XD X 05 Oi X 05 

10 W lOXQDf 
t> X, ^ 05 X C» 
NaoV-fcoi 

CD 

X 










05 



1877. 

TfU(3Ob.O00 

05 Q Q 05 C5 CO 

oqjqo^rH oqco 

TjT -ep tP C5 r-T 

tP 

rH 

05 

CD 

rH 

X 

rH 


1877. 

tr xo HP 55 XD 05 
©©05N©« 
05^0 CO CO 05, cq 
CO* CD** t> X* X* rf 

05 

X. 

X 

acT 

05 

!M 

-£res 

-iradst(j jo bswijJ 

fcd to'S'S'tf ** 

Cl fl fl 
^ 05 05 05 05 

-IX9dgt( 

iCuBB 

I J° 881 *ID 

td 'O 'O T3 TJ 

. » e c a a 

Q H 05 05 05 05 

s * *“♦ 


I 

X 

» 

! 


3 

0 

tH 


>- 

OJ 

◄ 

z 

w 

A. 

03 



Total 



3 





q 

On 

O 




! 


J 

>5 


suW 

-Ets’s oSS 

* ^ n « a 

U! SC a, M -< » 



M 

a 

£ 


ce cs 

— ifi gt d 

P « •h , s’ a ^ 

K .-4 £3 P jfi © 

Mt3SM4<§ 



Notj:.— These figures are token from Tables Nob. II, IV and V of t>he;IHspeasary Report. 




















































Table No. XL, showing CRIMINAL TRIALS. 


[Funj 



MS& 1882®* ar ® iakenfrom Statements Nos' III and IV of the Criminal Reports for 1878 











Table No. XLI, showing POLICE INQUIRIES. 


Karnal District] 


i*ix 



Note. — These figures are takfn from Statement A of the Police Beport. 
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Table No. XLII, showing CONVICTS in GAOL. 


Year. 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 
1879 80 
188081 
1881-82 


No. in gaol at 
beginning of 
the gear. 


204 

236 

285 

209 

227 


9 

8 

18 

0 

10 


8 


No. imprisoned^ 
during the 
year. 


•3 

a 


514 

703 

449 

378 

335 


35 
54 
14 
27 

36 


Religion of convicts. 


| 

'e3 

® 

a 

a 


252 

331 

66 

82 

59 


510 

676 

149 

155 

131 


j = a 


9 10 11 12 13 H 


Previous occupation of male 
convicts. 


2 

31 

102 

71 


459| 

628 

127 

119 

108 


10 


Yeai. 


1877- 78 

1878- 79 

1879- 80 

1880- 81 
1881-82 


15 


16 


17 


18 


19 


20 21 


Length of sentence of convicts. 


B 

<o 


■S 

t> 


181 

294 

10 

66 

39 


S X" 
2 <s 
E 2 


268 

236 

26 

55 

41 


s>> 

as 


•M 


342 ; 150 

426 ! 25 

164 ! 14 

83 1 25 

71 35 


o 


t*> 

io 


U • 

C " 

3 .2 
£3 

e* 


> * 
o 


32 

15 

1 

5 

2 


16 

5 


22 23 24 


Previously 

convicted. 


10 13 

16 ! 13 


25 


26 


Pecuniary results. 


o g 
3 

S § 

o 


12,911 

16,820 

13,649 

12,197 

11,664 


2,361 

1,016 

4,090 

3,253 

2,759 


Sots. — These figures are taken from Tables Nos. XXVIII, XXIX, XXX, XXXI, and XXXVII 
of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLIII, showing the POPULATION of TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

! 6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

Tahsil. 

Town. 

Total 

popula- 

tion. 

Hindus. 

Sikhs. 

Jains. 

Musal- 

mans. 

Other 

religions. 

No. of 
occupied 
houses. 

Persons 
per 100 
occupied 
houses. 

KarnAl 

Kami! 

23,133 

15,215 

110 

213 

7,550 

45 

3,679 

629 


Kanjpora 

4,725 

2,174 


1 



879 


Pdnfpot 

Pinipat ... i 

25,022 

7,33 i 

1 

768 

16,917 

2 

2,952 

818 

Kaitljal 

Kaithal . . 

11,754 

8,597 

171 

134 

6,852 


2,302 

641 


Sewan ... j 

5,717 

3 i »2 

11 


2,454 


287 

1,992 


Poadri . . j 

4 977 

3,343 

3 

. 1 

1,630 


342 

1,458 


Note. — T heso figures aro taken from Table No, XX of the Census Report of 1881. 






































Earnal District ] xx 

Table No. XLIV, showing BIRTHS and DEATHS for TOWNS. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

( 10 

1 11 

o 





Total popu- 
lationby the 

Total births registered during 

Total deaths registered during 



Sex. 

Census of 


the year. 



the year . 





1875. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 

1880. 

1881. 

1877. 

1878. 

1879. 


1881. 


( 

Males ... 

12,695 

430 

464 

334 

312 

447 

525 

825 

1,085 

60S 

566 


•<. 

Females 

11,320 

414 

394 

279 

242 

371 

462 

779 

nriEii 

475 

510 


( 

Males ... 

8,048 

282 


104 


185 

146 

400 

263 

182 

183 


■i 

Females 

7,751 

252 

148 

74 

119 

151 

142 

403 

288 

165 

165 


( 

Males . 

12,469 

575 

500 

393 

411 

581 

405 

486 

583 


504 

Ptfnipat 

■ < 

Females 

12,031 

532 

445 

319 

421 

522 

390 

430 

553 

345 

447 


Note. — These figure^ are taken from Table No. LVII of the Administration Report. 


Table No. XLV, showing MUNICIPAL INCOME. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

o 

6 

Name or Municipality. 

Karndl. 

Pslnipat. 

Kaithal. 

I’undri. 

Kunjpura. 

Class of Municipality 

n. 

in. 

III. 

HI. 

III. 

1870-71 

10,270 

12,421 

7,854 

1,668 

971 

1871-72 

13,327 

8,832 

8,433 

1,116 

937 

1872-73 

14,243 

10,013 

5,238 

1,184 

1,177 

1873-74 

11,636 

9,925 

8,603 

1,403 

1,123 

1874-73 

15,703 

11,468 

6,533 

1,200 

1,437 

1875-76 

15,324 

9,352 

7,5G0 

1,426 

1,500 

1876-77 

10,502 

10,810 

8,155 

1,124 

1,636 

1877-78 

16,460 

10 027 

8,486 

1,360 

1,643 

1878-79 

15.694 

14,314 

8,8"9 

1.285 

1,516 

1879-80 

18,078 

19,209 

11,406 

2,148 

1,701 

1880-81 

18,912 

21,370 

13,663 

2.018 

1 ,720 

1881-82 

19,081 

20,895 

14,179 

2,313 

1,903 


























Table No. XLVI, showing DISTANCES. 
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Pehowa. 


Karnal District.] 


APPENDIX. 


Growth of irrigation from the Western J anina Canal , and 
extension of saline efflorescence and swamp. 

The figures below show the irrigation from the whole of the 
Western Jamna Canal, from 1819 to 1840, no separate figures 
being available for the district. The Dehli Branch was opened 
in 1820, but the small supply of water carried by it may be esti- 
mated from the fact that till 1826, at least, no bridges were 
needed, as a loaded village cart could be driven through it 
without inconvenience. In 1826 the Rohtak Branch was opened 
as far as Gohana ; but the irrigation from both these canals, 
though steadily increasing up to 1833, was still very limited, 
and in 1831 the small use made of the water was attributed to 
“ the uncertainty of the supply, the insufficiency of the outlets 
permitted for each village, and the high rates charged ” viz 
As. 11-2 per acre. 

Early Irrigation from Western Jamna Canal. 


Year. 

Amonnt of water- 
rate in rupees. 

Area calculated 
at average rate of 
As. 11-2 per acre. 

Bkhar&s. 

1819-20 .. 

876 

1,255 

Main Line and Delili Branch. 

1820-21 ... 

14,646 

20,988 

opened. 

1821-22 ... 

24,619 

35,279 


1822-23 ... 

21,458 

30,749 


1823-2-1 ... 

86,015 

51,609 

Drought. 

1824-25 ... 

26,647 

38,185 

f -p 

1825-26 ... 

48,374 

69,320 


1826-27 ... 

33,975 

48,686 

Rohtak Branch opened. 

1827-28 . . 

34,161 

48,953 


1828-29 ... 

52,953 

75,882 


1829-30 ... 

53,375 

76,486 


1830-31 ... 

57,700 

82,684 


1831-32 ... 

51,016 

73,106 


1832-33 ... 

65,805 

94,299 


1833-34 ... 

1,48,783 

2,13,206 

Famine. 

1834-35 ... 

1,14,065 

1,63,455 


1835-36 ... 

1,10,603 

1,58,494 


1836-37 ... 

1,53,177 

2,19,503 


1837-38 ... 

2,72,378 

3,90,318 

Drought. 

1838-39 ... 

1,89,645 

2,71,761 


1839-40 ... 

2,24,383 

3,21,541 

Rain scanty. 

1840-41 ... 

2,55,818 

3,66,587 

Contract system in trod need. 

1841-42 ... 

2,63,069 

3,76,978 


1842-43 ... 

2,79,300 

4,00,237 
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The terrible famine of 1833-34 gave a new turn to the 
irrigation question. This famine fell with perhaps even greater 
severity upon the Bangar than upon the Khadar ; for the canal 
failed, while the people of the latter had at least their wells, so 
long as the cattle had strength to work them. The distress, 
feebly described at page 23, paralysed for a whole year the 
agriculture of the tract. But this very distress was the means 
of securing at one bound an advance in prosperity which might 
otherwise have taken many years to attain. The canal present- 
ed at least a possibility of salvation ; and its officers had no 
longer reason to complain that the water they proffered was 
not accepted. Irrigating villages enlarged and multiplied their 
channels; numerous other villages which had never before 
irrigated dug cuts for themselves, often many miles in length ; 
and the area irrigated was limited only by the means of supply, 
instead of, as heretofore, by the demand. Strenuous efforts 
were made to increase that supply ; and the irrigation of 
1833-34 was 2f times that of 1832-33, while the construction of 
the Bnt&na Branch extended the water to a part of the tract 
which it had previously been unable to reach. The means of 
irrigation, once called into existence by the pressure of a water- 
famine, were still available when the urgent necessity had 
passed away ; and the irrigation never again fell to its former 
level. The failure of the rains in 1836-37 raised it above the 
figures of 1832-33, and the continuance of the drought caused 
the irrigation in 1837-38 to rise to what Captain Baker, the 
Superintendent of Canals, declared in 1841 to be the maximum 
capacity of. the channels as they then stood. But the supply 
was still uncertain, and apt to fail when most needed. The 
whole system of canals and their subsidiary channels had been 
called on to perform a task far in excess of that for which they 
had been designed ; the call had been urgent, and the neces- 
sary adaptations had been mado as best they could, and on the 
spur of the moment. The arrangements at the heads for sup- 
plying the water from the river were also very imperfect ; and 
too often the canal broke down just when there was the greatest 
need for its services.. 

The table on the opposite page shows 
the irrigation between 1865 and 1875. The 
figures refer only to the portion of the 
district settled by Mr. Ibbetson ; but the 
canal irrigation excluded is insignificant in 
amount. Since that date the area charged 
with water-rate in the Karnal District has 
been as shown in the margin. 

When the canal was re-opened, every 
facility was offered to such villages as would 
make use of the water. In most cases an old imperial water- 
cut still existed, which they were allowed to clear out and nset 
and when there was none, they simply made themselves a 
channel straight from the nearest point on the canal from which 


Year. 

Acres. 

1876 .. 

1877 .. 

1878 

1879 .. 

1880 .. 

1881 .. 

1882 . . 

1883 .. 

69,744 

85,172 

123,567 

97,334 

77,027 

62,280 

69,483 

87,035 
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appendix. water would flow to their fields. As the demand for water has 
_ | ~ r . . extended, certain large distributaries have been constructed, 
-° g a tion im ' which have absorbed many of the early channels, while 
Defects of the canal others have been deepened, enlarged and extended. The main 
system. canals, too, have been deepened and their banks raised, till the 
water touches the crown of the arches in the bridges. Most 
of these extensions were made under pressure of urgent need, 
and therefore without interrupting the supply, and too hurried- 
ly to admit of due consideration being given to them, or of the 
best possible scheme being selected. Thus, while the faulty 
alignment of the old canal and channels is still followed, their 
carrying capacity has been so increased that in most parts the 
surface level of the water, and in some places the bed of the 
canal, is above the surrounding country, and the water is thus 
forced into the sub-soil by hydraulic pressure.* A great deal 
of the canal is, of course, in embankment ; and in^nany of the , 
secondary channels silt clearances, often dating from" the time i 
of the Mughals, have raised the banks to a height of 12 and 15 
feet ; and this system of embankments has been constructed 
with so little reference to the natural drainage that it intersects 
all the drainage lines of the tract, and throws back the surface- 
water over the surrounding country. This is especially the case 
in Karnal Bangar, where the canal runs in embankment below 
the Nardak step in the Bangar, and the Khadar bank in the , 
KMdar, and holds up all the drainage which runs southwards 
from the highlands. The highland distributaries which cross 
the lowland to reach the villages on the crown of the slopes, act 
as so many dams above which huge swamps form, while the 
poops of the old channel in which the canal used to run, and 
which are cut off by it now that it has been straightened, act as 
breeding beds for crocodiles and malaria. 

Excessive irrigation But if the defects of the means of supply have given rise 
praC ™<tple r the *-° ev ds, the pernicious system of irrigation pursued by the 
* people, coupled with its rapid extension has increased those 

evils a hundred fold. While some 8 per cent, of the central 
canal tract is permanently under water, 40 per cent, of the . 
whole area and 80 per cent, of the cultivated area is irrigated, 
much of it twice in the year, much of it for rice cultivation, 
and almost all of it every year without intermission. Now 
canal irrigation is not like well irrigation. When every drop 
of water used is represented by additional labour to man and 


* The total irrigation from Western 

The average depths of water in feet 

Jamna Canal at various periods is shown 
below : — 

at Karnal bridge at various periods is 
as follows : — 

Years. 

Acres. 

Years. 

Feet. 

1820 

155 

1827 

4-81 

1825 

38,185 

1830 

620 

1830 

76,488 

1835 

693 

1840 

321,541 

1870 

981 

1870 

1878 

496,542 

607,974 

1875 

1010 


And the bottom from which these depths are measured has been raised 
considerably daring the period over which these figures extend. 
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beast, tbe greatest economy is exercised ; not so when a stroke A p i md iT r 

■of the spade is sufficient to set flowing an unlimited supply, — - 

In the former case the cultivator divides his fields into small ^ 

beds which are irrigated successively, and practically answer “ on * 

the purpose of terraces economising the water, not only by Excessive irrigation 

reducing the depth needed, but also by confining the area practised by tie 

of already watered ground over which the water has to people. 

pass. On the canal, on the other hand, if a field is six inches 

lower at one end than at the other, a seven-inch bank is made 

round it, and the whole field put under an average of four 

inches of water, in order to get one inch at the top ; each spot 

in the field, after receiving its water, is still passed over by the 

water which goes to spots beyond it ; and if a leak occurs in the 

channel, or if a bullock breaks down the side, the water is allowed 

to run to waste for hours before any trouble is taken to remedy 

the evil- The duty of the canal-water for 1874-75 was 74 acres 


in the autumn, and 89 in the spring per cubic foot of supply.. 
Supposing that the loss by evaporation and waste is counterba- 
lanced by the fact that much of this land is watered in both 
seasons, this represents a supply of 152 inches in the year. A well 
working 13 hours a day for 150 days in the spring and 80 days in 
the autumn, and watering 15 acres, would have to supply at this 
rate 6,067 gallon? per hour. Morever, the well water is itself 
■drawn from the subsoil supply, and all that is lost by evaporation 
•during the process of irrigation is so much lost to that supply ; 
while in canal irrigation, all that is not so lost, is so much added 


to that supply. 


The result is that the whole country is water-logged by the Resulting swamp*, 
canal-water being forced into it from below, while the cultivator 
drenches it from above. And when the rain comes in tropical 
abundance, %stei!8"bf J 1hlding a thirsty soil ready to drink up the 
greater part, it falls upon a country already saturated with water, 
and the whole volume is thrown into shallow drainage lines with 
an almost imperceptible slope. These again, being barred at 
intervals by high banks crossing them at right angles, silt up, 
and the water is thrown back and covers the country for miles. 

Thus, when the rainfall has been unusually heavy for several 
years in succession, there are hundreds of acres in which the 
autumn crop, if it can be sown at all, is almost or altogether 
drowned ; while such little land as appears above the water soon 
enough to plough for the spring crop is so moist that the yield is 
barely worth the trouble of gathering. And there is a still larger 
area in which, after heavy rain, the water stands some inches 
deep for three or four days at a time, to the great injury of the 
crop. No means exist of carrying off the water, for, as the 
Chief Engineer reported in 1867, “ the level of the water in the 
“ canal can very seldom be reduced in the rainy season, just 
“ when the drainage of the swamps is most needed ; as even if 
“ the supply at the heads be shut off, the quantity of water 
“ draining into the channel above Karnal is sufficient and some- 
“ times more than sufficient, to fill the channel at and below, 

“ that point.” 
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• Appendix. Nor is it only swampage that resnlts from the causes above 

, — — mentioned ; for if it were higher land might be cultivated as 

^ T °^*ation ' m * the lower became nncnltnrable. For countless ages the rain 
Resulting gaiine falling upon the soil has washed down with it more or less of 
' efflorescence. its saline constituents into the spring water below. That water 
now has been raised to within such a short distance of the sur- 
face that it can rise to it by capillary attraction, carrying with 
it salts which have been thus accumulated. As fast as it 
reaches the surface, wherever the cultivation or the shade of a 
thick tree does not interfere with radition and evaporation, the 
fierce heat of an Indian sun concentrates the solution. Where 
the water is so near the surface, and the surface moisture so 
great that diffusion can take place, and the water thus made 
heavier can return by the way it came, no great harm is done. 
But over most of the area this is not the case, and the water 
evaporating leaves the salt deposited ; and this process, repeat- 
ed year after year, eventually covers the soil with a flocculent 
layer of alkaline salts, lying like fresh-fallen snow, often three 
or four inches thick. The first rain that falls is not heavy 
enough to reach the main drainages, and sinking in in situ 
carries with it the salts ; thus preserving them by a sort of 
occlusion from the mechanical action of heavy rain, to reappear 
when the next sunny day restores the process of evaporation.* 

The salts lie thick round the edges of the cultivation, and, 
notwithstanding the bank made to keep them out, are carried 
over the boundary by the wind and rain and deposited in the 
hollows of the out-lying fields. When once cultivation is thus 
destroyed, the capillary process immediately begins, and thus the 
evil is gradually eating its way from outside into the still fertile 
fields, every inch gained being made the fltepping-stono for 
further inroads. The saline water and such grass as is able to 
spring up in the salt-impregnated land give the cattle diarrhoea 
and glandular affections, enfeeble, and eventually kill them ; 
while the large area which is each year covered with water and 
aquatic plants in the rainy season, and dried up by the sun 
during the remainder of the year, exhales from its putrefying 
vegetation a malaria which poisons the blood of the villagers, 
renders them impotent, and kills them by fever and spleen 
disease. 

^snd* prosperity!^ . The epidemic of 1841-43, which assumed special virulence 

in the canal tract, and caused the abandonment of Narodl as a 
cantonment, led to the appointment of a Committee by the 
Supreme Government to investigate the matter. Their report 
was published at Agra in 1847. In 1867 Surgeon-Major Adam 


•An immense amount of information and discussion on the subject of rch, its 
origin, formation, effects and cure, will be found in the report of the Aligarh 
Reh Committee of 1878, in Selections No. XLII (1864) from Government of 
India correspondence, P. W. D., and in the printed correspondence with Board 
of Revenue, N.-W. P, No. 231 of 21st October 1874, and Government, N.-W. P. 
Revenue Department, Index Nos. 61—83 of May 1877. 
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Taylor was appointed to make a further inquiry;, and his report 
was published as Selection No. VI of 1870 from Records of 
Government Punjab, 
summarised in the Table given below. 


-Appendix. 

Some of the figures of both reports are ^ r °^ation. im ' 

Effects upon health 
and prosperity. 


Dr, Taylor shows that 60 to 80 per cent, of the inhabitants 
in many of the Bangar villages were suffering from enlarged 
spleen and yearly attacks of fever. He speaks of the “ languor 
and depression of manner, and stunted and shrivelled forms 
of t|ie Inhabitants of the villages, in close proximity ” to the 
swamps ; and of the absence of “ the strength to repair damages 
or to preserve comfort." The heavy rains of 1871-76 rendered 
the sanitary condition of the canal villages worse than ever. 


In 1856 the people of many of the worst villages abandoned 
their-- hemes and fled to Jind ; and Mr. Sherer was deputed to 
inspect the tract. His admirable report was submitted m 1857, 
and is printed as part of Selections No. XLH (1864) from 
Government- of India correspondence, P. W. D., pages 4 — 15. 
He showed that the water-level had been raised by the canal 
front some 60 feet to, in many places, two or three feet from 
the- surface ; ' that the fertility of the soil had been very gene- 
rally diminished ; and that the evil had not nearly reached its 
limitsibnt must necessarily continue to spread almost indefinitely. 

Jl». -» 

Statistics of Disease on Western Jamna Canal. 


Locality. 

Distance bom Canal. 

*4 

© • 
•S <v 

C3 O 
£ V-t 

*, | 
o « 

4 ! 

UJ 

0 •“ 

0 

Percentage of 
large spleens. 

Percentage suffering 

FROM FEVER IN 

1844. 

1845. 

1864. 

BEPOEl 

OP 1847. 






Wkstebn Jamna Canal. 






Dehli Branch 

Within half a mile... 

11 

68 

51 

45 

41 


More than a mile . . . 

18 

49 

51 

49 

40 

Bohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mil© ... 

28 

44 

47 

38 

27 


More than a mile ... 

48 

29 

34 

34 

27 

Batina Branch ... 

More than half a mile 

102 

16 

41 

36 

22 

Non-Canal Yillaqib. 






Dehli territory ... 


88 

11 

32 

28 

U 

High Do4b 


24 

8 

37 

31 

20 

BEFOBT OP 1867. 






Dehli Branch 

Within half a mile,.. 

6 

61 

33 

20 

63 


More than a mile ... 

11 

44 

40 

38 

■44 

Bohtak Branch ... 

Within half a mile... 

5 

41 

36 

38 

51 


More than a mile ... 

7 

47 

44 

54 

.1j 68- 

Batina Branch . . . 

More than half a mile 

46 

7 

33 

28 

32 

Between the Canals 

... 

8 

47 

34 

41 

85 
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xl GROWTH OF IRRIGATION. 

From a sanitary point of view lie found a state of things 
existing “ very much worse than that described by the Com- 
mittee of 1847.” He speaks of the miserable disease engendered 
by the tainted water and malarious exhalations of the soil ; of 
the spectacle of sick women and diseased children crouching 
among the ruins of their houses {for in many cases the rafters 
had been sold), of haggard cultivators wading in the swamps, 
and watching their sickly crops, or attempting to pasture their 
bony cattle on the unwholesome grass. 

In the beginning of 1877 Mr. Ibbetson, reporting on the 
assessment of the canal traot, wrote as follows : — 

“ The villages of the tract may be described under three 
heads. Those which, well removed above the influence of the 
reh, reap the benefits of the canal without being subject to its 
injuries, are eminently prosperous. 

“ Those villages, which, though out of the lines of drainage , 
and swamp, are so low that their pastures are covered by reh, 
are far less prosperous. Their cultivation has decreased, and 
must decrease still further ; the fertility of what remains has 
diminished ; expansion is impossible ; what little grass there is 
for the cattle weakens and kills them, and the water is bad for 
both man and beast. Where the village is large and well off, 
they have saved the mass of their cultivation from any very 
great deterioration, and the inroads of reh are chiefly confined 
to the edges. But where the community is poor, the whole 
cultivation has suffered, and the reh advances with accelerating 
impetus. It is, then, most important to assess lightly this class 
of villages, so that they may not bo hampered in their struggle 
with the evil. 

“As for the villages which lie in the drainage lines, or have 
low land near the canal, their state is pitiful indeed. Their 
early cultivation was, as is the case throughout the district, in 
the lowest parts of their area ; and while the higher lands were 
becoming covered with reh, the stiff soil of the fields helped to 
preserve the lower from injury. But as the water-level rose, 
and swamps and soakage began to extend, they found their 
cultivation under water, while, turning too late to their high 
lands they perceived that they had become barren ; and now 
they live a semi-amphibious life, their houses crumbling with 
the damp, crocodiles in their village ponds, the water in the 
wells so near that, as they say, they can ‘ draw water without 
a string,’ their sickly feeble cattle obliged to leave the village 
during the rains, and they themselves suffering from all compli- 
cations of malarious disease with an unbroken regularity. Year 
by year they sow rice with the certainty that only an exception- 
ally dry season can save it from being drowned, and that much 
of it must even then be injured by too much water ; year by 
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year they watch the fields as they dry up, and rapidly passing a 
plough through the tenancious mud, sow their wheat and barley 
in the open furrows, till the very last moment when there is 
hope of their germinating, or even sow the seed on the un- 
broken mud, and plough over it when the ground is a little 
drier ; and this in the knowledge that some of it will fail, that 
heavy rain will drown more of it, and that most of what does 
come up will barely repay the labour spent on it. Much of their 
land is sour and cold from being so permanently saturated with 
water that, though not under water, it cannot be cultivated ; 
some of it perhaps is separated from their village by the canal, 
the nearest bridge being some miles off, and it being forbidden 
to take cattle to it along the bank. In a year of drought these 
villages no doubt reap splendid crops, but years of drought are 
fortunately the exception, and I think that the very largest 
allowance should be made for the circumstances of estates so 
situated. 

<f My experience of the tract was then limited to a pror 
bably exceptional series of seasons of full or excessive rainfall. 
Since then I have seen them during a series of, I hope, excep- 
tionally scanty rain, and I think I exaggerated the average 
condition of the swampy villages. It would be difficult to exag- 
gerate it as it is in really wet years.” 

General Strachey did not speak one whit too strongly, when 
he said in 1867 : — 

“ The portion of the canal near Karnal is a disgrace to 
our administration, and has been for years past. It creates 
most pestilential Bwamps which must be got rid of, unless we 
are content to perpetuate this abominable nuisance, which has 
been talked about for the last 25 years, during which period no 
serious attempt has been made to abate it. For my own part, I 
distinctly reject all share in any counsel which tends to delay in 
meeting this most crying evil. I most fully admit the great 
importance of doing what Las to be done with the most scrupu- 
lous regard to economy, and I am ready to sacrifice all thought 
of elegance or congruity for the purpose of avoiding any con- 
siderable outlay, which is really not needed to secure efficiency. 
But it is impossible for me to affirm, with too great positive- 
ness, the moral obligation which rests on our Government to 
put an end, with all possible speed, to the discreditable condition 
of the large tracts of land along the Western Jamna Canal, which 
are converted into swamps of the most pestilential nature, not 
only destructive to the health and life of the population, but 
occupying in a manner far worse than useless some of what 
might be the very best lands. It will be necessary to do some- 
thing, and what is necessary should not be delayed till other 
works, which have no relation to this part of the scheme, are 
completed,” 
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The new canal is now nearly complete; the re-alignment' 
of the distributaries has already done much good, and the 
completion of the drainage scheme will doubtless go far to cure 
the evil of swamps. But the efflorescence will not be so easily 
got rid of; and it will, probably, be many years before this 
scourge is very materially decreased. 

The above was written by Mr. Ibbetson eight or nine years 
ago. The following note by Mr. Higham, Superintending 
Engineer, Cis-Sutlej Division, shows what has been done to 
remedy the evils to which Mr. Ibbetson referred. 

The new main line of the Western Jamna Canal, extend- 
ing from Indri to Munak, was completed in 1885, and in August 
of that year the old canal between Indri and Rei was finally 
closed, and relegated to its proper position as a drainage line. 
The re-alignment of the distributaries has been since completed, 
and the obstructions to the free passage of the drainage caused by 
the old water-courses have been finally removed. Lastly the 
Karoal District has been provided with three main or arterial 
drains, two of which have been in full working order since 1887, 
though the third is not yet fully developed. The first of these, 
known as Main Drain No. I, comprises a length of the old 
canal from Budha Khera to Kharakali. The outfall channel leaves 
the old canal opposite Karn£l in a north-easterly direction 
falling into the Budha Khera Escape of the Western Jamna 
Canal at Kutel, and thence passing onwards into the Jamna. 
Three minor tributary drains discharging into this main drain 
unwater the Karnal City and neighbourhood and the Bazida 
Jhil, and completes the drainage of the great bight of the Khadir 
lying between the Bangar edge and the old canal, the whole 
condition of which has very materially improved since its 
construction. Main Drain No. II comprises a further length 
of the old canal from Kharakali to Rei, which drains the 
adjacent Bangar villages. From Kutana the drain is connected 
by an artificial cut with the old Rei Escape, which has been 
enlarged and remodelled as far as Babail, four miles to the east 
of the Grand Trunk Road. From Babail the new drain leaves the 
line of the Rei Escape by a sharp turn to the south and eventu- 
ally discharges into an old nallah below Chajpur, and so on into 
the Jamna at Khojkipur, 12 miles below Panipat. This drain 
passes into the Khadir at Mahomedpur, and receives the waters 
of the Ganda Nallah, or natural main line of the Khadir 
immediately above the point of crossing the Grand Trunk Road. 
Several other inlets are provided along its course both in the 
Bangar and Khadir for the drainage of adjacent lands, while at 
its lower end the spoil on the left or eastern bank efficiently 
protects several villages from the overspill of the Jamna. 

The third arterial drain, known as Main Drain No. Ill, or 
the Nai Nallah, will drain the lands to the west of the new 
main line and New Hansi Branch until it passes under the 
latter at Antu, a short distance above Sufidan, in Jind territory. 
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Below this point it unwaters the tract lying between the New 
Dehli Branch and the old Rohtak Canal, and constitutes a 
natural drainage line, which passes into the Rohtak Dis- 
trict at Chichiana (when it is locally known as the Loti Nall ah) 
running in a southerly direction through Gohana and to 
the west of Rohtak, with an ultimate outfall into the lakes 
north of Jhajjar, which communicate with the great 
Najafgarh Jhil in the south of the Dehli District. Until 
recently however the outfall below Gohana was completely 
closed, and the efficiency of the Nai Nallah as a drainage 
line was limited by the capacity of the Rohta Jhil above 
that town. By the completion of Main Drain No. VIII below 
Gohana an efficient outfall has now been provided and the clear- 
ance of the upper part of the nallah and of a few subsidiary 
drainages alone remains to complete this third and important 
main drain, and with it the drainage scheme for the canal 
irrigated portions of the Karnal District. 


Appendix 

Growth of irri- 
gation. 

Present condition. 
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